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We  see  things  nearest  first : 

The  far-off  mountain’s  face  is  not  revealed 
Till  rise  and  progress  brings  its  lineaments 
To  eyes  for  which  they  waited. 

For  which  they  wisely  waited— 

Naught  moves  to  leave  its  place  for  us 
Who,  given  to  change,  at  last  reward  the  patience 
That  smiled  to  hear  the  truth  miscalled  ‘"remote” 
By  souls  remote.  It  is  the  common  price 
That  all  must  pay  for  height  and  distance — 

To  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  low  and  late. 

While  even  God  must  wait  for  recognition 
Till  the  heart  clears  to  purity. 

Christopher  G.  Hazard. 
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"  The  Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interpretations,” 
••Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity,”  etc. 

Cloth,  crown  8vo,  $2.00 

While  passing  over  no  questions  which  schol¬ 
ars  will  expect  to  find  discussed,  the  author 
presents  the  subject  in  a  form  and  style  ac¬ 
ceptable  al^  to  the  general  reader. 

Comment: 

“Among  the  mnny  treetisea  on  P»nlinlsm  published  of 
reoent  yeAra,  this  book  takes  a  high  place.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer’s  Judgment  It  surpasses  ail  others  written  In 
English  In  acumen  and  vUor.  ...  A  8pe''lal  merit  of 
the  presentation  of  Panl’s  Ideas  Is  the  fullness  and 
lucidity  with  which  the  subtle  and  mystical  elements 
of  bis  thought  are  stated.  Dr.  Cone’s  rtyle.  though  not 
excelling  in  polish,  has  a  sinewy  rigor  which  makes 
his  book  easy  reading  throughout.’’— iTie  Church. 

“The  consummation  of  years  of  study  an  1  the  ripest  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  mind  trained  not  only  in  scholarship  but  In 
authorship.’’— Editorial  comment  In  The  Unlversaligt 
Leader. 

“The  reader  cannot  but  admire  the  candor,  and  exegetl* 
cal  acumen,  tie  sincere  desire  to  gain  and  present  the 
exact  truth  displayed  by  Dr.  Cone  throughout  this 
scholarly  work.’ —The  Chrtetian  InteUigeneer. 
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“  With  the  Emperor  of  Oermany  in  Palestine  this  month,  a  brief  history  of  ansient  Jerusalem,  with  a  trust* 
worthy  account  of  the  modem  city  and  its  oonditlon,  is  timely.  Mr.  Wallace  has  sought  to  combine  complete¬ 
ness  with  breylty,  and  nas  admirably  succeeded,  haying  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  this  city  of 
sacred  memories  and  holy  sites,  a  book  replete  with  interesting  fkcts.  He  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
writing  this  yolume.  His  opinions  are  not  the  casual  obserranoes  of  an  ordinary  tonr^  but  they  are  based  upon 
the  OMeful  study  of  recognised  authorities,  supplemented  by  diligent  personal  inyestigatton,  carried  on 
during  a  residence  of  flye  yean  as  a  United  States  Consul  in  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  reader  has  had  the  rare 
prlyllege  of  a  tour  in  Palestine,  or  o  ’ntemplates  a  trip  there,  or  simply  dreams  of  the  land  of  the  Bible,  he  will 
find  in  this  yolume  a  pen  picture  welt  worthy  of  careful  study.”— Ooswrer. 
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Tiimitationa  Fourth  and  cheaper  edition,  with  portrait 
of  the  author.  12mo,  cloth,  IIJHL 
“  It  Is  by  no  means  extrayagant  to  say  that  so  Impmrtaat  a 
worit  on  missions  has  not  for  many  yeaie,  If  eyer,  been  pub- 
Usbed.”— AeonpeUft. 
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^  *  Bt  ROBERT  E.  SPEER. 
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Christum  Mlsslona  (Students’  Lectures  on  Missions. 
Princeton,  tSSS.)  Itmo,  cloth,  tl.00. 

“One of  the  noteworthy  oontributtons  to  mlsstoiiary  Utera* 
tura” — Sunday  School  Tima. 


John  G.  Paton. 

AN  AUrOBIOORAPHY. 

Third  and  oonclndlng  rolnme  of  the  antborlsed  anto- 
blography  ot  Dr.  John  O.  Paton.  missionary  to  the  New 
Hebrldee.  Illnatrated.  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6O0. 

**  Ooyers  the  period  from  1888-1807,  and  glyes  blessing  account 
ot  Dr.  Paton’s  tour  around  the  world.  1886-18IB,  bis  multiplied 
and  fruitful  efforts  to  deepen  Interest  In  Us  mission,  ana  the 
preaent  condition  of  the  work  In  these  Islanda” — Chrietian  In- 
UlUgencer. 
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"There  is  plenty  of  rariety,  and  the  dull  pageaare  all  left 
out.  All  who  loin  the  party  as  readers  will  be  In  entertaining 
company,  and  be  ready  to  ‘book '  for  farther  excursions  of  the 
same  UnA  The  lllostnitlons  are  excellent." — WatcIMnan. 
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lUostrated.  “Stories  of  Missions”  Series.  12mo, 
cloth,  I1.00. 

“  He  writes  easily  and  ptctureaquely  of  the  peoplea  and  their 
customs;  of  exciting  trayel  adyentures;  and  of  the  poMlblUUes 
of  manufacturee,  commerce,  agriculture,  education  and  religion 
in  Korea  Hla  hook  is  tborougUy  readable.  As  a  clear  pre¬ 
sentation  of  natlye  life  It  la  the  h^  extant  book  on  Korea" — 
Outlook. 
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^bc  Cburcb  lEconomtet 


A  host  of  new  ideas  about  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
church  are  given  in  the  course 
oi  a  year  at  the  nominal  price  of 
$1.00.  You  can  have  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

A  trial  subscription  will  be  given 
for  three  months  for  25c.  You 
would  be  doing  a  good  deed  if 
you  would  send 

JLbe  Cburcb  Economiat 

to  some  active  church-worker  for 
the  trial  trip.  Sample  copies  free. 


If  we  are  to  include  good  music  as  one  of  the  legitimate  attractions 
of  a  church  service,  it  follows  that  the  selection  of  anthems  is  an 
important  item.  Too  often  this  is  slighted,  to  the  very  great  detri¬ 
ment  of  public  worship.  The  choir  loses  the  support  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  becomes  demoralized  ;  and  there  is  another  of  those  frequent 
choir  “rows’*  and  changes  which  to-day  are  the  scandal  of  church 
administration  in  this  country. 

A  wise  selection  of  appropriate  anthem  music  would  often  obviate 
this  serious  trouble.  Music  should  be  within  the  powers  of  the  choir, 
and  in  its  quality  should  be  worshipful  and  inspiring.  Where  these 
conditions  are  met,  pastor,  choir,  and  cong^regation  are  apt  to  be 
satisfied. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  all  concerned  in  church  music  to  the  series 
of  anthems  under  the  title  of  The  American  Choir.  These  anthems, 
to  adapt  Abraham  Lincoln’s  sajring,  are  of  choirmasters,  by  choir¬ 
masters,  for  choirmasters.  In  other  words,  they  are  composed  by 
recognized  leaders  in  church  music  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
choir  service. 

The  price  of  these  anthems  ( new  octavo  music  by  leading  com¬ 
posers,  be  it  noted)  is  put  within  the  reach  of  all.  Each  number 
costs  five  cents,  or  35  for  a  dollar.  The  annual  subscription  (26 
issues)  b  extremely  low ; — 13.00  for  five  copies,  or  fifty  cents  per 
year  (less  than  two  cents  a  copy)  for  larger  choirs.  If,  for  example, 
you  have  a  choms  choir  of  twelve,  you  can  have  an  abundance  of 
fresh,  practicable,  and  beautiful  anthem  music,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  a  “quarter”  a  week  ! 

Satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  quality  of  this  music  by  sending  for 
free  sample  copies  to 


THE  CHURCH  ECONOMIST  j  jjig  American  Choir 


111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Ysllays,  where  the  villages  ere  aeetled  under  the 
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Thia  week  ig  given  to  politica.  The  month  of 
November  ia  the  one  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  Statea  have  their  electiona  of  State  officera 
and  of  Membere  of  Oongreaa.  The  election  day 
ia  Tueaday,  and  aa  it  ia  a  matter  of  principle 
with  ua  to  give  our  printera  a  holiday,  that  they 
may  go  to  the  polla,  we  are  obliged  to  aend  The 
Evangel iat  to  preea  on  Monday  night  ao  that  all 
may  be  free  to  do  their  duty  to  tiieir  country. 
While  our  own  preference  in  very  decided,  we 
do  not  think  it  juat  to  aanume  any  authority 
over  othera.  We  may  give  them  our  opinion  if 
they  aak  it,  but  would  on  no  account  coerce  any 
man  to  act  againat  bin  own  boneat  judgment. 
The  glory  of  our  electiona  in  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  and  abaolutely  independent.  To  hia  own 
conacience  must  every  man  atand  or  fall.  As  to 
the  probable  reault,  every  man  can  make  hia  own 
calculations  though  we  think  it  safer  to  follow 
the  old  saw,  "Don’t  prophesy  unless  you  know  I" 


Of  course  there  will  be  a  great  excitement  in 
this  city.  A  great  capital  like  this  has  a 
right  to  expect  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 
We  can  only  hope  that  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
terference  with  the  usual  and  quiet  order  of 
procedure  in  voting.  The  interest  in  the  re¬ 
sult  in  the  chief  city  of  America  ■  and  in  our 
largest  State  reaches  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 
Indeed,  it  ia  looked  for  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
ocean,  for  the  cable  advisee  un  that  the  Spanish 
Commission  at  Paris  is  hoping  for  the  defeat  of 
Roosevelt,  which  will  be  interpreted  as  a  rebuke 
to  the  President  and  his  policy,  and  incline  him 
to  a  leas  hrm  policy  in  dealing  with  Spain  I 


But  peradventure  any  of  our  readers  of  either 
party  should  be  disappointed,  we  have  provided 
a  balm  for  all  their  woes  in  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Parkhuret,  which,  if  it  can  not  raise  the  dead, 
will  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  faint-hearted 
and  the  despondent.  A  week  cr  two  since  he 
preached  a  sermon  that  was  in  the  minor  key, 
as  if  all  things  were  going  to  the  bad,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  be  were  in  a  lugubrious  mood, 
mourning  like  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  over 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  But  if  any  of  hia 
hearers  were  oast  down,  they  have  but  to  turn  to 
the  sermon  ^tbat  we  print  this  week,  and  they 
will  be  stirred  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 


We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  praising  men,  any 
more  than  of  criticising  them,  but  (if  our  read¬ 
ers  care  to  know  our  private  opinion, )  we  look 
upon  the  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Church 
of  this  city  as  one  of  the  first  preachers  in  this 
country.  His  style  ia  not  always  polished,  as  bis 
sentences  are  sometimes  so  long  and  no  involved 
that  it  ia  not  easy  to  follow  him,  and  like  the 
Alpine  climber,  we  have  to  ait  down  and  recover 
our  breath,  before  we  can  start  again.  Tet  to 
what  altitudes  he  taken  un  till  we  seem  to  stand 
beside  him  on  the  mountain’s  top  and  look 
away  to  the  distant  horizon,  and  down  into  the 


Returning  to  the  elections  the  control  is  not  no 
critical  here  as  in  North  Carolina,  where  they 
fear  a  race  war  so  heated  baa  become  the  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  next  Legislature.  The 
lines  are  not  sharply  drawn  as  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  political  parties,  for  it  in  said  that  many 
republicans  and  populists  sympathize  with  the 
democrats  in  their  purpose  to  enact  laws  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
which  insure  the  control  of  the  whites  aa 
against  the  negroes.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
been  appointed  to  office  in  the  old  North 
State,  as  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  the  re¬ 
publicans  and  populists  in  the  previous  election. 
According  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian  a  "host 
of  negroes"  were  at  once  appointed  to  office, 
thus  doing  violence  to  the  prejudices  of  a  large 
section  of  the  community.  The  conclusion  of 
our  contemporary,  (which  looks  on  matters  from 
the  short  distance  of  Clinton,  South  Carolina, )  is 
that  if  the  fusion  between  republicans  and  popu¬ 
lists  continues,  the  democrats  will  be  defeated, 
and  a  race  war  will  ensue,  or  at  least  will  be  im¬ 
minent.  Meantime  the  excitement  ia  such  that 
the  stores  and  shops  of  those  that  sympatbixe 
with  the  negroes  are  being  boycotted,  and  all 
parties  are  arming.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
Presbyterian  that  "it  will  take  wise  and  patriotic 
management  to  carry  North  Carolina  safely 
through  the  stormy  election  day."  Surely  now 
ia  the  time  for  all  good  citisens  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt.  As  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  party  has  not  shown  a  spirit  of  modera¬ 
tion  or  conciliation  all  along,  and  hence  the 
fearful  crisis  which  impends  over  that  whole 
community.  God  avert  its  bloody  issue  I 


What  ia  the  matter  with  England  T  She  in  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  yet  abe  is  con¬ 
stantly  preparing  for  war.  In  all  the  ship  yards 
men  are  working  day  and  night  to  get  the  battle¬ 
ships  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
But  where  is  the  enemy  T  But  a  few  weeks  ago 
all  this  preparation  was  supposed  to  be  aimed 
at  France  because  she  opposed  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Egypt.  But  that  cause  of  offence  baa 
been  removed  by  the  voluntary  act  of  France 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Upper  Nile,  and  thus 
leaving  England  master  of  one  of  the  greatest 
rivers  of  the  world,  the  possession  of  which 
opens  the  way  to  a  vast  country  that  may  yet 
be  the  seat  of  a  great  African  Empire. 

Here,  then,  ia  no  cause  for  war.  But  still  the 
preparations  go  on.  A  great  fieet  at  Gibraltar 
would  seem  to  be  intended  to  give  England  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
which  7^ey  can  open  their  broadsides  against 
any  part  of  the  Barbary  Coast,  or  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  againat  Spain,  or  France,  or 
Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Turkey;  or  they  may  sail 
through  the  Sues  Canal,  and  down  the  Red  Sea, 
and  appear  at  any  point  of  India  or  of  China. 
But  the  object  of  all  this  marching  and  manoeu- 
vsring  in  a  mystery  which  time  only  can  resolve. 
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CHURCH  SOCIALITY. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Onyler. 

A  true  Chrietien  Church  ie  e  femily,  and  ie 
deecribed  in  the  New  Teetamentaea  “houeehold 
of  faith.”  The  tie  that  binda  all  thoee  who 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  precioua  blood  of 
Chriat  in  a  peculiarly  etrong  and  aacred  rela- 
tionahip,  and  eztenda  on  into  the  celeatial  home ; 
they  belong  to  the  ''family  on  earth  and  in 
heaven.”  In  the  primitive  Apoatolic  Churohee 
SMial  fellowehip  was  a  large  element  in  their  re¬ 
ligion  ;  coming  out  from  a  hoatile  world,  they 
grew  into  a  very  warm  attachment  to  each  other. 
Obaerve  how  often  the  word  "brethren”  oocure 
in  the  New  Teatament,  and  what  conatant  ez- 
hortatione  to  brotherly  love.  Leat  the  hateful 
apirit  of  caate  ehould  eteal  in,  the  Apoatie  James 
directs  a  sharp  shot  at  the  temptation  to  give  a 
front  seat  to  the  gold  ringed  man  in  goodly  ap¬ 
parel,  and  to  leave  the  coarsely  clad  brother  to 
stand  up,  or  to  sit  on  the  floor.  Certainly  this 
caate  spirit  is  nowhere  more  despicable  than 
among  thoee  who  sit  together  at  the  same  com¬ 
munion  table,  and  who  ezpect  to  occupy  the 
earns  "maneions”  in  the  better  world. 

It  ia  a  pleasant  custom  of  those  ezemplary 
Christians,  tbe  Quakers,  to  close  their  service  of 
worship  by  a  general  ahaking  of  hands  This 
custom  is  worthy  of  general  imitation ;  for  in 
moot  of  our  churches  we  do  not  make  enough  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Gospel  of  the  hand-grip. 
And  by  the  negUct  of  thia  token  of  brotherly 
kindoees  a  church  maims  the  right  hand  of  ita 
own  power.  The  sanctuary  in  which  Christ’s 
followers  meet  for  worship  is  really  their  home 
efeod,  where  they  should  not  only  greet  each 
other  cordially,  but  should  "not  be  forgetful  to 
entertain  atrangera.  ” 

"I  attend  your  church  now,”  said  a  parish¬ 
ioner  to  me,  "because  when  I  came  there  firat, 
your  folks  gave  me  a  welcome;  1  concluded  you 
were  a  sociable  people.  ”  Tbe  man  was  glad  to 
be  taken  at  bio  own  valuation ;  he  thought  come- 
thing  of  himself,  and  he  was  pleased  to  have 
other  people  think  something  of  him  alao.  It  ia 
quite  poaoible  that  if  that  man  had  not  received 
a  friendly  greeting,  he  might  never  have  entered 
our  sanctuary  again.  "1  went  to  that  church  a 
few  times,  but  nobody  spoke  to  me.  I  concluded 
that  they  did  not  want  me  there,  and  I  shall  not 
venture  there  very  soon  again.”  This  is  quite 
too  common  a  formula ;  and  it  is  not  only  very 
provoking  to  a  faithful  pastor,  but  it  ia  very 
discreditable  to  the  Christian  spirit  of  his  con¬ 
gregation. 

It  ia  not  only  the  pastor’s  business  to  attract 
everybody  that  be  can  by  legitimate  methods  to 
the  house  of  God.  Quite  as  much  ia  it  tbe  buei- 
ness  of  every  Christian  in  hia  congregation ;  not 
only  hie  or  ber  business  but  their  bounden  duty. 
If  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  man’a  only  hope 
of  salvation,  then  we  are  all  morally  bound  to 
bring  under  its  influence  every  immortal  being 
whom  we  can  poaaibly  reach.  It  is  right,  there¬ 
fore,  to  eztend  a  hearty  invitation  to  every'non- 
church  goer  of  our  acquaintance  to  come  to  our 
bouse  of  worship.  If  the  invitation  is  accepted 
we  ought  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and 
give  them  a  cordial  welcome,  and  introduce  them 
to  others  in  the  congregation.  A  prompt  social 
call  on  such  persoos  would  be  very  effective,  as 
well  as  a  notiflcation  of  them  to  the  pastor  that 
he  might  call  upon  them  likewise. 

Very  often  an  unconverted  person  will  stroll 
into  a  church  from  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  bear 
the  preacher,  or  from  a  secret  uneasineaa  of  heart 
that  prompts  him  to  aeek  a  word  of  comfort  He 
ought  to  have  a  kind  greeting  from  somebody. 
It  may  be  a  turning  point  in  hia  spiritual  hie 
tory.  Every  Chriatian  ae  well  as  every  ordained 
minister  is  commanded  to  be  a  "flsher  of  souli.” 
But  what  a  {criminal  fool  ia  that  fiaherman  who 
neglects  to  draw  up  hie  baaket-net  when  a  fieb 
haa  already  awam  into  its  meshes  I  I  am  per¬ 


fectly  confldent  that  one  cause  for  the  teglect  of 
many  people  to  attend  any  church  is  that  they 
are  not  invited,  and  even  urged  to  do  so ;  or  if 
they  do  venture  to  go,  they  are  not  cordially 
welcomed. 

The  duty  of  Ohristian  sociality  is  not  to  be 
restricted  to  the  hospitable  welcoming  of  stran¬ 
gers  and  outsiders.  It  forms  a  very  effective 
part  of  church  life.  The  early  Obriatians  made 
much  of  heart-ties  and  social  fellowship.  The 
last  chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  tbe  Church  at 
Rome  is  one  of  tbe  most  suggestive  that  be  ever 
penned;  it  ie  full  of  aalutatione  to  this  "be¬ 
loved”  brother  and  to  that  "helper  in  Christ,” 
and  to  tbe  "church  in  the  bouse”  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla.  What  a  grand  old  Christian  democrat 
tbe  Apostle  was  !  If  alive  now,  bow  he  would 
smite  down  the  accursed  spirit  of  caate  that 
walls  the  "gold-ringed”  into  ezclusi  ve  churches, 
or  divides  other  congregations  on  the  arbitrary 
lines  of  income  or  social  gradations  I  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  tbe  most  effective  elements  of 
spiritual  power  in  many  churches  is  that  of  close 
personal  fellowship.  They  are  a  "brotherhood,  ” 
not  merely  in  their  provision  for  poor  or  sick  or 
infirm  memberj— but  in  their  every  day  relatione 
with  each  other. 

There  are  several  ways  for  promoting  acquaint 
ance  and  personal  intercourse  amoog  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  congregation.  "Church  Sociables” 
have  bee“  ver*  uBOi-i.  gti]]  Qg,  if  gQg. 
ducted'witb  seal  and  discretion.  'Tbav  reed  not 
be  made  attractive  by  introducing  dancing,  and 
cards,  and  other  amusements  "for  which  tbe 
Gentiles  seek.”  The  line  between  the  Church 
and  the  World  is  already  reduced  to  a  chalk 
mark  in  aome places;  and  if  the  Church  borrows 
from  the  world,  ^t  will  not  draw  the  world  to 
Christ  Tbe  most  effectual  way  to  promote 
sociality  in  in  tbe  line  of  Christian  work  and 
activities.  Every  prayer  meeting  should  be  a 
family  gathering,  and  when  it  closes,  there 
should  be  a  hearty  mingling  in  personal  conver 
sation.  Inquiries  should  be  made  about  each 
other’s  "good  estate;”  noons  ought  to  stand 
upon  formal  introductiona.  The  social  as  well 
as  the  devotional  atmosphere  should  be  warmed 
up  at  every  weekly  gathering.  Prosperous  and 
cultured  church  members  ought  to  be  especially 
attentive  to  those  in  bumbler  circumetancee,  or 
who  may  be  in  trouble.  If  Christiana  drew 
more  to  each  othrr,  more  people  would  be  drawn 
to  Christianity.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
church -neglecters  could  be  got  within  tbe  reach 
of  the  Gospel  if  thoae  evil  spirits— pride,  caste, 
indolence  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  souls 
—could  be  banished  from  our  churches.  He 
that  is  truly  born  of  God  loveth  his  brother  also. 


Beginning  on  Thursday,  November  lOtb,  there 
will  be  a  aeries  of  Thursday  afternoon  meetings 
for  devotion  and  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life, 
held  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  Marcy  avenues,  Brooklyn.  The  services 
will  be  held  in  the  chapel  and  will  begin  at  3.30, 
and  continue  not  longer  than  one  hour.  Tbe 
Rev.  J.  P.  Carson  will  have  charge  of  tbe  meet¬ 
ings  and  he  and  other  pastors  will  speak.  The 
subjects  selected  for  the  devotional  studies  in 
these  meetings  are:  November  10th,  "The  Only 
Teacher;”  November  17th,  "The  Right  Condi¬ 
tion  and  tbe  Certain  Answer;”  December  1st, 
"The  Loving  Father;”  December  8tb,  "The 
Greater  Gift;”  December  15th,  "The  Reception 
of  God’s  Beet  Gift.”  Lees  than  two  months 
remain  of. the  old  year,  and  some  of  ita  fleeting 
days  may  well  be  used  to  impress  the  reality  of 
things  unseen  and  spiritual.  Were  more  than 
usual  attention  bestowed ]on  what  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "tbe  religious  side”  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas,  it  would  be  well  and  fitting, 
seeing  tbe  grave  matters  that  impend.  Meetings 
similar  to  the  above  might  well  be  held  in  many 
of  our  oitiaa.  Of  all  seasons  of  the  year  no  other 
i  is  more  favorable  than  November. 


A  PRESBYTERIAN  IS  NOT  A  CONSCRIPT. 

In  these  discussiona  of  Church  polity,  it  ia  evi¬ 
dent  that  definitions  are  important,  and  that 
words  need  careful  consideration.  Thus,  when 
Professor  Smith  in  his  desire  to  eradicate  the 
voluntary  element  from  the  Church,  declares  the 
Christian  to^  a  Conacript,  the  word  destroys 
the  whole  conception  of  faith,  devotion  and  loy¬ 
alty.  We  have  been  called  into  God's  kingdom 
and  loyalty,  not  swept  in  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  We  remain  here  gladly,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  we  fear  to  be  shot  as  deserters.  When  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  asserts  that  because  he  was  "born 
within  the  pale  of  tbe  visible  church,”  he  had 
no  voluntary  relation  to  it,  I  am  constrained  to 
declare  that  a  Presbyterian  is  not  a  serf.  The 
very  words  of  the  Confession,  "his  duty  and 
privilege,”  imply  the  act  to  be  voluntary.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when  be  arrived  at  the  years  of 
discretion,  it  he  had  preferred  to  unite  with  the 
Methodist  or  Baptist.Cburch,  there  was  no  con¬ 
scription  which  held  him  forcibly  to  become  a 
Presbyterian. 

Profeeeor  Smith  thinks  if  a  man  should  ez- 
presB  hie  wish  to  unite  with  tbe  church,  and 
declare  his  belief  *in  Jesus  Christ,  I  should  not 
dare  to  refuse  him.  But  does  not  this  cut  the 
ground  from  beneath  tbe  critic  ?  Does  not  tbe 
man  approach  the  church  voluntarily  and  accept 
its  terms  of  communion  and  agree  to  act  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  principles  ?  It  is  also  true,  that 
if  this  man  while  professing  hie  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  does  assert  be  cannot  accept  tbe  general 
creed  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  destroy  that 
creed,  or  if  he  says  he  will  not  be  aubmirsive  to 
tbe  oversight  of  tbe  church,  I  am  quite  sure  my 
Session  would  dare  to  refuse  him,  and  tell  him 
usefulness  lies  elsewhere.  No  declaration  of 
belief  in  Jesus  Christ  would  ever  oblige  a  Ses¬ 
sion  to  receive  a  convert  who  was  clearly  out  of 
sympathy  with  their  views  of  God’s  will,  nor 
would  any  such  declaration  compel  him  to  retain 
an  irreconcilable  and  recalcitrant  member. 

All  this  clearly  rises  from  the  definition  which 
the  Form  of  Government  gives  of  a  particular 
church.  "It  consists  of  a  number  of  professing 
Christians,  voluntarily  associated  together  for 
divine  worship,  and  godly  training,  and  sub¬ 
mitting  to  a  certain  form  of  Government.” 
When  the  Form  of  Government  speaks  of  thia 
voluntary  aasociation,  does  it  maks  a  particular 
church  a  club,  or  does  tbe  voluntary  element 
difstroy  tbe  obligation  f  And  if  the  units  are 
thus  voluntary,  ia  not  the  church  formed  of 
thoae  units  equally  voluntary  ?  There  is  no  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  strongest  sense  of  duty 
and  a  free  and  glad  choice.  Undoubtedly  the 
Presbyterian  Church  rose  under  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  God,  the  moral  compulsion  of  tbe 
greatest  principles,  and  in  direct  obedience  to 
Christ ;  but  it  was  founded  by  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  inharmonious  members  have  no  in¬ 
voluntary  ties. 

Ezception  has  been  taken  to  tbe  summarizing 
of  our  criticism  which  defined  the  work  of  the 
church  as  "merely  saving  the  world.”  Most 
pastors  will  recognise  in  this  ezpreesion  the 
opinion  of  thoee  who  oppose  all  forms  of  preach¬ 
ing  which  do  not  begin  and  end  in  a  profession 
of  faith  in  Christ.  They  call  this  "saving 
men:”  but  thtre  is  good  reason  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  this  narrow  view  of  ealva  ion  and 
the  true  and  larger  work  of  tbe  Gospel.  Paul 
speaks  of  "having  an  abundant  entrance,”  and 
also  of  being  "saved  as  by  fire.  ”  He  taught  men 
never  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  salvation,  but  to 
grow  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and 
if  his  constant  references  to  edification,  and  a 
growth  into  Christ  1  ke  manhood  mean  any¬ 
thing,  they  teach  ua  that  being  merely  saved  is 
far  from  enough.  In  spite  of  the  equal  depend- 
eace  of  both  upon  tbe  atoning  blood  of  Chriat,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Hall  do  manifest  a  higher  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Gospel,  than  the  meagre  reaulta  and 
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ignorant  coune  of  •  man  wboee  faith  ia  moat 
fervent  in  hie  laat  daya.  It  ia  juat  becauae  the 
Preabyterian  Church  believea  in  thia  full  rounded 
development,  and  that  a  man’a  principlee  are  aa 
important  aa  hia  conduct,  that  it  regarda  itaelf 
aa  divinely  organiaed  to  proclaim  a  complete 
ayatem  of  doctrine. 

It  may  be  easy  to  caricature  Preabyterian iem, 
though  I  am  aorry  the  critic  attempted  it ;  bvt 
it  is  becauae  the  noblest  objects  and  themes  have 
always  offered  the  greatest  materials  for  ridicule. 

After  all  the  diacudsion,  thia  remains  clear; 
the  members  of  the  Preabyterian  Church  belong 
to  it  voluntarily,  under  the  blessed  compulsion 
of  the  truth.  Like  Paul  they  feel  that  they  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  its 
proclamation.  They  feel  that  their  Church  came 
into  existence  by  God's  will,  and  offera  the 
largest  opportunity  to  do  that  will.  In  the  r 
minds  there  is  no  antagonism  between  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  and  the  truest  freedom  of  the  will. 

This  will  be  a  suflBcient  answer  to  Brother 
Carhart,  who  misquotes  the  Form  of  Govern 
ment,  and  claims  that  a  child  born  of  Presby¬ 
terian  parents  is  compulsorily  a  member  of  the 
Preabyterian  Church.  Lord  Bacon  said,  con¬ 
tusing  things  which  are  different  is  the  mother 
of  error.  The  great  privilege  and  blessing  in 
the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  Church  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  I  know 
of  no  Church  which  treats  its  baptised  children, 
who  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  without 
vo/unfartfy  acknowledging  their  “duty  and  priv¬ 
ilege,”  and  profesaing  a  faith  in  Christ,  aa  it 
may  treat  its  regular  members.  No  church  ever 
disciplined  one  of  those  baptized  children,  no 
matter  what  hia  wrong-doing,  if  he  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  for  himself  his  parental  vows. 

Bamxdl  J.  Fishkr. 

THE  BISHOPS’  PASTORAL. 

The  cloae  of  the  late  Episcopal  Convention  at 
Washington  was  marked,  aa  usual,  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  House  of  Bish 
opa.  Thia  has  now  been  published,  and  contains 
matter  of  interest  to  Christians  of  every  name. 
It  is  short,  and  practical  in  tone,  dealing  with 
the  great  questions  before  the  Church,  and  wast¬ 
ing  no  space  on  the  many  minor  matters  which 
take  up  more  or  lese  time  in  every  ecclesiastical 
gathering.  The  responsibilities  resting  upon 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  thia  land,  are  evidently 
deeply  felt,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Letter 
is  one  of  solemnity  under  the  pressure  of  great 
duties,  and  magnificent  opfortunities. 

The  only  statistics  given  show  that  the  list  of 
communicants  has  increased  in  the  last  three 
years,  by  ten  per  cent.,  or  63,145  in  all.  The 
contributions  for  the  same  term  exceed  those  of 
the  preceding  three  year  period  by  81,150,104. 
But  this  gratifying  exhibit  is  not  made  the 
occasion  of  vain  boasting,  but  rather  of  renewed 
appeal  for  yet  further  advance.  While  much  has 
been  done,  yet,  say  the  Bishops,  (and  their  words 
have  application  beyond  their  own  communion) : 

'The  record  of  statistics,  spiritual  and  mate* 
rial,  while  it  eocouragea  us  on  the  one  hand, 
leaves  us  impressed— almost,  we  may  say,  op¬ 
pressed— with  a  sense  of  duties  left  undone,  of 
open  doors  into  which  we  have  not  entered, 
which  must  mingle  the  penitential  utterances  of 
confession  with  the  words  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  The  cry  of  the  colored  people,  who  are 
our  wards  aa  Christian  citizens  of  America,  for 
adequate  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  to 
train  them  to  citizenship  of  the  nation  and  the 
Church ;  the  call  for  means  to  seize  the  openings 
and  opportunities  in  the  missionary  districts; 
and  the  huge  unoccupied  areas  in  dioceses  of  the 
West  and  South ;  the  claims  from  our  stinted 
missions  in  foreign  lands;  all  these  are  painful 
evidences  of  wide  indifference  and  of  inadequate 
support.  ....  We  dare  not  face  the  future 


without  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  this 
Church  needs  the  stirring  up  of  the  wills  of  the 
faithful  to  the  plenteous  bringing  forth  of  the 
fruit  of  good  works,  of  the  giving  of  their  sub¬ 
stance  and  tbemselvea  to  further  the  Master’s 
work.  Assured  of  our  Apoetolic  lineage,  we 
need  to  be  filled  with  Apostolic  love  and  zeal. 
And  as  the  new  century  opens  up  before  us,  we 
plead  with  the  Clergy  and  Lay  people  to  rise  to 
the  splendid  possibilities  of  a  richer  and  more 
real  discharge  of  their  stewardship  for  God,  who 
has  put  us  in  trust  with  the  treasures  of  His 
love  and  His  means  of  grace,  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  ” 

The  Letter  reaches  its  highest  point  in  its 
earnest  appeal  for  Christian  Missions,  and  the 
argument  has  rarely  been  better  put : 

“For  the  salvation  of  men  I  This  is  the  very 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Christ  an  Gospel. 
It  is  a  new  rvgenvrating  force,  applied  first  to 
the  individual  man  and  thence  to  the  mase  of 
men,  producing  in  the  first  instance  Christian 
character,  and  in  the  second,  Christian  civiliza 
tion.  And  that  immense  energy  of  spiritual 
propagation  is  of  ths  nature  of  the  Church,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  nominated  in  the  Commission: 
'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  ’  He  who  uttered  the  words 
called  himself  ‘the  Light  of  the  world ;’  and  it 
would  be  blundering  disloyalty  to  put  any  limit 
upon  the  mission  of  the  Church,  or  to  fail  to 
recognise  that,  by  His  command,  the  question 
of  missions  has  recsived  the  eternal  closure. 

“For,  first  of  all  and  chiefest  of  all,  the  man 
who  believea  in  Christ  must  believe  in  missions, 
must  believe  in  propagating  the  Gospel.  And 
if  he  believe  in  everything  but  missions,  he 
may  repeat  the  Creeds,  receive  the  Sacraments, 
luxuriate  in  the  poetry  of  worship,  addict  him 
self  to  theological,  canonical,  or  scriptural 
knowledge,  and  still  be  recreant  in  his  duty  to 
hie  Lord.” 

The  essential  conditions  of  national  prosperity 
and  permanence  are  excellently  stated  * 

“In  the  life  of  the  Nation,  as  in  'the  life  of 
the  Church,  we  may  not  forget  that  it  is  not  our 
cleverness,  not  our  wealth,  not  our  numbers, 
that  are  to  determine  these.  No  genius  in  states¬ 
manship,  no  mere  bulk  in  our  accumulations, 
no  numerical  greatness,  constitutes  enduring 
strength ;  whether  in  those  issues  that  affect 
great  social  problems  or  great  national  undertak¬ 
ings.  In  the  increasing  complexity  of  our 
American  life,  with  its  endless  varieties  of  racial 
traditions,  its  ever  increasing  accentuation  of 
social  or  commercial  rivalries  or  competitions, 
its  not  unnatural  disposition  to  grasp  at  terri 
torial  aggrandisement  or  imperial  expans  on, 
there  need  forever  to  be  heard  the  clear  notes  of 
those  august  and  simple  axioms  on  which  rest 
integrity  of  character  and  righteousness  of  con¬ 
duct  It  is  the  perpetual  temptation  of  success, 
whether  it  be  the  success  of  the  individual  or 
the  triumphs  of  the  State,  to  forget  these;  and 
to  believe,  living  as  we  are  in  the  hot  glare  of 
our  personal  or  National  triumphs,  that  force 
and  will,  and  the  splendor  of  illustrious  achieve 
ment,  are  the  things  that  make  a  people  great.  . 

~  “No  social  reconstructions,  no  political  mech¬ 
anism,  no  art  of  intellectual  adroitness,  no  spell 
of  personal  leadership,  will  suffice  to  lift  men  out 
of  those  lower  airs  of  greed  and  corruption  aud 
self-seeking,  down  into  which  a  nation  or  a  man 
may  so  easily  and  so  swiftly  descend— nothing, 
in  one  word,  save  that  one  transcendent  power 
which,  as  it  wrought  once  to  change  the  heart 
of  Hebrew  sophist  and  Roman  soldier  into  the 
heart  of  childlike  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ, 
waits  to  work  its  kindred  miracle  to-day.  Be 
students  of  your  age  and  disciples  of  all  the  best 
learning  of  your  generation,  but  never  forget 
that  God  alone  can  guide,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  renew,  enlighten,  and  upbuild  us  1” 
While  we  have  just  been  celebrating  the  260th 


anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  our 
Episcopalian  friends  anticipate,  next  year,  the 
350th  anniversary  of  their  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact  that  both  the 
Catechism  and  the  Common  Prayer  came  forth 
in  large  part  from  that  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
which  in  thia  sense  is  the  mother  of  us  all.  It 
is  well  to  be  thus  reminded  of  the  former  house 
of  both  Presbyterian  and  Prelatiat,and  whatever 
have  been  our  differences  in  the  past,  there 
should,  to-day,  be  nothing  but  friendly  rivalry 
in  the  Lord’s  work.  While  the  Prayer  Book 
had  a  hundred  years  the  start  of  the  Confession, 
yet  that  advantage  has  certainly  been  fully  made 
up.  The  one  chuich  stands  for  common  prayer; 
the  other  for  a  common  faith.  The  one  begins 
with  mao,  hia  name  and  duty ;  the  other  with 
God,  His  attributes  and  character.  And  as 
faith  and  prayer  are  the  Christian’s  duty,  and 
God  and  man  the  two  centies  of  the  universe, 
so  preaching  and  praying.  Confession  and  Creed, 
Preabyterian  and  Prelatist,  are  but  two  forms  or 
phases  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ. 

ASSOCIATION  WORK  IN  THE  ARMY. 

At  one  time  the  Army  and  Navy  Commission 
had  seventy  tents  in  the  field,  each  a  complete 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  under  the 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  secretaries.  The 
tents  were  large  and  airy,  forty  by  sixty  feet, 
and  were  open  everyday  from  8  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 
Facilities  for  correspondence  were  provided  free, 
at  a  cost  for  some  time  of  |1,0C0  per  week  to  the 
Committee  Nearly  four  million  eheets  of  latter 
paper  were  furnished,  and  nearly  as  many  en¬ 
velopes,  with  the  imprint  of  the  Commission 
and  the  American  fiag  on  each.  This  represented 
an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  with 
home  friends  on  the  part  of  tbe  soldiers  and 
sailors.  An  organ  and  song  books  were  provided 
for  each  tent,  and  much  of  the  leisure  time  of 
ha  soldiers  was  spent  with  music  and  song,  and 
in  the  evenings  Gospel  hymns  were  preferred  to 
all  others.  Very  generally  the  evening  closed 
with  a  little  informal  aong  service  and  prayer. 
Ice  water  was  provided  in  abundance,  for  a  time 
at  a  coat  of  nearly  IlOO  per  day.  Facilities  for 
games  in  tbe  tents  and  for  out  door  recreation 
were  provided.  Secular  and  religious  papers  and 
magazines  were  received  regularly  and  kept  on 
file.  There  were  given  away  sixty  thousand 
Testaments  and  Bibles,  sixty  thousand  army  and 
navy  hymn  books,  ten  thousand  “Medical  Rules 
for  Camp  Life,”  and  tons  of  tracts,  books,  mag 
azines,  etc.  Gospel  meetings  and  Bible  classes 
were  held  on  Sunday  and  frequently  during  the 
week.  Tbe  tents  were  open  at  all  times  for  the 
use  of  chaplains,  and  services  were  held  fre¬ 
quently  by  evangelists  and  others.  Tbe  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Moody,  has  kept  a  force  of  evangelists  at  each  of 
the  camps,  and  their  work  baa  been  peculiarly 
bleated. 

Accommodations  were  providid  for  sailors  at 
Key  Weat  and  other  ports.  Naval  vessels  and 
transports  were  visited,  meetings  held,  Bibles, 
hymn  books,  and  reading  matter  and  stationery 
were  distributed  freely.  The  secretaries  were 
regular  visitors  to  the  sick  and  woutded  in 
camps  and  hospitals,  and  were  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  home  friends  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  tbe  dying.  Tbe  homesick  and  discour¬ 
aged  soldier  boy  always  found  a  sympathizing 
friend,  to  whom  be  could  tell  bis  tale,  in  the 
person  of  tbe  secretary.  Nearly  all  tbe  secre¬ 
taries  were  sick,  many  were  sent  home,  some  are 
still  in  the  hospital,  and  one  died;  but  tbe 
places  of  those  unfitted  to  continue  the  work 
were  taken  by  others  as  they  were  needed.  Tents 
and  secretaries  accompanied  the  soldiers  to 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
cost  of  tbe  work  when  tbe  army  and  navy  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  8600 
each  day. 
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COULD  TUB  WAB  HATE  BEEN  ATOIDEDt 
Washikotoh.  November!,  1806. 
Whatever  hietorj  may  aay  of  the  preeent  year  it 
will  oot  eay  that  it  waa  a  tame  and  eventleaa 
one.  It  haa  not  been  a  year  of  peace  and  quiet- 
neon,  but  of  fierce  agitation,  and  war  on  both 
land  and  eea.  But  to  What  end  T  To  good  or  to 
evil  T  Was  the  war  a  juat  one  f  If  not,  it  waa 
a  wicked  one.  There  ia  no  middle  ground.  If 
the  country  waa  dragged  into  it  nnreaaona- 
bly,  without  juat  cauae,  then  must  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  our  guilt  It  in  of  no  one  to  try  to  hide  it. 
Our  only  amendment  in  to  fall  on  our  kneea  be 
fore  Qod,  and  before  all  the  nationa  of  the  earth, 
in  norrow  and  in  nhame. 

But  could  the  war  have  been  avoided  f  Or 
waa  it  one  of  the  inevitable  thinga  that  come 
like  the  tempeat  or  the  whirlwind ;  against  which 
all  the  power  of  man  atrogglea  in  vain  ?  As  to 
thin  there  are  two  opiniona  aa  far  apart  aa  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  polea.  Some  of  our 
leading  men  in  Congrean  were,  and  ntill  are,  of 
the  opinion  that  all  our  differencea  might  have 
been  adjuated  by  peaceful  meanurea.  Mr.  Reed, 
the  Speaker  of  the  flouae  of  Repreaentativee,  it 
in  well  known,  waa  utterly  oppoeed  to  the  war. 
And  next  to  him  there  is  no  man  who  stands 
higher  than  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  who  in  a 
recent  speech  in  Boston,  expressed  himself  in 
theee  memorable  words : 

“  I  firmly  believe  that,  if  the  public  press  of  the 
United  States  in  its  entirety  had  been  animated  by 
and  bad  expressed  tbrongbout  the  initiatory  pe¬ 
riods  of  this  controversy  a  calm,  sincere,  truthful' 
and  wisely  patriotic  disposition,  buttressing  itself 
against  the  great  doctrine  that  all  controversies, 
where  it  is  possible,  should  be  arbitrated  peacefully 
rather  than  settled  by  the  brutal  struggle  of  arms; 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  stood  there 
one-third  as  firmly  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  as  it 
did  stubbornly  throw  out  a  large  portion  of  its 
membership  in  favor  of  the  more  infiammatory 
methods— I  believe,  and  I  base  my  belief  on  confer¬ 
ences  with  tbe  President  day  after  day,  that  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  would  have  settled  every  just  ccm- 
troversy  that  we  had  toith  Spain  in  regard  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  on  lines  that  would  have  guaran¬ 
teed  and  enforced  everything  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  enforce,  or 
ought  to  enforce,  in  regard  to  humanity,  public 
and  private  rights,  and  stable  government  in  that 
island,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  drop  of  American 
or  Spanish  blood.” 

At  the  same  gathering  spoke  another  to  tbe 
same  purpose,  whose  words  had  even  a  greater 
weight,  inasmuch  aa  the  speaker  waa  none  other 
than  our  late  Minister  to  Spain.  General  Wood¬ 
ford,  a  man  who  ia  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  know  him ;  and  who  did  not  shrink  from  a 
conflict  from  any  feeling  of  timidity,  since  be 
had  been  himself  a  soldier  and  fought  gallantly 
in  our  Civil  War.  But  be,  too,  looked  upon 
the  present  war  aa  at  least  a  horrible  mistake  ! 
To  do  him  no  injustice,  we  quote  bis  very  words: 

“  Hisinstructions  when  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Spain  were  three-fold — to  secure  justice  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  people  of  Cuba;  to  insist  upon  protection  to 
the  great  American  and  commercial  interests  of  tbe 
United  States  in  Cuba;  and  to  seek  these  ends  so 
long  as  it  waa  possible  by  ways  of  peace,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  avoid  and  avert  war.  He  said  directly  to 
tbe  Spanish  government  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  permanent,  assured  peace  could  only 
come  in  Cuba  by  tbe  withdrawal  of  Spanish  author¬ 
ity  from  that  island.  His  first  effort  was  to  seenre 


the  withdrawal  from  Cuba  of  Gen.  Weyler,  then  so  proud,  and  that  clung  to  all  tbe  em- 
serving  aa  Gkivemor-General  with  the  understand-  blema  of  its  mighty  paat,  and  would  suffer  long 
ing  that  he  should  remain  two  years,  or  until  the  before  she  would  submit  to  have  wrenched  from 
spring  of  1808,  Gen.  Woodford  reached  Madrid  token  of  her  former  glory. 


September  1,  1897,  was  presented  to  the  Queen  Re 


I  beard  Castelar  in  tbe  Cortes,  and  was  car- 


gent  September  13,  had  his  first  official  interview 

with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  September  18,  ^  f 

addressed  his  first  official  communication  to  the  P‘‘°tograph  with  an  inscription  in  his  own 

hand  expressing  in  flowery  Spanish  compliments 
government  September  23,  and  before  the  4th  day  .dmiration  of  our  country.  I  have  been 
of  October  the  Conservative  Ministry,  that  had  in  1,4,  library,  where  be  could 

given  its  pledge  to  Gen.  Weyler,  resigned,  left  ipeak  with  the  greatest  freedom,  yet  he  never 
power,  and  before  the  end  of  October  Gen.  Weyler  even  suggested  the  poaasibility  that  the  Great 
had  been  withdrawn.  Next  came  the  proclamation  Republic  should  expand  so  far  as  to  take  in  the 
of  a  system  of  autonomy  for  the  island,  and  negotia-  "ever  faithful  island  of  Cuba.  ’’ 
tions  were  progressing  so  favorably  that  Gen.  Wood-  t^®  country  who  knows  most 

ford  declared  it  to  be  his  “deliberate  belief  that,  o*  politics  of  Spain,  is  Mr.  John  W.  Poster 
had  the  Maine  not  been  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Washington,  who  has  served  under 

.  ,  ,  ministrations,  having  boon  seven  years  our  Min- 

Havana,  and  had  not  that  singular  and  undlplo-  4^  ^.^,4^^ 

matic  letter  of  Senor  de  Lome  been  discovered,  ^4,^^  ^is  name  is  to  this  day  hold  in  honorable 
before  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1898  the  Spanish  remembrance.  Nor  was  be  debarred  from  inter- 
fiag  would  have  left  the  island  of.  Culm  without  course  by  ignorance  of  the  language,  which  he 
the  firing  of  a  shot  or  the  loss  of  a  life.”  speaks  like  a  Spaniard.  To  him  I  have  turned 

Such  testimony  as  this  is  not  to  be  put  aside  with  tbe  question,  "Could  the  war  have  been 
with  a  wave  of  tbe  band,  as  if  one  should  say,  prevented  T"  to  which  he  answered  moat  posi- 
“It  is  no  use  to  diecoastbe  morality  of  tbe  ques  tively,  "No:  all  that  Spain  could  have  done, 
tion  since  the  war  has  come,  the  battles  have  would  have  been  to  give  to  Cuba  what  she  would 
been  fought,  and  the  victories  won.  We  are  not  call  ‘autonomy,’  but,”  ho  added,  "how  could 
to  charge  wrong  to  our  country,  especially  when  she  give  an  autonomy  which  she  did  not  possess 
tbe  deeds  of  our  army  and  navy  have  placed  the  herself  I” 


American  Republic  among  tbe  great  powers  of 
the  world.  ’  ’ 


Now  if  ws  are  to  balance  opiniona  one  against 
another,  I  must  think  that  even  a  Boston  audi- 


But  it  is  never  too  late  to  discuis  the  moral  «cce  would  confess  that  the  opinion  of  our 
character  of  a  great  crisis  in  our  national  life;  l*to  Minister  to  Spain,  who  waa  but  a  few 
if  we  do  not  judge  ourselves,  posterity  will;  in  months  in  Madrid,  would  hardly  out-weigh  that 
the  next  century,  which  is  so  near,  our  country  of  •  man  who  bad  lived  in  Mexico  and  Spain 
will  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  history,  and  f***  years,  till  ho  was  as  much  at  home  in  the 
if  the  verdict  be  that  tbe  war  was  needless,  it  aoft  Castilian  as  in  bis  own  rugged  mother 
will  be  condemned,  not  only  as  a  mistake,  but  tongue.  And  when  tbe  President  of  the  United 


as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes. 


States  tells  me  with  the  utmost  earnestness,  as 


Against  such  a  charge  what  have  ws  to  ssy  ?  he  did  only  yesterday,  that  "he  did  everything 
Could  the  war  have  been  avoided  T  What  is  ths  1°  bi®  power  to  avert  a  war,”  I  believe  him 
testimony  of  those  best  informed  f  with  all  my  heart,  and  only  pray  God  to  give 

I  do  not^attaoh  much  importance  to  tbe  im-  him  wisdom  and  strength  to  carry  out  the  work 
preaaioDS  of  travellers,  formed  as  they  often  are  f>®  f>®®  begun.  U.  M.  F. 

from  the  conversation  with  those  whom  they  - 

meet  in  railway  carriages,  and  least  of  all  do  The  "Year  Book  of  Prayer  for  Foreign  Mis- 
I  c  airn  any  authority  for  my  own  flying  obwrva-  eions,  1899,”  just  issued  by  the  Women’s  Por¬ 
tions  I  have  only  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Spain,  eign  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Presbyterian 
but  that  was  long  enough  to  make  me  in  love  Church  is  a  moit  valuable  publication,  which 
with  the  country  and  the  people.  And  a  Yankee  ought  to  be  in  tbe  hands  of  every  one  interested 
who  goes  op  and  down  in  the  earth  generally  in  the  great  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to 
keeps  his  eyss  open,  and  his  ears  also,  and  foreign  lands.  Arranged  in  tbe  form  of  a  ctlen- 
thereby  receives  impressions  that  he  may  with-  dar  it  is  as  described  in  its  secondary  title,  "a 


out  presumption  give  to  bis  friends. 


Roll-Csil  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 


I  have  already  mentioned  what  the  Duke  of  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  A 
Veragua,  tbe  descendant  of  Christopher  Colum-  subject  for  special  prayer  is  given  for  each 
bus,  said  to,  me  that  "there  was  not  a  man  in  day  in  the  year,  with  the  names  of  tbe  mission- 
Spain  who  would  not  give  the  last  drop  of  his  aries  engaged  in  that  particular  work,  and  the 
blood  to  keep  Cuba  I”  But  if  this  be  put  aside,  Ungth  of  time  they  have  been  in  service.  The 
as  Gascon  boaating,  1  may  give  tbe  testimony  population  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  is 
of  men  who  have  l^n  in  the  same  position  as  added  with  the  names  of  other  religious  socie- 
General  Woodford,  as  Ministers  to  Spain.  It  ties  working  there,  making  altogether  a  con- 
is  eleven  years  since  I  was  in  Madrid,  where  I  densed  encyclopedia  of  missionary  information, 
waa  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  that  invaluable  for  reference  and  suggestive  of  topics 
most  intelligent  and  large  hearted  Southerner,  fo'  missionary  meetings.  The  summaries  of 
Dr.  Curry,  so  long  connected  with  the  Peabody  statistica  are  carefully  prepared ;  a  good  index 
Fund,  which  has  done  so  much  for  education  in  helps  the  reader  to  turn  quickly  to  tbe  needed 
tbe  South.  He  waa  very  popular  in  Madrid,  information ;  and  the  little  pamphlet,  tastefully 
and  ntill  cherishes  tbe  warmest  friendship  for  bound  in  blue  crepe  paper,  makes  a  dainty 
many  Spanish  statesmen  of  whom  be  cannot  Christmas  gift,  all  furnished  for  ths  small  sum 
speak  without  pain  at  the  heart.  But  when  I  of  ten  cents.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  send 
asked  him  if  be  ever  heard  a  member  of  the  to  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
government  express  a  willingnean  to  part  with  Fifth  Avenue,  for  copies  for  themselves  and  for 
Cuba,  he  could  recall  but  a  single  instance,  their  friends, 
when  Senor  Moret,  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  —  « 

fairs,  admitted  to  him  that  Cuba  bad  its  draw-  Tbe  Missionary  Alliance  haa  resolved  to  wait 
backs,  and  that  he  (be  spoke  for  no  one  else)  no  longer  for  our  peace  commissioners  and  those 
would  be  willing  ttat  its  connection  with  of  Spain,  having  named  Mias  White,  formerly  of 
Spain  ahould  be  little  more  than  nominal — such  Venexuela,  and  before  that  a  missionary  in 
as  that  of  Canada  with  England  I  But  this  waa  Spain,  to  go  to  tbe  Philippines.  Sbe  will  doubt- 
oot  said  in  the  Cortes,  but  in  private  converse-  leas  not  go  out  alone,  but  in  any  event,  her  thor- 
tion,  and  even  he  virtually  acknowledged  ough  experience  in  work  very  similar  ia  greatly 
at  it  would  not  be  adopted  by  a  nation  in  her  favor. 


November  10,  1896. 
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THE  CUBAN  INgUBHENTS. 

Tbere  has  beeo  a  good  deal  aaid  about  the  dis- 
aatiafactioD  of  the  ioaurgenta  in  Cuba  becauaa 
they  were  not  made  more  conapicuoua  in  the  aet- 
tlement  of  affaira,  but  were  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  To  thia  it  may  be  acawered  that,  if 
they  have  a  little  patience,  they  will  have  all  to 
which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  The  great  maaa 
of  them  are  very  ignorant  and  unfit  for  any  oflSce 
or  poaition  of  reaponaibility.  But  the  leadera, 
80  far  aa  they  ahow  capacity,  will  in  due  time 
be  recogniied,  and  be  put  in  poeitiona  forwhish 
they  are  qualified.  In  proof  of  thia  ia  a  letter 
from  General  Gomez,  who  waitea : 


and  waa  atopped  legally  from  extending  ita 
poaaeaaiona. 

But.  as  againat  thia  contention,  it  can  be 
shown  by  the  Americana  that,  remdleas  of  the 
exact  date  of  the  surrender  of  Mnila,  Admiral 
Dewey  afloat  lay  for  two  months  before  the 
city,  while  for  moat  of  the  time  United  States 
troops  were  ashore  near  the  Spanish  positions, 
and  that  the  town  might  have  been  taken  at  any 
moment  during  that  period.  The  only  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  waa  a  desire  to  make  sure  before 
taking  poaaeaaion  that  the  Uvea  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ahonld  be  safe- 
guarded  to  the  utmoat,  and  in  reality  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  were  as  much  in  possession  of  the 
place  then  an  now. 


“1  have  full  confidence  in  the  solemn  prom¬ 
ises  made  by  the  Oongresa  of  Washington  and 
for  that  reason  I  do  not  have  any  fear  as  to  the 
independence  of  Cuba.  Some  time  must  elapse 
before  our  ideal  will  be  realized;  but  after  no 
many  struggles  and  privations  we  can  wait  a  lit¬ 
tle  loimer. 

“Militarv  occupation  by  the  United  States  is 
to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to  prepare  and 
hurry  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  and  to  bring 
about  harmony  among  the  different  factors  in 
Ouban  politics.  Dur.ng  thia  military  occupa¬ 
tion  the  republican  Government  will  be  organ¬ 
ised.  Ita  decisions  will  be  finally  accepted  by 
all ;  order  will  reign  everywhere. 

“Thoae  who  apeak  now  of  annexation  try  to 
satisfy,  above  all.  their  spite,  propagating  un 
founded  fears  as  to  personal  security  and  private 
property.  The  final  success  of  our  struggle  has 
required  nececeary  destruction  of  property  which 
the  enemy  used  to  ita  advantage,  but  which  we 
have  never  attacked  in  individuals. 

“The  struggle  againat  Spain  ia  now  ended; 
we  commence  on  a  more  delicate  and  difficult 
task,  namely,  to  make  our  republican  political 
system  triumph,  and  to  reconstruct  the  country. 
It  in  not  an  easy  labor,  and  all  men  who  lore 
their  country  should  contribute  to  it ;  for  that 
reason  I  cannot  retire  now,  notwithstanding  my 
sixty  one  years  Most  of  the  officers  and  s.<ldiers 
went  into  the  field  obeying  my  orders;  I  cannot 
abandon  them  until  their  future  is  aesured. 
They  have  lost  everything  they  had,  they  have 
all  right  to  some  compensation,  and,  above  all, 
to  their  salaries;  the  new  government  must 
secure  them.  The  disbandment  cannot  occur 
until  the  Spaniards  have  evacuated ;  my  men 
cannot  be  abandoned  without  bread  or  work, 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.” 


MAKING  PEACE  SLOWLY. 

The  negotiations  at  Paris  seem  to  drsg.  The 
firm  position  taken  by  the  American  Oommis- 
sioners  takei  the  Spaniards  all  aback.  They 
wish  to  fence  and  parley  and  set  off  their  own 
claims  againat  ours.  A  despatch  from  Washing 
ton  says: 

While  they  have  not  in  exact  terms  submitted 
a  counter  proposition,  the  Spaniards,  by  entering 
upon  the  argument  of  the  American  proposition, 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  negotiate  relative  to 
the  Philippines,  that  has  shown  to  be  erroneous 
the  prediction  that  they  would  indignantly  spurn 
any  proposition  that  contemplated  a  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  archipelago. 

It  is  quite  probable  the  way  is  now  open  to 
•  compromise,  and  that  a  monetary  difference 
will  be  found  to  be  the  only  one  of  substance. 
This,  it  is  believed,  is  represented  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  about  forty  millions  of  dollars, 
probably  the  utmost  allowance  which  the  United 
States  will  be  willing  to  pay  Spain  for  the  im 
provements  in  the  Philippines,  and  two  hundred 
millions  which  repreeents  about  the  minimum  of 
the  Spanish  claim  for  compensation  on  account 
of  the  cession  of  the  entire  group.  With  about 
#150.000,000  at  stake  in  this  issue,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tbere  is  fair  reason  to  exepect  that  the 
negotiations  at  Paris  between  the  two  parties 
will  not  be  speedily  terminated. 

^  It  is  freely  admitted  here  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Spanish  objections  to  the  last 
American  proposal  was  admirable  in  many 
respects,  and  evidenced  the  possession  of  keen 
legal  talent  by  the  Spanish  side.  Yet  the  objec¬ 
tions  and  points  made  were  not  new,  and  in 
most  cases  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the 


prepared  for. 

The  strongest  point  made  by  the  Spanish  aide 
relates  to  the  taxing  of  Manila  two  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  protocol  in  Washington,  on 
which  they  base  their  assumption  that  the 
United  States  was  not  in  possession  of  anv  part 
of  the  Philippines  outside  of  the  insignificant 
station  at  Oavite  at  the  time  hostilities  ceased^ 


SYNOD'S  BUPON8K  TO  THB  NEW  YOBK 
SABBATH  COBfMITTBX. 

It  ought  not  to  go  without  some  public  notice, 
that,  at  the  late  meeting  in  Elmira,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Sabbath  Committee,  addressed  the  Synod  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  work  of  that  association,  and  was 
listened  to  with  marked  interest.  The  facts 
vividly  presented  in  his  speech  were  alarmingly 
significant,  and  showed  the  grave  peril  in  which 
the  assaults  upon  the  lord’s  Day  have  placed  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  our  idligion. 

Synod  unanimously  took  the  following  action : 

“In  response  to  statements  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  Sabbath  Committee,  Synod  in 
happy  to  renew  its  endorsement,  often  given,  of 
the  work  of  this  Committee  in  maintaining  the 
Day  of  Rest.  Ita  succetsful  prosecution  of  its 
work  for  forty  years  has  justly  gained  for  it  the 
approval  oi  good  citizens  of  all  classes.  The 
Synod  bespeaxa  lor  it  me  co-operation  of  all  our 
congregations  in  supporting  the  laws  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  Lord's  Day,  and  in  resisting  hostile  leg¬ 
islation.” 

Without  sleepless  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Christian  people  we  may  soon  find,  with  the 
k!?d  of  legiTlatiuear we  hav^ h^d~of''late,  that, 
no  far  aa  their  pernicious  activity  can  effect  it, 
all  the  barriers  which  now  protect  the  Christian 
day  of  rest  will  be  down.  Clxrious. 


By  reason  of  strength,  and  the  good  hand  of 
God  upon  him  all  along  the  way,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Baltimory 
attained  to  the  age  of  eighty  years  on  November 
7tb.  Becoming  aware  of  thin  interesting  event 
in  the  life  of  their  venerated  senior  pastor  and 
friend,  a  host  of  his  people  and  friends  asked 
for  a  special  opportunity  to  greet  him,  and 
that  waa  afforded  at  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Monday  evening.  An  was  antici¬ 
pated,  the  occasion  proved  a  delightful  one  in 
all  respects.  Oc  the  day  previous,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Dr.  Smith  occupied  the  pulpit,  giving  a 
highly  appropriate  discourse,  following  which 
congratulatory  action  on  the  part  of  the  Preaby- 
lery  of  Baltimore  was  presented  and  read. 
Hardly  another  of  our  ministers  ia  so  well 
known  throughout  the  Church  as  in  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Smith.  He  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1887,  when  his  gracious  and  impar¬ 
tial  rulings  left  a  delightful  memory  of  him  yet 
cherished  by  surviving  delegates.  His  people 
did  well  to  emphasize  their  own  and  the  regard 
and  love  of  so  many  others  for  their  aged,  yet, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  quite  vigorous  paetor. 


Those  who  bad  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Hancbett’s  piano  recitals  last  year  will 
be  delighted  to  Icam  that  he  is  now  giving  a 
new  series  on  successive  Monday  mornings  at 
Chickering  Hall.  They  are  well  named  Analyti¬ 
cal  Recitals,  for  Dr.  Hanchett’s  prefatory  com 
ments  on  the  composer’s  intentions  and  methrds, 
and  the  relations  of  their  work  to  that  of  other 
musicians,  are  very  clear,  comprehensive  and 
helpful.  His  playing  in  sympathetic  and  he  is 
frequently  assisted  by  vocal  artists  which  adds 
variety  and  interest  to  bis  well  chosen  programA 
These  recitals  will  be  found  instruetiveand  de¬ 
lightful  by  all  piano  students  and  music  lovers. 


PROF.  W.  A.  BROWN  INAUGURATED. 

On  Tuesday,  November  lat,  at  8.15  o’clock, 
the  Rev.  William  Adams  Brown  wan  inaugurated 
aa  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Tbs  ser¬ 
vice,  which  took  place  in  the  Adams  Onapel, 
was  attended  by  a  large  and  representative 
audience.  Besides  many  Directors,  Alumni, 
students  and  friends  of  the  Seminary,  there  were 
present  from  other  institutions  President  Low 
and  Profetsom  Sloan  and  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  Chancellor  McCracken  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  Professor  Emerson  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Professors  Fisher  and 
Blackman  of  tha  Ya!e  Divinity  School,  Presi¬ 
dent  Butts  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Professor  Mitchell  of  the  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

The  services  were  opened  with  an  organ  vol¬ 
untary  by  Dr.  Qsrrit  Smith,  during  which  the 
choir.  Faculty,  Directors  and  invited  guests 
entered  in  procession,  and  took  places  in  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  on  the  platform.  Prayer 
waa  offered  by  President  Hall,  after  which  the 
hymn,  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation,”  was 
sung,  and  the  Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School.  The  President  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown,  then  announced 
the  election  of  Professor  Brown,  and  after  his 
assent  to  the  constitutional  declaration  declared 
him  duly  inaugurated  as  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology.  The  charge  was  then  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkburst,  D.D., 
who  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  personal  inspira 
tion  in  theological  instruction,  and  empbaaiied 
the  prophetic  function  of  the  teacher.  Professor 
Brown  then  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address 
upon  the  theme,  “Christ,  the  vitalising  princi¬ 
ple  of  Christian  Theology.”  After  the  address, 
the  audience  joined  in  singing  Whittier’s  hymn, 
“Immortal  Love,”  and  the  service  closed  with 
prayer  and  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  S  Hastings,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  newly  elected  Professor  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
John  Crosby  Brown,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Seminary,  and  tha  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  one  of  its  for¬ 
mer  Presidents.  He  was  graduated  from  Yals 
University  in  1886,  and  spent  the  following  year 
in  graduate  study,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.A. 
He  studied  theology  in  Union  Seminary,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1890.  He  continued  his 
theological  studies  as  Fellow  of  the  Seminary, 
in  Berlin,  during  the  following  two  yearA  On 
his  return  to  this  country  in  1892  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Instructor  in  Church  History,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year,  waa 
transferred  to  the  department  of  Systematic  The¬ 
ology.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  Provisional 
Professor  in  the  same  department.  His  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  Roosevelt  Chair  was  the  Rev. 
John  Hopkins  Worcester,  Jr.,  D. D.,  whose  un¬ 
timely  death  in  1893  created  the  vacancy  now 
filled  by  Professor  Brown’s  appointment.  Ear¬ 
lier  occupants  of  the  Chair  were  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  William 
G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


The  Dreyfus  Case  seems  to  be  fading  into  the 
diatancA  The  mob  no  longer  rules  in  Paris,  and 
the  law  begins  to  take  its  conns.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  does  not  seem  to  be  frightened  out  of 
their  senses  by  the  out-cries  of  the  army  or  the 
mob.  lbs  law  is  left  to  take  its  course.  Colonel 
Picquart,  who  was  thrown  into  a  cell  because  he 
dared  to  differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  superiors  is  a  free  man  again :  and  the 
Court  in  not  so  exacting  aa  to  the  production  of 
ali  the  doenmentA  trusting  entirely  to  the  good 
faith  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet.,  in  whom 
Americans  will  have  more  confidence  when  they 
are  informed  that  he  ia  a  Protestant  1 
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The  twentj- fifth  aDnivereerj  of  Faith  Preaby- 
teriao  Oharch  will  come  off  daring  the  first  four 
days  of  next  week,  Sabbath,  November  13tb  and 
the  three  daya  next  following.  An  in  widely 
known,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.,  is 
the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  haa  bMn  during 
its  whole  existence — first  as  a  mission  and  now 
for  years  as  a  prosperous  church.  We  mean  pros¬ 
perous  in  the  highest  sense,  for  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  counts  a  ningle  man  or  woman  of  large 
wealth  among  iU  members  or  congregation.  Dr. 
Hoadley  will  preach  an  Historical  Sermon  on 
Sabbath  morning;  the  Sunday  school  will  have 
special  exercises  at  2  30  P.M.,  including  brief 
addresses  by  visiting  Superintendents,  and  the 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  Anniversary  Exer- 
ciaea,  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling,  Dr.  Tbomaa  S  Hast- 
inga,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  John  J.  Donaldson  and 
Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans  speaking.  The  Monday 
evening  exercises  will  be  marked  by  good  sing¬ 
ing  and  plenty  of  good  speaking,  such  an  array 
of  city  pastors  being  seldom  present  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  a  brother  pastor,  vis:  Drs.  Shaw, 
Ooe,  Roasiter,  Alexander,  Schauffler,  etc.  Tues 
day  evening  the  Young  People  have  the  right 
of  way,  the  closing  addresses  being  by  Drs. 
Kittredge  and  Merle  Smith.  The  closing  service 
will  be  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the  entire 
congregation  will  assemble  for  prayer,  and  re¬ 
newed  consecration.  Faith  Church  is  in  West 
Forty  eighth  street,  at  No.  3G9. 


A  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Board 
who  is  laboring  on  a  field  one  hundred  miles  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty,throogh  a  very  mountain¬ 
ous  part  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  who  has 
been  unable  to  buy  a  team  of  horses  because  of 
sickness  in  bis  family,  is  almost  worn  out  by 
taking  the  long  trips  necessary  for  h  a  work  on 
small  ponies,  tiometimes  he  is  sway  four,  five 
or  six  days  on  these  wearying  toura.  He  now 
haa  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a  team  of  horses 
if  fiftff  dollara  can  be  secured  for  thie  purpoee 
by  the  fifteenth  of  November.  He  hopes  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  buggy  on  the  instalment  plan  if  he  gets 
the  bwses.  If  any  one  feels  disposed  to  aid  him 
in  procuring  this  much  needed  equipment  for 
frontier  servic*,  and  will  communicate  at  once 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis 
sions,  word  will  be  sent  to  the  missionary  and 
the  gift  gratefully  reoeived,as  it  is  most  worthily 
bestowed. 

•  —  ■  ♦  I  ■ 

The  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn  sailed  for  Indi 
on  October  27th.  He  follows  up  the  work  in¬ 
augurated  by  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows  of  Chicago, 
and  will  spend  the  whole  winter  in  giving  bis 
lectures  in  the  principal  cities  of  India.  The 
large  attention  won  by  his  predecessor  will 
doubtless  be  accorded  to  Dr.  Fairbaim,  though 
it  is  not  reported  in  advance  of  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Barrows,  that  he  comes  to  declare  a 
via  media  for  Christianity  and  the  various  non- 
Christian  systems.  Nothing  was  farther  from 
the  American  lecturer’s  purpose,  but  the  report 
and  its  contradictions,  fell  out  to  the  advantage 
of  the  truth  by  securing  for  it  a  large  and  at¬ 
tentive  hearing.  As  all  know,  perhaps  no  scholar 
in  ail  Britain  is  better  equipped  for  his  present 
errand  than  Dr.  Fairbairn.  Daring  his  abunce, 
I  Professor  Massie  will  act  as  President  of  Mans¬ 
field  College,  Oxford. 


The  Official  Board  of  the  “Old  First"  Church 
have  once  more  invited  the  public  to  attend  a 
Swiss  of  Mr.  Wiliiam  C.  Carl’s  delightful  Free 
Organ  Recitals.  They  began  last  week  and  will 
bo  continued  on  every  successive  Friday  after¬ 
noon  at  4  P.  M.,  until  December  2d.  Distin¬ 
guished  solo  artists  will  assist  Mr.  Carl,  who 
announces  some  new  organ  music  to  be  rendered 
far  the  first  tims  in  this  country,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  promise  to  be  os  attractive  as  in  former 
years.  Last  wsek  the  old  church,  large  aa  it  is, 
could  hardly  hold  the  audience  that  gathered  to 
enjoy  this  delightful  music. 


A  MEMORY. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  exchanged  pul¬ 
pits  with  Dr.  Buckingham  of  Canton,  Ohio.  As 
I  stepped  on  the  platform  I  handed  the  written 
text  of  the  sermon  to  a  Mr.  Saxton,  who  sat  in 
a  chair  close  to  the  pulpit.  This  was  done  in 
accordance  with  nrevious  instruction.  Mr.  Sax¬ 
ton  was  then  editor  of  the  Canton  Repository 
and  had  served  longer  in  the  editorial  line  than 
any  other  in  Ohio.  At  the  time  mentioned,  be 
bad  been  in  office  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
regular  attendant  on  all  its  serivces  though  then 
feeble  by  age  and  quite  hard  of  bearing.  For  a 
few  moments  he  tried  with  bis  ear  trumpet  to 
catch  the  words  of  the  sermon,  and  then  eat 
quietly  to  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Afterward,  when  I  had  opportunity,  I  asked 
why,  when  he  could  not  hear,  he  persisted  in 
coming  to  church  in  all  seasons  and  weathers  T 
In  Bubetance  bis  answer  was:  “If  younger  and 
stronger  persons,  in  the  poKSssion  of  all  their 
bodily  faculties,  see  me  going  to  the  house  of 
God,  they  will  think  they  ought  to  go.  I  am 
vain  enough  to  believe  I  have  a  following ;  that 
I  do  lead  one  or  more  having  good  ears  to  the 
right  place,  which  on  Sundays,  as  1  think,  is 
the  Presbyterian  Church." 

Dr.  Buckingham  and  old  Mr.  Saxton  have 
been  in  their  graves  for  many  years,  but  the 
memory  of  them  lingers  with  me. 

Last  evening,  while  thinking  of  other  days,  I 
caught  through  the  leaves  the  glint  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  sunset  and  stepped  from  the  avenue  of  trees 
to  the  middle  of  the  road  that  I  might  see  it 
in  all  its  splendor.  There  was  a  mackerel  sky 
and  the  fieecy  clouds  were  changing  from  white 
to  darker  shades  In  the  West,  near  the  hori- 
xon,  the  sky  was  brflliaot  crimson.  The  sun, 
already  down,  was  casting  its  bright  beams  on 
the  lower  clouds  and  transforming  them  into 
images  of  beauty.  Above  this  glowing  [atch  of 
the  sky  was  quite  a  space  of  gray.  Then, 
through  some  bidden  rift,  came  the  light  mak¬ 
ing  another  line  of  bright  coloring,  but  lees  in 
tense  than  the  first,  while  far  above  that,  near  to 
the  aenith,  the  great  artist,  the  sun,  was  lightly 
touching  the  fioating  vapors  with  his  brush. 

In  that  Western  sky  I  looked  on  the  symbol  of 
departed  friends.  When  these  men  died,  the 
entire  community  saw  the  reflection  of  their 
characters.  Their  piety,  devotion  and  goo 
works  were  in  all  mouths.  Years  passed  and 
their  names  were  scarcely  mentioned.  But  at 
length.  Canton  friends  long  separated  by  the 
business  of  the  world,  came  together  and  talked 
over  old  times.  They  mentioned  these  names 
and  the  ennobling  influence  their  lives  had  had 
on  them  and  on  others.  They  discussed  their 
fidelity  and  constancy.  They  made  them,  though 
dead,  to  speak  once  more.  This  was  the  first 
brightened  rift  above  the  gray. 

Then  I  thought  of  myself,  far  removed  by 
miles  and  years  from  the  place  and  the  com 
panions  of  the  first  year  of  my  ministry,  looking 
for  the  light  of  other  days  and  there  it  was  high 
up  in  the  borison  of  memory,  a  sky  tinging 
clouds  that  otherwise  would  be  sombre. 

Again  memory  took  me  back  to  childhood 
days.  I  saw  Squire  Gilman,  the  oldest  man  of 
Hill  town,  I  will  call  it.  the  one  who,  when  a 
vessel  and  its  passengers  on  Lake  Erie  in  time 
of  storm  were  deserted  by  captain  and  crew  and 
left  to  be  swallowed  by  the  angry  deep,  took 
command,  saying,  “He  did  not  mean  to  be 
drowned  in  a  frog  pond,  ’  ’  and  with  the  help  of 
others,  for  he  was  something  of  a  sailor,  brought 
all  to  land.  I  had  heard  the  story  of  his  refor¬ 
mation,  how  he  in  the  thirties,  when  it  was 
common  for  all  to  drink,  had  signed  the  pledge 
and  kept  It;  that  later  he  had  given  up  the 
chewing  of  tobacco,  and  within  my  memory, 
when  passed  four  score,  he  bad  replied  to  his 
wife,  who  said  to  him,  retiring  for  the  night : 
“Squirs,  you  have  forgotten  to  take  your  pipe 


from  the  asbee?"  “I  shall  never  take  it  out." 
To  me,  he  was  the  man  of  iron  will.  When  his 
mind  was  made  up  to  break  a  habit,  no  matter  of 
how  long  standing  it  might  be,  it  was  broken. 
He  ruled  bis  spirit  and  kept  bis  body  in  sub¬ 
jection  and  so  was  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city. 

Then  there  came  before  me  the  face  of  another 
so  conscientious  that  he  would  not  take  for  an 
article  of  goods  a  penny  more  than  he  believed  it 
to  be  worth.  He  was  careful  to  give  good  meas¬ 
ure  in  all  business  transactions.  I  saw  him  as 
he  led  the  family  in  its  devotions.  There  was  a 
resurrection  of  the  sainted  dead.  They  stood 
before  me  “in  white  robes. "  Borne  one  has  writ¬ 
ten:  “It  is  not  so  much  what  one  has  done  aa 
what  be  is."  These  men  were  great  in  their 
virtues  rather  than  noted  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Yesterday  is  gone,  and  the  sun  of  to-day  ia 
shining.  There  will  be  other  sunsets.  Thera 
likely  will  be  clouds  to  catch  their  last  rays  of 
light.  There  will  be  in  coming  years  memories 
to  those  who  now  are  young  men  and  women  or 
even  boys  and  girls.  They  will  remember  the 
middle-aged  and  the  old  men  and  women  of 
their  early  life.  The  kodaks  of  the  mind  are 
now  busy  catching  the  images  of  faces  and  of 
characters,  too.  In  coming  years,  in  their  idle 
and  perhaps  in  their  busy  moments,  they  will 
look  at  them.  These  pictures  will  not  change, 
nor  fade. 

We  can  but  ask :  What  memory,  what  picture, 
shall  we  leave  for  others?  Shall  the  clouds  abova 
the  Buneet  of  our  lives  be  gilded  with  the  halo  ot 
a  heavenly  light  7  George  A.  Little. 

Roann.  Indiana. 


YOUTH 'AND  AOE  IN  METHPHORS. 

PROLOG  0B. 

Mind  the  dactyls  and  the  spondees,  the  singulars  and 
plurals, 

The  penults  and  the  antees,  the  troches  and 
caesurals ; 

Give  to  each  word  the  deepest  sense  the  Lexicon 
defines. 

But  catch  a  deeper  meaning  still  to  read  between  tha 
lines.  _ 


Birds  that  northward  winged  their  way  have  turned 
toward  the  south. 

The  stream,  so  rapid  at  its  source,  grows  quiet  near 
its  month ; 

The  sKylark  blithely  singing  soars  to  greet  the  early 
light. 

And  plaintive  whippoorwills  foretell  the  coming  ou 
of  night. 

Swift  files  the  arrow  from  the  bow  so  vigorously  bent 

But  falleth  gently  to  the  earth  when  speed  and  force 
are  spent; 

In  beauty  is  the  castle  huilt,  and  masoned  stone  by 
stone ; 

More  beautiful  its  ruined  walls  with  ivy  overgrown. 

Morning  moves  to  busy  noon,  aud  noon  to  setting 
day— 

Jet  locks  are  turned  to  golden  brown,  and  golden 
brown  to  grey ; 

When  fruits  of  early  summer  have  their  early  fiavor 
lost. 

There  still  remain  delicious  fruits  which  ripen  after 
frost. 

Music  once  in  major  is  transposed  to  minor  key ; 

With  noise  and  rush  the  tide  comes  in,  but  ebbetb 
silently ; 

Young  lovely  ALPHA  opens  wide  Life’s  bright  and 
golden  door ; 

At  length  comes  aged  OMEGA  to  close  it  evermore. 

SALVE,  the  beautiful,  upon  Life’s  shining'threshold 
stands,  4  , 

With  "hail  and  welcome”  on  her  lips  and  flowers  in 
her  hands ; 

While  VALE,  at  Life’s  exit-gate  sits  bent,  and  blind 

grey, 

Repeating  oft  his  sad  “  farewell,”  since  all  must  pass 
that  way. 

BPILOOVB. 

Howe’er  prolonged,  still  life  is  sweet  (alternate 
smiles  and  tears) ;  4 

’Twas  e’en  to  him  who  measured  three  times  three 
hundred  years ;  ", 

As  figures  of  our  lives,  these  words  are  fitly  spoken 

Ere  the  ^Iver  cord  be  loosed  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken.’ 

If  retrospection  should  reveal  some  cloud  upon  the 
past, 

Which  o’er  the  passing  present  doth  a  sombre 
shadow  cast. 

Turn  we  our  vision  forward,  leaving  sad  and  vain 
regrets, 

And  find  a  cloudless  landscape  ’neath  a  sun  that 
never  sets. 

Elias  S.  Hawley. 

Buvvalo,  1806. 


November  16,  I8d8. 


THE  evangelist. 


“  PHOTOGBAPHS ”  OB  GABTOONS! 

By.  R.  M.  Patterson.  LL.  D. 

I  will  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Harlan  can  go  in  plead¬ 
ing  for  a  reverential  bearing  ae  we  enter  the 
bouse  of  Qod— while  there— and  as  we  leave  it. 
But  as  I  read  his  sermon  in  The  Evangelist  of 
October  6tb,  1  aeked  :  Where  did  he  take  those 
three  snap  "photographs  T”  and  are  they  not 
rather  like  Nast's  cartoons  T  Are  they  not  cari¬ 
catures  even  of  what  the  able  and  eloquent 
Rochester  preacher  may  have  seen  ? 

flis  ministry  has  been  a  very  successful  one  in 
congregations  of  the  wealthy^  the  educated,  the 
cultured.  Does  he  wish  ue  to  understand  that 
the  refined  and  courtly  communicant  members 
of  those  churches  and  such  as  those,  are  guilty 
of  the  irreverence  that  he  pillories  f  I  do  not 
ask  whether  casual  attendants  and  non  professors 
hsve  so  acted  and  do  so  act.  Their  conduct 
cannot  be  woven  into  an  indictment  against  the 
churches;  but  the  communicant  members — has 
Mr.  U.  photographed  them  f 

In  the  sermon  are  such  assertions  ae  these : 
"The  notorious  irreverence  shown  in  the  public 
services  of  most  churches  in  America;"  "irtev 
erence  in  church  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
the  unconscious  habit  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can;"  "irreverence  is  notoriously  a  national 
trait;"  " in  this  matter  of  irreverent  demeanor 
in  church  the  average  Epiecopal  congregation  is 
far  above  the  average  Presbyterian  congrega¬ 
tion. "  And  the  three  very  ugly  photographs 
which  he  uncovers  are  introduced  thus:  ‘Taking 
our  church  as  a  whole  through  the  country, 
what  are  the  photographs  of  the  average  service 
which  come  up  to  the  memory  when  we  think  of 
this  subject  7  I  venture  to  exhibit  three  series 
of  photographs. "  And  then  the  horrid  things 
are  suspended  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  the  gratification  of  Episcopalians 
and  the  humiliation  of  Presbyterians.  Mr.  Har 
Ian,  while  specially  dealing  with  our  denomina¬ 
tion,  intimates  that  all  the  other  denominations 
are  as  guilty  as,  or  even  more  guilty  than,  ours 
— "except  the  overwhelming  majority,  indeed 
practically  all,  of  the  Episcopalian  Churches." 
But  where  is  the  proof  of  these  assertions  7  Has 
Mr.  Harlan  seen  this  wherever  he  has  gone  7 
And  has  he  gone  into  "most,"  and  "the  over¬ 
whelming  majority, "  of  the  churches:  or  does 
he  base  bis  assertions  on  careful  reports  from 
all  the  churches  7  1  trow  not. 

1  have  been  all  my  life  attending  Presbyterian 
Churches.  I  have  preached  and  worshipped  in 
not  a  few,  in  different  parts  of  the  land  and  of 
different  social  and  intellectual  conditions — of 
"the  average,"  above  "the  average,"  and  below 
"the  average."  And  I  have  nowhere  seen  such 
a  general  state  of  things  as  Mr.  Harlan  claims 
to  have  snapped. 

I  have  Been  individual  cases  like  those  "photo¬ 
graphs."  So  have  1  seen  in  an  Episcopal 
Church  an  irreverent  rush  into  the  church,  the 
bowing  of  the  head  for  a  moment,  and  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  talking,  giggling  and  laughing;  and 
then  at  the  close,  "the  chatter  of  the  congrega¬ 
tional  magpies"  in  the  aisles,  to  use  Mr.  Har¬ 
lan’s  words.  But  I  have  never  thought  of  blam¬ 
ing  the  Prayer  Book  for  that  as  Mr.  Harlan’s 
design  seems  to  be  to  blame  the  non-liturgical 
character  of  our  worship  for  the  cases  of  irrever¬ 
ence  that  be  claims  to  have  photographed  with 
bis  "average"  liturgical  kodak. 

For  one,  1  suspect  that  the  "average"  non  lit¬ 
urgical  church  in  as  reverential  in  bearing  in 
the  bouse  of  Ood  as  is  the  "average"  liturgical 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Harlan  harps  on  "the 
average;"  though  it  might  be  difficult  for  him 
to  define  "the  average"  congregation.  I  confess 
I  dislike  to  see  such  representations  as  he  has 
given  circulated  to  the  injury  of  our  Church.  1 
have  been  hoping  that  some  member  of  the  Pres¬ 


bytery  before  which  the  sermon  was  preached 
would,  through  The  Evangelist,  voice  a  protest.  ' 
I  close  mine  with  a  return  to  the  statement  with 
which  I  opened.  Mr.  Harlan  cannot  have  a 
higher  view  of  a  church  (I  mean  the  building) 
than  1  have.  I  hold  that  an  edifice  once  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  worship  of  Qod  has  a  sacredness 
that  belongs  to  no  other  place  on  earth ;  that  it 
should  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  but  that 
worship ;  that  when  for  any  reason  it  has  to  be 
abandoned  as  a  church,  it  had  better  be  torn 
down  to  the  foundations,  than  be  sold  and  after¬ 
wards  debased  into  a  theatre  or  liquor  saloon,  as 
has  too  often  been  the  case  in  our  cities  under 
necessitated  changes  of  location.  Therefore,  I 
would  make  prominent  the  injunction:  "Keep 
thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God;" 
and  also  the  second  chapter  of  our  Directory  for 
Worship.  And  it  is  the  more  painful  to  me  to 
read  such  an  arraignment  as  Mr.  Harlan  makes 
of  "our  church  as  a  whole  through  the  coun 
try."  One  thing  I  am  sure  of:  no  minister  and 
no  congregation  that  follow  our  Directory  and 
are  governed  by  it,  as  we  all  should  be,  will 
come  under  the  arraignment. 

MEDICAL  WOBK  INCIDENTS  IN  TUBKET. 

[No  one  can  read  this  sad  story  of  neglect  and 
suffering  without  realizing  afreah  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  the  medical  missionary  takes  with  him 
to  such  a  benighted  land.  If  Christian  people 
fully  comprehended  their  needs  they  would  be 
more  generous  in  their  support,  but  as  Dr.  Dodd 
puts  it,  "There  is  too  much  bappeoing  every  day 
to  allow  me  time  to  write  about  it."  He  adds, 
however,  a  hopeful  word  about  bis  pet  scheme, 
saying:  "My  plana  for  a  hospital  are  still  pro¬ 
gressing,  though  we  meet  with  set-backs  occa¬ 
sionally.  I  am  just  entering  on  the  campaign 
to  secure  a  firman.  The  Governor  here  and  ail 
the  Turkish  oGBcials  are  interested  to  help  me  on 
and  will  send  up  a  favorable  petition  to  Con 
stantinople.  I  hope  for  success  in  the  course  of 
time."  We  trust  there  will  be  no  delay  caused 
by  lack  of  funds  to  complete  the  good  work.  ] — 
Editok. 

As  I  have  read  the  surgical  reports  from  the 
army  at  Santiago,  and  learned  that  out  of  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  wounded,  only  sixty-eight  died, 
and  hardly  one  of  these  from  wound  infection,  I 
could  not  but  contrast  such  a  condition  with 
the  results  of  a  recent  incident  in  this  land. 
The  preparations  made  for  the  immediate  appli¬ 
cation  of  antiseptic  dressings  to  the  wounds  by 
the  wounded  themselves  or  by  their  comrades 
together  with  the  general  intelligence  of  the  men 
that  makes  such  preparations  effective  is  so 
utterly  different  from  anything  that  could  be 
thought  of  in  this  land  on  the  part  either  of  the 
people  or  the  authorities  as  to  make  one  realize 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  no  tale  of  Arme¬ 
nian  massacres.  Turk  and  Armenian  suffered 
equally.  Abut  forty  miles  from  Cecierea  are  sit¬ 
uated  two  towns,  Boghazlian  and  Oozoonloo, 
which  have  long  been  as  bitter  rivals  for  the 
possession  of  the  local  government  an  any  two 
new  towns  in  ;  tbe  far  West  could  be  to  become 
the  county-seat.  Formerly  located  at  Boghazlian, 
it  has  now  for  some  years  been  at  Oozoonloo, 
but  a  year  ago  the  people  of  the  former  secured 
an  order  from  Constantinople  to  re  instate  them 
in  their  coveted  privilege.  It  in  openly  stated 
that  one  of  the  strong  arguments  used  was  a 
present  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  to  the 
Governor  of  the  district.  But  the  people  of 
Oozoonloo  refused  to  allow  the  transfer  to  be 
made.  In  Turkey  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
change  a  status  quo,  and  so  these  people,  relying 
on  this,  whenever  an  attempt  wan  made  to  exe¬ 
cute  tbe  order,  gathered  in  force  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment  building  with  sticks  and  clubs,  and  tbe 
official  records  and  seals  could  not  be  taken 
away.  It  was  both  the  Turkish  and  Armenian 


inhabitants  that  joined  in  this  foolish  opposi¬ 
tion. 

*  At  last  the  Governor  of  the  Yozgbad  district 
came.  He  commanded,  pleaded,  threatened,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  people  did  not  believe  that 
force  would  be  used.  Then  a  force  of  one  hun- 
'  dred  and  fifty  of  the  gendarmerie  were  brought. 

'  Still  the  people  resisted.  They  had  been  per- 
'  suaded  that  the  troops  would  not  be  ordered  to 
fire.  But  finally  that  order  was  given,  twenty 
fell  dead,  thirty  were  wounded,  and  tbe  rebellion 
was  over.  Of  the  twenty  killed,  nine  were  Turks 
^  and  eleven  Armenians;  two  women,  one  of  each 
nationality,  were  among  the  killed.  Even  a 
baby  in  its  cradle  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet. 
There  followed  some  hunting  out  of  Armenians 
by  the  troops,  and  some  instances  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  Mohammedan  and  Christian,  but 
there  were  also  instances  of  special  protection  of 
Armenians  by  soldiers  against  their  comrades. 

The  fault  was  primarily  with  the  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  and  those  interested  who  led  them.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  wiser  coun¬ 
sels  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  the  purpose  of  tbe  government  with 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  sacrifice.  But  now 
comes  the  saddeet  part  of  the  story.  A  week 
later  a  man  from  Oozoonloo  came  to  beg  me  to 
go  to  see  the  wounded.  Not  a  physician  or  sur¬ 
geon  bad  been  sent  by  the  government  to  look 
after  the  Buffering.  In  this  country  there  are  no 
physicians  except  in  the  cities,  so  that  the  region 
from  Cesiittea  to  Yozgbad,  ninety  miles,  is  a 
blank,  as  far  as  medical  service  is  concerned. 

Before  I  could  go  I  must  have  the  permission 
of  tbe  government ;  official  word  must  be  sent 
back  and  forth  before  this  could  be  secured,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  Oozoonloo  is  not  under  our  Cec<i'rea 
Qoverncr ;  and  so  it  was  eleven  days  after  the 
"battle, ’’ when  I  reached  there.  I  found  then 
that  a  Turkish  physician  bad  reached  there 
shortly  before  me,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  sur¬ 
gery,  had  no  antiseptics  with  him,  and  the 
wounds  were  of  course  all  of  them  in  a  horribly 
septic  condition.  Many  of  them  bad  had  no 
change  of  dressing  whatever  for  several  days, 
and  these,  too,  compound  and  comminuted  frac¬ 
tures  of  large  bones.  Tbe  village  dressing  in 
such  cases  ofttimes  consists  of  fresh  manure 
applied  with  the  idea  of  reducing  infiammation. 
In  tbe  case  of  tbe  father  of  a  poor  family  of  six 
children,  on  whose  account  more  than  of  any 
other  one  person  I  bad  be«n  begged  to  come, 
lockjaw  had  already  set  in,  and  he  died  soon 
after.  The  Turkish  physician  bad  no  idea  of 
drainage  for  these  deep  diecbarging  wounds, 
having  plugged  them  all  with  pieces  of  twisted 
wicking.  That  is  the  universal  method  of 
"drainage"  in  this  country.  I  used  up  three 
yards  of  drainage  tubing  in  dressing  seventeen 
cases.  I  left  a  supply  of  antiseptics  and  of 
directions  with  the  man  who  does  the  local 
"doctoring"  of  tbe  place,  and  so  came  away 
feeling  that  my  visit  would  not  be  wholly  in 
vain. 

The  whole  incident  is  pre-eminently  Turkish. 
The  change  of  the  seat  of  sovernment  for  tbe 
sake  of  tbe  self-interest  of  officials,  tbe  element 
of  bribery  in  tbe  case,  tbe  foolish  opposition  of 
the  people,  their  persuasion  that  force  would 
never  be  used  against  them,  the  encouragement 
to  this  belief  from  tbe  long  dallying  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  tbe  final  outburst  ten  times  more 
bloodv  than  was  needed,  tbe  neglect  of  the 
suffering  and  carelessness  for  their  welfare,  and 
tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  official  government  physician 
who  came  more  to  make  a  report  on  tbe  wounds 
of  the  dead  than  to  care  for  the  living— all  these 
are  just  what  one  would  expect  in  Turkey.  All 
these  things  combines  to  give  tbe  missionary 
physician  an  opportunity  to  go  into  Moslem 
homes  as  well  as  Armenian  homes  and  treat 
them  all  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity. 

William  S.  Dodd,  M.  D. 
Cbsarsa,  Tuhkbt,  October.  7,  IWW. 


Id 


'tHE  evangelist. 


November  10,  lOdS. 


WHERE  THE  TRUE  STRENGTH  LIES. 

A  Sermon  preached  »t  the  Madison  Square  Church’ 
New  York,  October  S3d,  by  the  Pastor, 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

‘  ‘And  what  tshall  1  more  say  f  for  the  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Oideon,  and  af 
Barak  and  of  Samson,  and  of  Jeptha;  of 
David  also,  and  Samuel  and  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  ;  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the 
violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong, 
waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens.  — Hebrews  11 : 32,  33,  34, 

A  fair,  frank  exhibit  of  a  situation  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  proof  of 
hopelessness  or  of  pessimism  on  the  part  of  the 
one  who  makes  the  exhibit,  however  dark  may 
be  the  colors  in  which  that  situation  be  painted. 
To  be  willing  to  tell  out  the  whole  of  a  matter — 
its  discomforting  features  and  all— is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  proof  of  hope  and  of  con6dence,  as 
it  is  to  be  symptomatic  of  discouragement  and 
despair.  To  gloss  over  the  lugubrious  side  of  a 
case,  or  to  maintain  a  deathly  stillness  in  regard 
to  that  lugubrious  side,  presumably  spr ini's  from 
a  fear  to  have  the  whole  honest  story  of  the  case 
told,  and  is  tar  more  suggestive  of  pessimistic 
anxiety  than  to  “out'’  with  the  whole  business, 
the  bright  and  the  dismal  as  well.  The  only 
optimism  in  the  world  that  deserves  to  ba  called 
such  is  the  optimism  that  can  still  keep  in  good 
spirits  when  all  the  adverse  ingredients  of  the 
situation  have  been  distinctly  stated  and  intelli 
gently  taken  to  heart.  A  cheery  view  of  the 
future  that  springe  from  the  habit  of  seeing 
only  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  which  is  due 
more  than  anything  else  to  warm  circulation  and 
good  digestion,  is  pleasant  enough  in  its  way, 
but  means  nothing  in  particular,  and  is  neither 
rational  enough  to  understand  why  the  future  is 
likely  to  be  cheerful,  nor  competent  enough  to  do 
anything  toward  making  it  cheerful.  Any  solid 
, contribution  toward  making  coming  days  better 
must  be  rendered  in  full  view  of  all  the  ascer¬ 
tainable  facts  in  the  case,  and  must  proceed,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  what  is  bright,  but  just  as 
much  in  the  light  of  what  is  dark,  if  so  obvious 
an  hibornianism  be  permissible. 

These  preliminary  words  1  have  spoken  in 
view  of  the  line  of  thought  pursued  here  last 
Sabbath  morning.  There  was  nothing  said  at 
that  time  that  was  especially  cheerful.  It  was 
cot  intended  to  be  cheerful.  It  was  an  uc- 
tinseled  statement  of  disagreeable  facts  abund¬ 
antly  authenticated  by  sacred  and  profane  his¬ 
tory.  Such  facts  are  easily  depressing,  depress¬ 
ing  particularly  to  those  who  have  so  little  con¬ 
fidence,  that  they  are  unable  to  keep  that 
confidence  stalwart  except  by  drawing  the  curtain 
on  everything  that  can  in  any  way  strain  that 
confidence;  so  disconcerted  by  shadow  as  to 
imagine,  when  a  cloud  happens  to  drift  between 
them  and  the  sun,  that  it  is  most  sun-down ; 
like  chickens  which,  if  an  eclipse  comes  on,  will 
retire  to  their  roosts  even  though  it  be  only  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  at  that 
time,  starting  out  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
keeping  pretty  close  to  the  Scriptures  all  the 
way  through,  we  stated  and  illustrated  the  fact 
that  the  whole  natural  tendency  of  things,  on 
moral  ground,  at  any  rate,  is  to  go  from  good  to 
bad  and  from  bad  to  worse.  History  started  in 
that  key  in  Adam’s  loss  of  Paradise,  and  has 
tended  to  keep  faithfully  to  ita  first  note ;  so 
that  this  year,  to-day  even,  if  a  man  leaves  him¬ 
self  to  himself,  and  lets  him  have  his  own  way 
with  himself,  he  will  be  a  little  leas  valuable  a 
man  by  night-fall  than  he  was  in  the  morning. 

We  drew  our  illustrations  almost  exclusively 
from  religious  ground.  We  could  as  aptly  and 
justly  have  quoted  from  social  or  political 
ground.  Wherever  there  ia  anything  human,  the 


principle  works  and  keeps  working.  It  is  an 
illustration  that  will  appeal  to  us  with  some 
force  to  say  that,  whatever  political  party  you 
belong  to,  it  ia  probable  that  the  party  does  not 
stand  for  so  much  to-day  as  it  did  the  day  it  was 
first  organised.  Losing  Paradise  and  getting  out 
among  the  thorns  and  the  thistles  seems  wrought 
into  the  constitutional  texture  of  things.  So  of 
your  political  party,  the  fact  that  it  could  be  or¬ 
ganized  is  almost  proof  presumptive  that  there 
was  some  truth  or  other  that  cried  out  for  ex¬ 
pression  and  embodiment.  But  as  time  went  on, 
by  pressure  of  this  innate  tendency  evil-wards, 
the  distinct  principle  or  principles  it  initially 
stood  for  became  gradually  mixed  and  dimmed 
with  alloy,  so  that  in  time  parties  come  to  live 
not  on  the  virtue  they  possess,  but  on  the  mem 
ory  of  the  virtue  they  have  lost,  interesting, 
therefore,  chiefly  from  an  aicbieological  stand¬ 
point.  And  one  reason  sometimes  why  people 
have  to  fight  so  hard  for  their  party  ia  because 
the  patty  is  drained  so  dry  of  any  originary 
principle  competent  to  fight  for  itself. 

These  two  or  three  illustrations,  then,  will 
bring  back  the  matter  to  the  point  where  we  left 
it  a  week  ago.  That  is  the  kind  of  world  we  are 
put  into.  St.  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans  pai^ks  human  history  into  five  verses 
composed  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  what  1  have 
just  been  giving  you.  St.  Paul  did  not  write  in 
that  way  because  he  was  tired,  or  because  be  was 
discouraged,  or  because  he  was  a  pessimist;  he 
was  not  tired,  he  was  not  discouraged,  and  soj 
far  from  being  a  pessimist  he  was  one  of  the 
sublimist  optimists  that  ever  made  the  air  ring 
with  clarion  notes  of  assurance  and  triumph. 
But  be  dared  to  face  facts.  He  was  so  terrific  an 
optimist  that  he  could  see  the  evil  without 
blanching  and  tell  it  without  lying. 

So,  then,  that  is  the  kind  of  world  we  are  put 
into,  a  world  that  has  lost  Paradise, but  that  has 
got  to  recover  it,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  put 
upon  the  track  of  its  recovery:  a  world  that  in 
berently  tends  from  bad  to  worse,  but  that  has 
somehow  got  to  be  reversed  and  carried  back 
from  worse  to  bad  and  from  bad  to  good,  till 
human  history,  that  began  in  a  condition  of  weak 
innocence  shall  wax  to  a  finish  in  a  state  of  es¬ 
tablished  and  triumphant  righteousness. 

The  three  verses  already  quoted  from  the 
eleventh  of  Hebrews  simply  sample  a  long  list  of 
old  Hebrew  heroes  who  dared  to  stand  against 
this  bad  pressure  downward  that  has  swept  along 
the  whole  track  of  the  past  centuries,  and  who 
not  only  were  brave  enough  to  stand  against  the 
pressure,  but  who  were  strong  enough,  some  of 
them,  to  hold  the  pressure  in  check  and  to  burl 
it  back  upon  itself,  so  that  for  a  season  at  any 
rate  things  would  go  from  bad  to  good  instead 
of  from  good  to  bad,  and  small  patches  of  young 
paradise  blossom  out  even  amid  the  thorns  and 
thistles  that  environ  paradise.  I  do  not  mean 
that  all  heroes  of  history  lived  in  Judea.  If  a 
new  Bible  were  to  be  written  it  would  be  longer 
than  the  old  one,  some  new  and  more  modem 
names  certainly  would  be  put  in,  and  some  of 
the  old  ones  possibly  stricken  out  or  printed  in 
small  type.  But  the  chapter  serves  its  purpose 
by  showing  what  particular  service  it  was  that 
the  distinguished  names  of  one  special  period  of 
history  devoted  themselves  to,  and  what  were 
the  resources  that  they  brought  with  them  to  the 
rendering  of  that  service. 

And  the  supreme  peculiarity  of  the  catalogue 
given  in  this  chapter  is  that  it  records  the  names 
of  the  heroes  of  faith,  men  not  simply  that  be¬ 
lieved  in  God  but  men  that  God  believed  in, 
men,  therefore,  that  he  fastened  on  to,  men  in 
whose  souls  he  established  himself  so  that  they 
were  able  to  keep  their  footing  when  the  current 
surged  down  against  them,  not  dragged  out  to 
sea  like  an  unanchored  vessel  in  a  storm,  but 
rather  standing  up  stiff  in  indomitable  stability 
like  the  coast  cliffs  of  Greece,  that  sentinel  the 
continent  and,  instead  of  becoming  the  prey  of 


the  sea,  wall  out  the  sea  and  dissipate  the  in- 
rolling  tide  into  powerlessnees  and  spray.  For 
there  ia  this  serious  truth  always  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  cannot  withstand  and  turn  back 
the  world’s  moral  tide  as  it  sets  outward,  except 
as  the  small  particular  tide  of  the  working  hero 
has  first  been  reversed  in  his  own  bosom.  The 
tendency  evil-ward  which  we  have  been  illus¬ 
trating  is  a  general  fact  in  the  world  at  large, 
because  it  is  first  a  particular  fact  in  the  life  of 
each  separate  individual  that  goes  to  compose 
the  world.  And  if  you  are  nothing  but  a  chip 
on  the  wave  you  cannot  stop  the  wave  nor  even 
hinder  the  wave.  And  so  the  men  that,  in  so 
much  of  the  world’s  life  as  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  stemmed  the  tide  of  national  event  were 
men  who  had  first  themselves  been  stemmed. 

President  Scburman  of  Oorneil,  whose  atti¬ 
tude  toward  religion  is  of  that  conservative  type 
that  makes  his  testimony  all  the  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  says  In  his  book  entitled,  “Agnosticism 
and  Religion:’’  “I  wish  to  say  deliberately, 
after  reading  many  lives  of  Lincoln,  and  trying 
to  understand  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  that 
in  my  opinion  the  Union  could  not  have  been 
restored  without  the  unseen  but  none  the  lees 
real  power  which  came  to  the  Nation  through 
Lincoln’s  belief  in  God,  and  confidence  in  his 
moral  government  of  the  world.’’  Lincoln’s  is 
one  name  that  would  be  put  into  a  supplement¬ 
ary  Bible  and  a  new  Eleventh  of  Hebrews  if 
ever  we  were  to  have  one.  According  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Schurman’s  conception  of  the  case,  then, 
when  the  world’s  evil-ward  tide  in  1861  hurled 
itself  against  our  national  foundations  and 
threatened  to  sweep  away  its  dismembered  frag¬ 
ments  as  so  much  helpless  and  worthier  wreck¬ 
age,  it  was  above  all  Mr.  Lincoln  that  fronted 
that  tide  and  stemmed  it  and  hurled  himself  as 
a  kind  of  mass  of  moral  omnipotence  against  it; 
a  giant  cliff  about  which  the  stricken  tide  might 
seethe,  but  which  it  could  not  honey- comb  nor 
dislodge;  able  thus  in  undismayed  magnificence 
to  hold  himself  againai  the  terrific  odds  just 
for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  “hold  himself,’’ 
but  was  himself  held,  divinely  gripped,  almight- 
ily  planted,  and  able  therefore,  like  Abraham, 
like  Elijah,  like  Daniel,  to  crush  a  swelling 
tide  into  an  ebb  tide  by  virtue  of  hie  confidence 
in  God,  God’s  confidence  in  him,  and  God’s  en¬ 
dowment  of  him  with  a  moral  sovereignty  which 
it  lies  neither  in  the  power  of  nature  to  confer 
nor  to  subdue.  Which  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul 
says  when  he  declares:  “Thin  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith:’’  which 
is  to  say  that  this  is  the  dam  we  have  to  throw 
up  in  the  path  of  the  current  evil-ward  that  is 
ail  the  time  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  and  to 
carry  everything  down  with  it ;  this  is  the  dam 
we  have  to  throw  up,  moral  immovableneee 
wrought  out  of  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  and 
the  inlodging  of  hie  strength. 

People  may  criticise  religion  as  they  like,  and 
go  about  with  their  heads  full  of  religious  per¬ 
plexities  and  doctrinal  cobwebs,  but  when  it  is 
a  practical  matter  of  getting  the  better  of  the 
evil  that  in  in  the  world,  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  Moses,  a  Gideon  or  a  David,  some 
man  or  other  that  is  knit  into  the  will  and  might 
of  God,  in  the  way  in  which  the  mountains  are 
rooted  into  the  globe,  will  have  to  be  depended 
upon  to  do  it.  It  ia,  as  Scburman  says,  that  the 
saving  of  the  American  Union  was  distinct 
fruitage  grown  upon  the  stalk  of  Lincoln’s 
Christian  faith,  and  in  all  the  world’s  crises— 
and  there  is  a  crisis  ail  the  time— the  issue  still 
binges  upon  the  same  religious  pivot. 

You  see  at  once  the  advantage  then,  of  having 
the  whole  situation  told  out,  if  it  is  at  ail  a 
matter  of  trying  to  improve  the  situation,  if 
the  ingrained  tendency  of  things  is  toward  what 
is  better,  then,  of  course,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  go 
aboard  and  drift,  and  float  up  to  the  millennium. 
If  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is  toward  what 
is  bad,  then  floating  won’t  work  and  the  longer 
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you  drift  the  less  you  will  be  there.  That  ie 
clear ;  and  it  ie  very  foolish  aud  very  shallow  for 
auy  who  have  the  elighteet  interest  in  the 
world’s  betterment  to  take  exception  to  any  the 
most  searching  exposition  that  can  be  made  of 
the  dangers  with  which  the  progress  of  human 
event  is  beset,  and  the  evil  genius  with  which 
the  world  spirit  is  by  nature  possessed. 

Just  at  the  present  time  a  railway  is  being 
constructed  up  the  Jungfrau  in  Switzerland. 
Every  piece  of  apparatus  employed  in  building 
that  railway,  and  every  bit  of  running  gear  that 
will  go  to  make  up  the  equipment  of  that  rail¬ 
way  when  it  is  done,  will  be  contrived  and 
executed  with  distinct  reference  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  climb  which  that  railway  is  going  to 
have  to  make  in  the  course  of  its  seven  miles 
and  a  half.  Now  what  should  you  think  of  a  lot 
of  civil  engineers  and  mechanics  that  should  get 
apparatus  ready  for  the  nix  years’  work  that  is 
before  them,  without  taking  into  serious  account 
the  question  whether  it  is  an  up-hill,  a  down¬ 
hill,  or  a  horizontal,  road  that  is  going  to  be 
built  T  They  know  to-day  to  half  an  inch  how 
much  altitude  the  road-bed  and  the  finishing 
shaft  will  have  to  make  before  it  emerges  at  the 
summit.  Every  difiSculty  to  be  surmounted,  the 
hardness  of  the  rock,  the  effects  of  temperature, 
the  vicinage  of  landslides  and  glaciers,  has  ail 
been  searchingly  investigated  and  drawn  out  in 
distinct  figures  of  black  and  white.  They  are 
not  pessimists  for  doine  that:  they  would  be 
fools  if  they  didn’t  do  it.  That  is  why  we  talk 
about  the  natural  downward  tendency  of  things 
in  the  moral  world.  We  are  not  worried  about 
it,  any  more  than  the  engineers  are  worried 
about  the  density  of  the  rock-formations  of  the 
Jungfrau,  but  it  ie  there,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
appreciate  all  that  its  beintr  there  means,  in 
order  to  a  wise  adaptation  of  our  policy  to  the 
requiremehts  of  the  situation. 

As  said  before,  if  life,  individual  and  general, 
is  a  part  of  a  great  chute,  and  people  and  socie¬ 
ties,  cities  and  nations  have  only  to  be  put  at  the 
mouth  of  the  chute  and  tipped  over  and  slid 
down  an  easy  grade  toward  a  sublime  destiny, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
world  has  to  be  gotten  up-stream,  and  if  every¬ 
thing  to-day  that  is  worth  saving  is  being  in¬ 
cessantly  and  mercilessly  thrust  upon  by  a  cur 
rent  that  drives  forever  out  to  eea,  then  that  is 
another  thing  and  the  supreme  demand  that  has 
to  be  met  is  for  men  to  whom  all  life  is  cam¬ 
paign  and  who  can  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  tide 
without  being  swept  by  it.  And  as  the  only 
power  yet  discovered  that  will  hold  a  man  in  the 
face  of  the  tide  and  hold  him  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fiercer  the  tide  the  more  tenaciously  he 
stands  bolted  and  buttressed,  is  religious  power, 
the  power  of  Qod  upon  him,  the  only  reasonable 
confidence  we  can  have  in  a  better  future  is 
what  can  be  reposed  in  men  who  are  men  of 
Qod,  who  believe  in  Qod  and  whom  Qod  be¬ 
lieves  in,  whose  heroism  is  three-quarters  of  it 
simple  loyalty  to  the  supreme  Captain  and  an 
experience  of  hie  loyalty  to  them. 

The  situation  is  described  in  another  part  of 
this  same  chapter  when  it  says  of  Moses  that 
“he  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible”: 
he  held  his  own  because  it  was  in  his  heart  to 
sing  with  David  and  Luther,  “A  mighty  fortress 
is  our  Qod.”  And  what  is  there  said  of  Moses 
ie  spoken  of  )iim  not  simply  in  reference  to  the 
confiicts  he  had  to  wage  with  the  evil  tenden¬ 
cies  that  bore  down  upon  hie  own'beart,  but  in 
reference  to  the  tide  he  had  to  buffet  in  his 
wider  working  in  the  world  as  a  leader  of  men, 
as  a  marshal  on  the  battle  ground  of  public 
event.  “He  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  in¬ 
visible.”  The  divine  fact  was  so  close  a  one  to 
him  that  it  became  in  him  the  material  of  his 
own  fixity.  It  made  of  him  a  hook  so  tenacious 
that  six  hundred  thousand  men  could  hang  on  it 
without  the  hook’s  coming  out  or  bending.  A 
man’s  Qod-built  power  of  endurance  gives  peo- 


pls  something  to  tie  to,  something  to  found  upon. 

When  we  went  into  the  war  with  Spain  one 
great  reason  why  stocks  did  not  fluctuate  more 
on  the  street  was  because  the  Nation  believed 
the  man  in  the  White  House  to  be  a  man  of 
Qod.  It  was  Wall  Street’s  tribute  to  religion. 
And  so  always  the  security  of  a  great  people  and 
the  poesbilitiy  of  its  ameliorating  its  condition 
depends  upon  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  influ¬ 
ential  and  controlling  spirits  that  have  in  them 
enough  of  divine  texture  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
vasive  feeling  that  here  at  any  rate  is  rock  solid 
enough  to  be  built  upon  and  that  cannot  be  shat¬ 
tered  till  the  globe  goes  to  pieces. 

'*  When  all  have  done  their  utmost,  surely  he 
Hath  given  the  best  who  gives  a  character 
Erect  and  constant,  which  not  any  shock 
Of  loosened  elements,  nor  the  forceful  sea 
Of  flowing  or  of  ebbing  fates,  can  stir 
From  its  deep  bases  in  the  living  rook 
Of  ancient  manhood’s  sweet  security.” 

That  sort  of  establishment  in  Qod  puts  dura¬ 
ble  fibre  in  a  man’s  convictions.  He  doss  not 
have  to  recant  his  moral  creed  every  time  the 
moon  changes :  so  that  other  people  have  some 
thing  to  set  their  consciences  by  as  countrymen 
set  their  clocks  by  the  sun.  Moses  always  stood 
by  those  ten  commandments  that  he  wrote  be 
cause  they  were  cot  the  outcome  of  any  ethical 
spasm  of  his,  but  were  the  coining  into  phrase 
of  the  majesty  and  holiness  of  Qod  as  experi¬ 
enced  in  hie  own  soul.  He  felt  the  divine 
stiffening  that  sinewed  his  own  persuasions  and 
therefore  respected  them  and  stood  to  them. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  I  know  ie  to  hear  a 
man  with  a  surpassingly  eloquent  tongue  come 
before  the  people  and  treat  as  three  quarters 
joke  the  moral  convictions  that  he  had  himself 
grandiloquently  exploited  twelve  months  before. 
Such  an  one  I  once  heard  remark  to  a  friend  of 
mine  who  had  been  speaking  in  a  public  place, 
“You  seem  to  have  no  difiSculty  in  speaking  for 
you  appear  to  believe  what  you  say.”  Therein 
lay  very  much  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Qladtsone. 
(There  ie  another  man  whose  name  will  stand  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  Eleventh  of  Hebrews. ) 
He  was  a  scholar,  he  had  a  marvellous  command 
of  English,  but  cot  more  so  than  many  others; 
but  inside  the  rhythm  of  his  sentences  was  the 
ring  of  his  almost  preternatural  sincerity.  To 
apply  the  words  written  by  Lowell  in  another 
connection : 

“  Every  word  that  he  spoke  had  been  fiercely  f umaced 

In  the  blast  of  a  life  that  had  struggled  In  earnest- 

.  .  .  His  periods  fell  on  you  stroke  after  stroke. 

Like  the  blows  of  a  lumberer  felling  an  oak. 

Men  felt  in  listening  to  him  something  as  the 
Hebrews  felt  in  listening  to  Moses,  that  they 
were  attending  to  what  was  being  brought  down 
to  them  from  out  the  throne  of  Qod,  He  was  a 
prophet  statesman  after  the  ordjr  of  Samuel  and 
Elijah.  He  was  first  of  all  a  man  of  Qod  and 
ethics  and  politics  were  a  part  of  his  religion. 
With  Disraeli  and  some  others  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  and  rivals  convictions  were  simply  pawns  to  be 
played  or  sacrificed  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  game.  Qladstone’s  principles  were  felt  by 
himself  to  be  inlaid  with  everlaetingnese  and  in¬ 
laid  with  everlastingness  because  felt  by  him  to 
be  saturated  with  the  divine  thought  and  pur- 
poie.  He  was  anchored  in  Qod,  and  therefore 
the  people  could  anchor  in  him.  For  fifty  years 
he  has  been  as  an  island  in  the  midst  of  Niagara 
rapids,  overlaid  with  foliage  and  underlaid  with 
flint,  that  could  defy  and  insult  the  rapids  be 
cause  knit  into  eight  thousand  miles  of  under 
ground.  And  when  he  died,  the  Liberals  did 
not  bury  him,  the  Tories  did  not  bury  him ; 
England  buried  him ;  and  he  sleeps  to  day  in  the 
magnificent  maueoelum  by  the  side  of  the  Thames, 
where  more  than  anywhere  else  upon  the  whole 
island  throbs  the  English  heart.  What  a  tribute 
to  a  magnificent  statesman  1  And  what  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  best  and  the  strongest  and  the  holiest 


in  every  young  American  to  let  the  grace  and 
the  power  of  Qod  work  mightily  in  him,  that 
with  nobility  of  heart  and  massive  inflexibility 
he  may  be  able  in  the  confidence  of  quiet  strength 
to  stem  the  tide  that  is  all  the  time  trying  to 
undermine  our  beloved  institutions,  and  become 
anchor  ground  upon  which  the  country’s  hopes 
may  find  sure  haven. 

And  this  realized  possibility,  right  in  the  face 
of  the  impetuous  torrent,  to  stand  and  defy  the 
torrent  by  virtue  of  the  almightiness  in  which 
one  is  intrenched,  there  ie  no  assurance  and  no 
tranquility  like  it.  Talk  about  pessimism,  there 
is  no  pessimism  about  it.  And  it  produces  fear¬ 
lessness  and  uncompromisingnese  of  action  al¬ 
ways.  There  is  where  the  Hebrews  began  to  fail 
pretty  soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land :  they  did  not  quite  dare  to  go  the 
whole  figure :  and  so  when  they  had  been  told  to 
clear  out  all  the  Hittites  and  the  Hivites  they 
left  some  of  them,  not  quite  trusting  that  the 
Lord  would  see  them  clear  through  and  settling 
into  the  easy  but  pretty  expensive  notion  that 
the  wheels  of  human  progress  would  best  be 
lubricated  by  doing  a  part  of  Qod’s  will  to-day 
and  adjourning  tne  balance  to  a  time  when  con 
ditione  should  be  more  favorable. 

Well,  conditions  never  became  more  favorable. 
They  never  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  Hittites 
and  the  Hivites.  The  balance  of  the  Hittites 
and  Hivites  in  the  long  run  destroyed  them  and 
the  Jews  finally  went  into  captivity  because 
there  seemed  to  them  more  prospect  of  securing 
national  felicity  by  doing  what  was  “practica¬ 
ble,”  than  by  doing  what  Qod  told  them  to  do. 
Then  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  their  anxiety 
to  destroy  one  lot  of  heathen,  which  was  com¬ 
mendable,  they  entered  into  military  alliance 
with  another  lot  of  heathen,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  them  to 
do,  but  the  Lord  didn’t  like  it  and  let  them  be 
handsomely  beaten  as  a  kind  of  object  lesson  ; 
as  though  to  teach  them  that,  in  the  divine  econ¬ 
omy,  the  nearest  path  to  a  given  point  is  a 
straight  path,  and  that  men  who  have  so  little 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Qod  and  of  unadulter¬ 
ated  righteousness  as  to  be  disposed  to  mix  piety 
and  opportunism  will  in  the  long  run  contribute 
more  to  the  world’s  weal  by  their  defeat  than 
by  their  victory. 

That,  then,  is  the  joy  of  living  in  a  world 
where,  with  ail  the  tides  of  evil  that  are  surging 
through  it  there  is  nevertheless  a  Qod,  and  where 
Qod  and  one  Qod-possessed  man  always  make 
out  a  triumphant  majority.  The  progress 
wrought  by  a  man  who,  like  Jesus  Christ  and 
others  smaller,  has  dared  danger,  defied  oppro¬ 
brium,  and  counted  personal  comfort  a  little 
thing,  may  be  expensive,  but  that  ie  the  way 
that  Qod  has  appointed  for  getting  into  the 
future  and  into  a  better  future.  Every  gain 
made  has  been  paid  for  by  somebody.  I  stood 
last  summer  on  the  outside  gallery  built  along 
the  wall  of  the  Castle  of  Amboise  in  Touraine, 
on  the  exact  spot  where  once  1,2(X)  Huguenots 
stood  and  one  after  another  had  their  throats  cut 
or  their  ii^es  pounded  out  because  of  their  Prot¬ 
estant  devotion  to  religious  liberty,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  feel  that  the  verdure 
with  which  our  later  centuries  have  greened  was 
still  drawing  up  tenderness  and  life  from  the 
blood  that  dropped  into  the  world  on  that 
horrid  day  from  off  that  very  gallery.  It  is  a 
strange  world  we  are  placed  in.  Resent  the  fact 
as  we  may,  the  path  that  ends  in  final  victory, 
whether  for  the  man  or  for  the  world,  ie  a  Via 
Dolorosa.  And  the  world  by  such  means,  and  in 
spite  of  all,  is  becoming  a  better  world.  There 
are  more  men  than  once  there  were,  that  are  not 
afraid,  more  men  than  once  that  are  ready  to  he 
a  dying  sacrifice  and,  what  is  still  better  for 
this  generation  at  least,  a  living  sacrifice.  And 
by  so  much  the  world  is  being  lifted  toward  the 
consummation  for  which  men  pray,  and  out 
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toward  which  run  the  purposee  and  pledgee  of 
Almighty  Qod. 

“  By  the  light  of  borning  heretics  Christ’s  bleeding  feet 
I  track. 

Toiling  an  new  Calyarys  ever,  with  the  cross  that 
tarns  not  back. 

And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  genera¬ 
tion  learned 

One  new  word  of  that  grand  credo  which  in  prophet 
hearts  hath  burned 

Since  the  first  man  stood  Gtod-oonquered  with  bis  face 
to  heaven  upturned. 

**  For  humanity  sweeps  onward;  where  to-day  the  martyr 
stands 

On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 
hands; 

For  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling 
fagots  burn. 

While  the  booting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe 
return 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  history's  golden 
um.” 


BIBLE  CUSTOMS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Holy  Land  lies  to  the  Booth  of  Alia 
Minor,  but  not  far  away.  Pater,  Paul  and  John 
originally  addreeaed  aome  of  their  Epiatlea  to 
citizena  and  churchea  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  old 
Bible  cuatoma  are  daily  re-enacted  before  the 
eyea  of  miaaionariea  and  othera  who  live  in  thia 
land  once  preaaed  by  the  feet  of  aome  of  our 
Lord’a  earlieat  diaciplea. 

For  instance,  Christ  remarked,  “Behold  a 
aower  went  forth  to  aow.”  Why  “went  forth  7“ 
Because  in  that  region  of  the  world  person  and 
property  have  always  been  ao  insecure,  that 
farmers  build  their  houaes  in  villages  together. 
Therefore,  when  a  farmer  wishes  to  sow,  he  must 
go  forth  from  his  village  to  his  held  in  order  to 
do  it 

Threshing  is  still  performed  by  driving  a 
wooden  sledge  with  the  bottom  filled  with  flints 
round  and  round  over  a  pile  of  grain.  The  oxen 
sometimes  are  muzzled.  The  wheat  and  the 
pulverized  straw  are  fanned  on  the  threshing- 
floor  by  being  thrown  up  against  the  wind ;  the 
grain  being  heavy  falls  to  the  ground  and  is 
gathered  into  the  garner;  while  the  chaff  is 
driven  away  by  the  wind,  and  sometimes  burned 
with  unquenchable  fire. 

Women  grind  now  as  they  did  then,  two  or 
three  sitting  together  and  turning  a  hand-mill, 
which  consists  of  one  stone  set  upon  another. 

In  some  things  Oriental  and  Occidental  cus¬ 
toms  are  the  reverse  of  each  other;  when  he 
wishes  to  express  a  feeling  of  reverence,  the 
Occidental  takes  off  his  hat,  the  Oriental  takes 
off  hia  ehoes.  as  Moses  at  the  Bush  was  com- 
maoded  to  put  off  hia  shoes  from  off  his  feet. 
The  audience  in  a  church  is  sometimes  numbered 
by  oouunting  the  shoes  outaide  the  door.  We 
place  the  table-cloth  on  the  table;  Orientals 
place  it  under  the  table.  We  read  and  write 
from  left  to  right  across  the  page ;  the  Turin, 
like  the  Hebrews,  from  right  to  left.  We  reckon 
the  day  to  begin  with  the  morning  hours;  they, 
with  the  evening  hours,  strictly,  at  sunset 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  uses  the  Oriental 
method  of  reckoning:  “The  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  firat^day." 

Children  sometimes  wonder  how  Christ  could 
command  a  person  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk 
—how  would  a  man  look  passing  through  the 
streets  with  a  bedstead  on  hia  shoulder  7  But  a 
bed  does  not  include  a  bedstead  in  the  East ;  it 
is  simply  a  matreas,  and  every  traveller  expects 
to  carry  a  bed  with  him  as  much  as  an  uipbrella 
or  an  overcoat.  If  the  gentle  reader  could  be 
in  the  court  yard  of  Anatolia  College  in  these 
beautiful  fall^days  as  the  wagons  come  rolling 
in,  bringing  the  students  by  twos  and  threes 
and  fours  from  Pontns,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia,  he  would  observe  that  each 
one  after  alighting  and  eagerly  shaking  hands 
with  his  fellow-students,  dives  back  into  his 
wagon,  lifts  his  bed  to  his  shoulder,  walks  to  the 
doorof  the  College,  and  inquires  whereto  put  it 


The  Bible  tells  us  that  Elisha  “poured  water 
on  the  hands  of  Elijah.  ’’  What  does  that  mean  7 
It  means  that  he  was  his  servant  or  younger 
companion.  If  you  were  to  eat  at  a  hospitable 
table  in  Turkey,  after  the  meal  a  servant  would 
bring  a  basin,  place  it  under  your  hands,  and 
pour  water  from  a  pitcher  over  your  hands  into 
the  basin.  Their  idea  is  that  the  contact  of 
soiled  hands  with  water  defiles  it.  and  if  one 
washes  in  standing  water,  after  the  first  touch 
he  washes  in  dirty  water.  So  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  running  water  a  wife  waits  on  her  husband, 
a  servant  waits  on  his  master  or  a  guest,  and  a 
juaior  companion,  like  Elisha,  on  his  more 
venerable  associate. 

A  few  months  ago  in  the  oourse  of  a  journey, 

I  had  occasion  to  seek  some  food  in  a  Turkish 
restaurant.  At  the  same  table  were  two  young 
Turks  who  were  boozy  drunk.  Men  who  know 
Mohammedan  books  will  tell  you  that  Moham¬ 
medans  never  drink,  but  men  who  know  Moham¬ 
medans  will  tell  you  that  many  of  them  habitu¬ 
ally  do  drink.  In  his  drunken  good  humor  one 
of  these  Turks  took  with  his  fingers  some  food 
from  the  common  dish  from  which  they  were 
eating,  lened  over  on  his  companion’s  shoulder, 
aod  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Then  the  second,  re¬ 
turning  the  compliment,  took  some  of  the  food 
in  his  fingers,  tumbled  over  on  his  companion, 
and  put  it  in  his  mouth.  That  was  the  polite 
etiquette  of  a  Turkish  table.  It  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  what  was  done  by  our  Lord  on  the  last 
night  of  His  life,  when  He  took  the  sop  of 
bread,  and  dipping  it  gave  it  to  Judas,  thereby 
singling  him  out  by  a  mark  of  attention  from 
the  rest  who  were  at  the  table. 

Burial  customs  remain  almost  the  same  now  as 
then.  The  country  in  general  is  hot,  the  bouses 
are  small,  and  facilities  for  keeping  a  dead 
body  few.  If  death  takes  place  during  the 
night,  burial  is  hastened  in  the  early  morning; 
if  death  tabes  place  during  the  day,  burial  is 
hastened  that  it  may  be  complete  before  sunset. 
Further,  no  one  likes  to  be  the  bearer  of  sad 
tidings,  and  when  it  is  at  all'possible,  friends 
habitually  conceal  from  one  who  is  bereaved  the 
knowledge  of  hia  loss  as  long  as  they  can.  I 
have  known  students  of  our  College  who  bad 
lost  near  relatives,  say  a  mother,  long  before, 
but  the  truth  was  concealed  from  them  by  their 
associates,  who  argued  that  the  student  would 
not  feel  so  badly  when  he  learned  that  his 
mother  bad  been  dead  three  months,  as  he  would 
if  he  were  to  hear  that  she  had  died  three  days 
or  three  hours  before.  This  explains  the  case 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  The  former  died, 
under  the  hand  of  God,  was  immediately  wrapped 
in  a  shroud — coffins  still  are  very  rarely  used — 
and  buried.  Some  hours  later  Sapphira  comes 
into  the  apartment ;  no  one  has  wanted  to  break 
to  bar  the  heavy  news,  and  she  passes  into  the 
eternal  world  without  the  knowledge  that  her 
husband  had  preceded  her  thither. 

These  are  samples  of  many  Bible  customs  that 
still  exist,  and  they  remind  us  of  what  has  often 
been  proved  in  other  lives  also,  that  when  any 
statement  of  the  Sacred  Word  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  further  information  usually  clears  up  all 
the  difficulty  G.  E.  Whitk. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Toung 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  have  issued  their 
call  for  the  observance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  by 
Associations— November  13th-19tb.  A  similar 
call^aa  been  issued  by  the  World’s  Committee 
at  Geneva,  and  by  National  Committees,  to 
nearly  6,000  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sunday,  November 
13th,  or  November  20th,  will  be  specially  ob¬ 
served,  and  many  churches  have  always  united 
with  the  Associations  in  observing  the  first  or 
the  closing  day  of  this  Week.  Remarkable  bless¬ 
ings  have  followed  the  observance  of  this  season 
in  other  years.  The  spiritual  life  of  many  young 
men  has  been  quickened,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  have  been  led  to  accept  Christ. 


THE  NOVEMBER  METEORS. 

In  the  year  902  A  D.  and  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  October,  in  that  year  the  Saracens  in  the 
course  of  their  war  against  the  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  sacked  the  ancient  Sicilian  city  of  Taor¬ 
mina,  and  all  night  long,  aaya  the  old  chronicler, 
men  saw,  “as  it  were,  lances,  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  stars,  which  scattered  themselves  like  rain 
to  right  and  left’’  So  impressive  was  the  celes¬ 
tial  display  that  this  year  was  long  known  as 
“the  year  of  the  stars.’’ 

Again,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1366,  three 
months  before  the  death  of  Dorn  Pedro,  King  of 
Portugal,  ao  was  afterward  pointed  out,  “there 
was  in  the  heavens  a  movement  of  stars  such  as' 
man  never  before  saw  or  beard  of.’’  They  fell 
so  rapidly  that  “the  sky  and  the  air  seemed  to 
be  in  flames.  ’’ 

A  little  before  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
the  night  of  November  12tb,  1799,  Humboldt, 
the  great  scientist,  then  in  South  America,  ob¬ 
served  a  marvelous  shower  of  meteors,  continu¬ 
ing  all  the  remainder  of  the  night.  “From  the 
beginning  of  the  phenomenon,’’  says  Humboldt, 
“there  was  not  a  space  in  the  firmament  equal  in 
extent  to  three  diameters  of  the  moon  which  was 
not  filled  every  instant  with  bodies  or  falling 
stars.  All  the  meteors  left  luminous  traces  or 
phosphorescent  bands  behind  them,  which  lasted 
seven  or  eight  seconds.  ’  ’ 

In  1833,  from  10  o’clock  on  the  night  of  No¬ 
vember  12th,  to  7  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
November  1.3th,  the  most  splendid  meteoric  dis. 
play  on  record  was  visible  over  all  North  America. 
They  fell  like  snow-flakes.  Negroes  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  were  tremendously  alarmed  and  fully 
convinced  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come 
then  and  there.  An  observer  at  Boston  counted 
650  shooting  stars  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  mass 
of  luminous  matter  is  alleged  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  zenith  at  Niagara  Falla,  remaining  sta¬ 
tionary  for  some  time  and  emitting  radiant 
streams  of  light.  None  of  these  “falling”  bodies, 
according  to  Professor  Young,  is  known  to  have 
reached  the  earth  in  solid  form. 

Finally  a  similarly  amazing  spectacle  was  wit¬ 
nessed  on  the  morning  of  November  14tb,  1866, 
followed  by  a  heavy  shower  on  the  same  date  in 
1867  and  a  noticeable  sprinkle  in  1868.  All 
these  occurrences  were  returns  of  a  mighty  river 
of  meteors  which  is  sweeping  around  the  nun  in 
an  orbit  which  extends  keyond  that  of  Uranus. 
The  earth’s  path  crosses  that  of  the  meteors  on 
the  14th  of  November,  and  once  in  thirty-three 
years  our  planet  is  bombarded  by  these  six- inch 
shells  of  the  heavens.  The  main  shock  is  due 
in  1899,  but  the  advance  guard  will  be  met  on 
the  14th  of  the  present  month  and  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  afford  a  magnificent  s’ght,  though  by  no 
means  so  grand  as  may  be  expected  next  year. 
Even  in  1897  ninety-one  meteors  were  seen  at 
the  Harvard  College  observatory,  and  this  year 
that  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  O.  Pickering,  has  mapped  out  an 
elaborate  plan  for  observing  the  display,  which 
will  surely  far  exceed  that  of  1897. 

These  November  meteors  radiate  from  a  point 
in  the  constellation  Leo,  which  in  thia  latitude 
does  not  rise  until  about  10.30  o’clock  on  No¬ 
vember  nights.  Professor  Pickering  advisee  that 
inasmuch  as  the  shower  sometimes  begins  before 
the  predicted  date  a  watch  be  kept  from  11  to 
1  o’clock  on  the  nights  of  November  11  and  12, 
while  on  the  13th  and  14th  the  scientists  will 
scan  the  sky  from  11  o’clock  until  the  “cold, 
gray  dawn.” 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  meteors— unfortunate 
for  ordinary  mortals  who  wish  to  make  their  ac¬ 
quaintance — that  more  are  >een  during  the  early 
morning  hours  than  any  other  time.  There  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  this  and  one  not  difficult  to 
understand.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  such  that  a  point  on  its  surface  from 
midnight  to  noon  is  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
which  is  in  advanos  in  the  rotation  around  the 
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Bun.  Between  tbeee  houre  then,  such  a  point 
meets  all  meteore  which  are  going  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  to  the  earth  aa  weU  as  those  which, 
going  in  the  eame  direction,  by  their  superior 
speed,  overtake  it  Evidently  the  hour  when 
these  oonditiona  are  most  prevalent  is  6  A.M., 
but  SB  only  extraordinarily  bright  meteors  can 
be  seen  in  daylight  the  beat  period  for  observation 
is  during  the  hours  just  preceding  sunriae.  On 
the  other  band,  a  point  on  the  earth’s  surface 
from  noon  to  midnight  is  sheltered  from  mete 
ors  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  earth 
and  meets  only  those  which  overtake  it  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  ia  that  more 
Leonids  as  these  November  meteors  are  scien¬ 
tifically  termed— are  seen  in  the  morning  hours, 
and  whatever  portion  of  the  earth  ia  on  the 
morning  aide  when  the  main  swarm  of  meteors 
is  met  will  have  the  finest  display.  In  1833  the 
United  States  was  so  favored,  but  it  ia  impossi¬ 
ble  to  predict  which  quarter  of  the  globe  will  be 
similarly  situated  this  year  and  next.  Astrono¬ 
mers,  therefore,  hope  to  have  a  chain  of  stations 
entirely  around  the  globe,  so  that  the  deneest 
portion  of  the  swarm  shall  not  be  mieeed. 

It  has  been  pretty  definitely  established  that 
the  Leonids  have  some  kind  of  a  connection 
with  Tempel's  comet,  1866.  Professor  Newton 
of  Yale,  went  so  far  aa  to  say  that  the  comet  was, 
in  a  sense,  a  meteorid  and  the  principal  member 
of  the  group.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  relation, 
comet  and  meteors  are  traveling  in  the  same 
orbit.  The  former  was  discovered  December 
19th,  1865,  by  Tempei,  at  Marseilles,  and  it  is 
due  to  return  to  perihelion  in  1899.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  it  will  be  re-ditcovered  this  winter. 
Tbe  news  that  it  has  been  found  will  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  because  it  will  be  the 
herald  of  the  main  body  of  Leonide,  the  most 
wonderful  star  sboeer  known  to  astronomy. 

THB  HAMPTON  MBBTINOS. 

Tbe  series  of  meetings  which  is  held  annually 
in  the  interests  of  the  Hampton  Institute  in 
New  York  and  its  environs  will  begin  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  13th,  at  the  Oentral  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Wilton  Merle 
Smith  is  tbe  pastor.  This  will  be  followed  by 
one  on  Wednesday  evening  at  Dr.  George  Alex- 
ander’e  church  in  University  Place,  and  one  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie,  D.D.,  paetor. 
On  Sunday,  November  20tb,  there  will  bs  one  at 
four  P.  M.  in  tbe  Churcb  of  the  Heavenly  Rest, 
Dr.  D.  Parker  Morgan,  and  in  the  evening  at 
Rev.  Joseph  D.  Burrell’s  Church,  Classon  avenue, 
Brooklyn ;  on  Wednesday,  November  23d,  at  tbe 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yonkers,  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  paetor;  on  Friday, 
November  25th,  at  the  Flatbusb  Avenue  Re¬ 
formed  Churcb  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Cornelius  L.  Wells  is  pastor,  closing  with  one  at 
the  Clinton  Avenue  Reformed  Church  at  New¬ 
ark,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Martin,  pastor,  on  Sunday 
evening.  November  27th. 

Dr.  Friesell,  tbe  Principal,  will  describe  some 
important  features  which  have  been  recently  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  tbe  two 
races  for  whom  tbe  school  is  carried  on.  Miss 
Laura  Titus,  one  of  the  early  graduates  of 
Hampton,  will  tell  of  her  experiences  among  the 
colored  women  and  girls  of  the  South,  where 
she  has  been  serving  for  many  years  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  ;  and  Miss  Anna  Dawson,  another 'gradu¬ 
ate,  will  tell  of  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Santee  School  and  later  as  field  matron  among 
tbe  Arickaree  Indians  in  North  Dakota,  giving 
many  encouraging  pictures  of  tbe  industrial  and 
home  life  which  ia  developing  among  her  people. 
Tbe  songs  of  tbe  well-known  Hampton  Quartette 
will  add  to  tbe  variety  and  the  Interest  of  the 
program  and  we  hope  many  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  workings  and 
of  tbe  practical  results  of  this  remarkable  Insti¬ 
tution  which  has  done  so  much  for  these  two 
neglected  races 


SENATOR  HOAR  ON  TAKING  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

As  we  like  our  readers  to  have  before  them 
the  beet  arguments  on  both  sides  we  give  them 
the  report  of  a  speech  by  tbe  venerable  Senator 
Hoar  of  Maesacbusetts : 

“This  year  has  been  crowded  with  history  and 
crowded  with  glory.  It  is  also,  to  my  mind, 
crowded  with  danger.  The  flag  of  Spain,  for¬ 
merly  the  proudest  Power  on  earth  since  the  day 
of  the  Itoman  Empire,  has  gone  down  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  blood  before  the  victorioua  navy  and 
army  of  the  United  States. 

"The  flag  of  tbe  United  States  baa  arisen  in 
the  Eastern  sky  like  a  new  constellation.  Let 
us  not  accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  victory  in  any  temper  of  vulgar  vain  glory, 
still  leas  of  a  vulgar  greed  of  power,  or  of  gain. 
The  United  States  comes  to  these  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple,  Elast  and  West,  as  a  great  deliverer,  lo 
deal  with  this  great  occasion  by  talking  about 
coaling  stations  and  trade  advantages  degrades 
and  belittles  it. 

"We  have  not  overthrown  Spain,  we  have  not 
perilled  tbe  precious  lives  of  our  sons  that  we 
may  add  to  our  possessions,  or  that  we  may  make 
money  out  of  our  new  relations. 

"But  yet  the  first  duty  of  the  American  people 
ia  to  themselves,  and  when  I  say  this  I  say  it  in 
no  spirit  of  eelfishnees  or  of  indifference  to  tbe 
welfare  that  the  highest  service  tbe  American 
people  can  render  to  mankind  and  to  liberty  ia 
to  reserve  unstained  and  unchanged  the  Repub 
lie  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  fathers.  It  is  by 
example  and  not  by  guns  or  by  bayonets  that 
the  great  work  of  America  for  humanity  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

"And  in  my  opinion  we  are  to  day  in  a  great 
danger-  a  greater  danger  than  we  have  encount¬ 
ered  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
The  danger  is  that  we  are  to  be  transformed 
from  a  republic  founded  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Wash¬ 
ington  —  into  a  vulgar,  commonplace  empire 
founded  upon  physical  force. 

"I  for  one  am  not  dazzled  by  the  example  of 
England.  The  institutions  of  England  which 
have  enabled  her  to  govern  successfully  distant 
colonies  and  subject  States  are  founded,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  pointed  out,  on  the'doctrine  of  in¬ 
equality.  Our  institutions  are  founded  on  tbe 
doctrine  of  equality.  If  we  are  to  outstrip  Eng 
land  in  national  power,  it  must  be  by  pursuing 
our  own  path  and  not  by  following  in  bera. 

"It  is  said  tlist  Porto  Rico  is  already  ours. 
It  may  be  that  Porto  Rico  ia  to  become  ours. 
But  there  is  no  authority,  under  tbe  constitu¬ 
tion  of  tbe  United  Sates,  to  acquire  any  foreien 
territory  save  by  a  treaty,  approved  by  the  Sen 
ate,  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  or  by  an  act  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  which  tbe  President,  tbe  House  of  Rep 
reientatives  and  the  Senate  'must  unite.  It  is 
said  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  already  ours 
by  the  right  of  conquest. 

"For  one  I  deny  this  alleged  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  Human  beings— men,  women,  children, 
peoples — are  not  to  be  won  as  spoils  of  war  or 
prizes  in  battle.  It  may  be  that  such  a  doctrine 
finds  a  place  in  tbe  ancient  and  barbarous  laws 
of  war.  But  it  has  noplace  under  tbe  American 
constitution. 

"It  has  no  pisce  in  tbe  code  of  morale  of  the 
people  of  tbe  United  States.  I  have  stated  else¬ 
where  tbe  considerations  which  in  my  judgment 
warranted  tbe  acquisition  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii 
came  to  us  with  the  consent  of  her  own  govern¬ 
ment,  tbe  only  government  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  itself  there  for  any  condderable  length  of 
time. 

"In  the  case  of  tbe  Philippines  we  are  asked 
to  subject  a  nation  and  to  hold  it  in  subjection. 
We  get  them  by  conquest  and  bold  them  by 
force.  In  tbe  case  of  tbe  Sandwich  Islands  we 
get  them  by  compact  made  with  their  lawful 
government 


"Some  of  our  good  friends  have  said,  thought¬ 
lessly,  in  their  seal,  that  where  tbe  American 
flag  goes  it  must  stay.  But  surely  they  cannot 
wish  to  commit  the  country  to  that  doctrine. 
We  planted  it  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  But  no 
man  demanded  it  should  stay  there.  If  the  war 
goes  on  we  shall  plant  it  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
but  we  have  no  desire  to  hold  permanent  domin¬ 
ion  there. 

"If  the  Philippine  Islards  become  ours,  then 
under  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
every  child  hereafter  born  in  them  becomes  an 
American  citizen,  free  to  come,  free  to  go.  Are 
you  going  to  hold  them  aa  subjects  ?  Are  you 
going  to  have  a  trained  and  governing  class  T 

"Are  you  going  to  have  the  national  tax-gath¬ 
erer  tbe  most  frequent  and  best  known  visitant 
to  every  American  house  ?  Are  you  going  to 
increase  many  fold  your  national  debt  T  Tbeee 
things  are  involved  in  this  wild  and  impassioned 
cry  for  empire.  For  myself  I  disbelieve  and  bate 
the  notion  that  the  American  people  are  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  such  a  transformation.’’ 


SPBCIAI.  SABBATH  SOHOOI.  MUSIC. 

A  very  tasteful  Christmas  Exercise  for  Sab¬ 
bath  schools,  with  a  heavy  gray  cover  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Giles  F.  Bushnell,  and  is  issued  by  tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  music 
has  been  chosen  with  special  care,  and  there  are 
ten  d  fferent  selections  from  which  any  school 
not  desiring  to  use  all,  may  make  its  choice. 
Tbe  Exercise  includes  also  Responsive  Readings 
and  other  features,  which  will  enable  almost  any 
school  to  have  a  delightful  Christmas  Praise  Ser¬ 
vice.  All  Preabylerian  Sabbath -schools  will  be 
supplied  with  as  many  copies  as  they  can  profita¬ 
bly  use.  Envelopes  for  offering  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  mission  field  children,  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  also. 

A  postal  card  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand,  Treas¬ 
urer,  156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  will 
secure  gratuitously  and  postage  prepaid,  as  many 
Exercises  and  Envelopes  aa  any  school  may  need. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  the 
Cbriatmas  season  has  been  set  aside  in  tbe  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churcb  for  a  Foreign  Missionary  Ser¬ 
vice;  and  at  tbe  close  of  thie  year,  during  which 
people  old  and  young  have  received  so  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful,  it  would  be  specially  fit¬ 
ting  that  the  hearts  of  all  should  go  out  as 
widely  aa  the  heart  of  Him,  who,  at  the  Cbriat¬ 
mas  season  centuries  ago,  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost. 


The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  will  bold  its  Convention  in  Bt.  Paul, 
November  11th  to  16th.  The  first  service  (Fri¬ 
day  morning)  will  be  of  a  memorial  character, 
for  members  who  have  died  since  tbe  Conven¬ 
tion  met  last  year  in  Buffalo— with  Frances  E. 
Willard  in  the  chair.  She  gave  a  long  and  able 
address,  but  tbe  above  will  take  tbe  place  of  tbe 
usual  President’s  address.  Miss  Willard,  Mrs. 
Mary  T.  Burt,  Mrs.  Ellen  Louise  Demorest, 
Mrs.  Elatber  T.  Houab,  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Hobart 
and  Miss  Lodie  E.  Reed  have  died.  Mrs.  K.  L. 
Stevenson  will  read  tbe  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary’s  report  Friday.  It  will  show  an  advance 
in  nearly  all  sectione,  especially  in  members. 
An  annual  Sermon  is  announced  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  Miaa  L.  W.  Greenwood,  the  preacher. 
A  new  President  and  Corresponding  Secretary 
are  to  be  chosen.  Tbe  former  office  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  given  to  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  wbo 
has  discharge  tbe  duties  of  the  office  since 
the  death  of  Miss  Willard.  We  understand  that 
the  question  of  giving  up  the  Chicago  Temple 
building  has  been  discussed  at  all  the  autumn 
State  Conventions,  and  of  twenty  six  such  meet¬ 
ings,  no  less  than  twenty  finally  voted  against 
further  effort  to  retain  the  great  structure — there 
being  275  votes  against  44  for  holding  on.  There 
will  probably  be  further  consideration  of  tbe 
matter  before  final  action  is  taken.  The  step 
will  be  a  moat  reluctant  one,  of  course,  but  the 
burden  is  too  heavy  to  be  further  carried,  and  it 
involves  interests  of  a  purely  buainese  nature 
and  quite  apart  from  the  objects  of  the  Union. 
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Rkkasobkt  Ohbistianitt.  a  Forecut  of  the 

Twentieth  Century.  By  "A  Clergyman.” 

^.50.  York:  G.  P.  Putnam ’■  Sons. 

Thia  is  the  second  volume  in  a  seriee  of  three 
the  first  of  which  appeared  recently  under  the 
title,  “Ancient  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  World.  ” 
The  author  withholds  hie  own  name,  the  names 
of  nearly  all  the  recent  authors  quoted,  and  of 
the  eleven  eminent  clergymen  whose  able  and 
favorable  reviews  of  the  advanced  sheets  appear 
in  a  prefix  to  the  volume.  The  omission  “has 
been  especially  assented  to  by  all  the  parties 
concerned — not  because  of  anyone’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  openly  avow  his  sentiments — but  rather 
to  favor  the  strong  desire  of  the  author  that  no 
name  should  be  used  in  the  entire  volume  ex¬ 
cept  as  some  unusual  demands  of  revered  age,  or 
high  office,  or  copyright  regulations  should 
render  it  advisable  or  imperative.”  Under  the 
exceptional  cases  appears  the  name  of  James 
Martineau  who  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
advance  reviewers  but  who  says  in  a  very  courte 
ouB  note  to  the  author,  that  he,  in^his  ninety- 
third  year,  had  not  found  time  to  read  the  vol¬ 
ume.  So  the  reader  has  no  means  of  knowing 
what  Mr.  Martineau  would  think  of  the  book. 

This  volume  is  a  prediction  of  an  impending 
revolution  in  Dogmatics,  such  as  shall  bring  the 
Church  back  to  the  simple  teachings  of  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity.  The  author  has  discovered 
that  there  has  been  such  a  revolution  every  500 
years  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  The 
latest  occurred  during  the  fifteenth  century  when 
Martin  Luther  and  his  associated  reformers 
purged  the  Church  of  corruption  in  doctrine  and 
government.  In  “the  evolution  of  Mankind,” 
according  to  the  author,  the  “credulous”  has 
prevailed,  to  the  repression  of  the  “critical.” 
The  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal 
low  state  he  finds  to  be  inherent  in  mankind, 
has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  during 
the  process  of  evolution  until  man  shall  pass 
beyond  the  “credulous,”  and  attain  to  the 
“critical,”  which  can  exist  only  in  “highly 
evolved  individuals,  and  can  prevail  widely  only 
in  highly  evolved  periods.  ”  The  final  elimins- 
tion  of  this  tendency  and  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  the  race  will  he  attained  hy  the  process  of 
evolution.  Jesus  was  a  “highly  evolved  indi¬ 
vidual.”  The  Prophets  and  Apostles  were 
“highly  evolved,”  and  so,  under  their  infiuence, 
the  “critical”  attained  a  temporary  ascendency 
over  the  “credulous,”  and  so  it  has  been  at  each 
interval  when  a  righteous  upheaval  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  has  set  things  to  rights.  The 
author  gives  a  creed  which  he  regards  as  the 
creed  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  which  is 
certainly  the  logical  outcome  of  his  course  of 
reasoning.  His  creed  bas  the  merits  of  brevity 
and  clear,  unequivocal  statement.  It  consists  of 
the  following  six  short  sentences :  I  believe  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I  believe  in  the  Teach 
ings  of  Jesus.  I  believe  in  the  Guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  I  believe  in  the  Clean  heart.  I 
believe  in  the  Service  of  Love.  I  believe  in  the 
Unworldly  Life. 

In  thin  creed  there  is  no  atonement,  no  crea¬ 
tor,  no  inspiration,  no  regeneration  and  eo  inti¬ 
mation  of  a  future  state  of  existence.  The 
author  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  in 
a  single  paragapb  which  we  quote:  “On  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  may  he  enough 
to  remind  the  reader  that  thia  is  nowhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  in  the  Apsstolic  Church, 
represented  as  possessed  of  a  propitiatory  effi¬ 
cacy,  in  the  old  heathen  sense  of  such  expres¬ 
sions.  ”  He  does  not  tell  the  reader  what  he 
does  with  Romans  iii.  24  and  25,  and  ail  such 
passages.  “It  was  simply  the  providential 
means  by  which  the  admission ^of|.the  Gentile 


world  was  secured  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. '  ’ 
The  Jews,  then,  do  not  partake  of  any  benefits 
of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Nor  do  the  Gentiles,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  are  “secured  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.”  “The  phraseology  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of,  is  indeed,  at  times  very  largely  figu¬ 
rative — arising  naturally  out  of  the  Levitical 
ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Jews.  But  while 
this  is  true,  one  literal  fact  is  usually  expressed 
by  it  That  fact  is,  what  has  just  been  stated 
— not  the  incredible  doctrine  that  the  All-merci¬ 
ful  God,  in  His  ‘wrath’  required  to  be  propiti¬ 
ated  by  the  death  of  an  innocent  victim ;  nor 
the  equally  incredible  doctrine  that  Christ’s 
death  has  redeemed  men  from  everlasting  suffer¬ 
ings  in  bell,  because  He  has  borne  their  punish 
ment,  and  thus  given  ‘satisfaction’  to  Infinite 
justice.  No  such  barbarous  ideas  as  these  are 
anywhere  either  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  or  veiled  and  conveyed,  as  in  a  parable, 
under  its  more  figurative  expressions.” 

The  divergence  of  the  author  from  the  views 
common  to  evangelical  Christians  is  so  great 
that  the  reader  wonders  in  what  light  the  author 
regards  Jesus  and  His  mission  to  the  earth.  He 
states  hie  position  on  this  important  point  un¬ 
equivocally  and  with  perfect  candor.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  quote  bis  own  words  again.  He  says : 
“All  Old  Testament  worship  was  of  the  one 
God  Jehovah  alone ;  and  all  New  Testament  wor¬ 
ship  was  of  the  one  God,  the  Father  alone.  And 
yet  the  masses  of  Protestants  to- day  worship 
Jesus  cUmost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Father, 
even  as  the  masses  of  Romanists  worship  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
both  Jesus  and  the  Father.  Jeeus-Worship  is 
the  popular  worship  in  all  the  ‘Orthodox’  ! 
Protestant  denominations  as  Mary-Worship  is  in 
the  Roman  Church.  Both  alike,  and  equally, 
are  idolatry ;  both  are  reversions  to  Heathen¬ 
ism.  ”  This  unknown  author  thus  places  Jesus 
in  the  same  category  with  Mary  and  the  saints, 
and  declares  that  it  is  “unscriptural,  heathen¬ 
ish,  and  idolatrous,  to  worship  Him.”  And  yet 
be  proclaims  himself  a  “Trinitarian.”  But  we 
must  take  hie  definition  of  the  Trinity  before 
we  charge  him  with  inconsistency:  “The  Trin¬ 
ity  is  a  common  and  helpful  phrase  wherewith 
to  designate  those  historic  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Being  which  are  known  as  Fatherhood, 
Sonsbip,  and  Inspiration.  Fatherhood  is  God 
seen  in  Creation,  Sonship  is  God  recognized  in 
Man,  Inspiration  is  God  enthroned  in  the  soul.” 

Then  any  good  man  is  as  much  the  Son  of  God, 
as  much  One  with  the  Father,  as  Jesus  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  author.  The  reader  begins  to 
wonder  what  the  author’s  idea  of  Christianity, 
to  which  he  is  so  completely  devoted,  can  be  ! 
He  says:  “Christianity  is  a  religion,  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Eclecticism.  Its  founder  was  the  great 
Religious  Elclectic  of  the  world.  He  taught 
nothing  new,  but  culled  from  every  field.  What, 
then,  are  the  Original  Sources  of  Christianity  ? 
AU  the  Holy  Teachings  of  all  the  Religions  of 
the  World.  Everything  in  all  Holy  Books  or 
Holy  Traditions  of  Mankind  which  was  genuinely 
good,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  the  Divine  Jesus 
seized  upon  by  a  sort  of  omniscient  faculty  of 
mind  and  soul ;  appropriated  it — in  the  name  of 
the  Common  Heavenly  Father— and  wrought  it 
into  those  teachings  which  constitute  the  sum 
and  substance  of  His  Everlasting  Gospel,” 
Thus  our  author  goes  on  to  discard,  one  by  one, 
all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  evangelical 
churches. 

This  somewhat  extended  notice  of  “Renascent 
Christianity”  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the 
claim  of  the  author  to  be  a  Christian.  He  says : 
‘'The  Author  would  classify  himself  as  to  Eccle- 
siasticism.  Ritual,  and  Dogmatic  Theology 
among  the  broadest  of  ‘Broad  Churchmen.’ 
Episcopal  Order  of  Government,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  a  tyranny  of  dictation 
or  of  control ;  Liturgical  Worship,  so  long  as  it 
is  intellectually  sincere  and  spiritually  elevating ; 


Historic  Theology,  so  long  as  it  neither  adds  to 
nor  takes  from  the  simple  teachings  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  are  all  heartily  accepted. 

There  is,  throughout  the  volume,  much  just 
criticism  of  the  Church,  its  ministry,  and  its 
worship,  but  a  sad  misconception  of  its  Founder, 
His  person,  and  Hie  work. 

A  History  of  thk  Parish  of  Trinity  Church 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Compiled  ny 
Order  of  the  Corooration  and  Edited  by 
Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.,D.C.L. ,  Ninth  Rector. 
Part  I.  To  the  Close  of  the  Rectorship  of 
Dr.  Inglie,  A.D.  1783.  G.  P.  Putnams 
Sons.  Letter  Press  Edition.  f5. 

A  work  of  this  kind  is  a  favor  conferred  upon 
the  city  and  the  State.  Trinity  Church  owes  it 
to  herself  to  make  her  history  known.  She 
has  done  a  great  work  and  one  that  is  but  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  its  later  results. 
This  makes  it  proper  to  embody  the  facta  in  a 
volume  that  shall  be  authoritative  and  complete. 
In  BO  doing,  the  public  becomes  the  possessor 
of  what  it  bas  long  needed,  a  consistent  and 
exact  account  of  the  old  church  which  had  the 
post  of  honor  as  an  establishment  under  English 
Governors  and  came  into  the  family  of  American 
churches  after  the  Revolution  with  the  prestige 
and  the  opprobrium  of  such  a  connection.  In 
many  quarters  it  has  been  thought  right  to  re¬ 
gard  Trinity  with  suspicion,  to  refiect  on  her 
wealth  and  to  cast  doubts  upon  her  titles  to 
property  and  position.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  popular  mind  there  still  lingers  the  prejudice 
which  came  over  from  past  generations  and  has 
been  fostered  by  imperfect  statements  of  fact,  or 
reckless  asaertions  of  opinion  taken  for  fact, 
that  are  inseparable  from  such  complex  and 
often  complicated  conditions.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  better  understanding.  After  reading 
this  volume  one  has  no  excuse  for  giving  cur¬ 
rency  to  old  mistakes.  Take  the  case  of  the 
first  Rector,  Mr.  Veeey ;  the  fact  that  be  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  one  or  two  Governors,  is  no¬ 
doubt  much  to  his  credit.  His  half  century  in 
the  Rectorship  and  as  Oommissaryof  the  Bishop 
of  London,  the  Titular  Rector  under  the  earliest 
Charter  was  one  of  the  most  important,  consid 
ering  the  formative  character  of  that  period ; 
and  how  well  be  acquitted  himse'if  no  one  now 
need  have  any  question. 

Then,  too,  the  ghost  of  the  venerable  “Anneke 
Jana”  may  be  considered  as  altogether  obso¬ 
lete.  The  “Domine  Bogardus”  whose  estate 
Dutch  children  have  been  taught,  had  been 
wickedly  appropriated  by  the  greedy  Episco¬ 
palians,  no  longer  can  figure  in  the  courts  of 
household  gossip.  The  case  is  closed  ;  no  matter 
who  talks  otherwise.  Widow  “Anneke”  sold 
her  farm  and  got  her  pay ;  that  ends  her  claim 
forever.  The  public  should  be  at  rest  on  a 
question  which  only  profits  scheming  shysters, 
and  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  a  corporation 
whose  honor  is  dear  not  more  to  one  church 
than  to  all.  And  the  fact  that  by  1846  a  large 
part  of  the  Trinity  Church  estate  had  been 
given  away,  must  stand  to  her  credit  in  every 
way  as  a  bar  to  all  unworthy  insinuations.  The 
liberality  of  Trinity  Church  wardens  aod  vestry¬ 
men  for  two  centuries  of  continuous  giving  must 
never  be  overlooked  in  any  view  of  her  history, 
in  any  estimate  of  her  fortune  and  her  career. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Trinity  and  the 
Dutch  Church,  are  well  set  forth  by  thia  narra¬ 
tive;  beginning  with  the  English  establishment 
and  surviving  through  the  Dutch  possession 
and  its  final  surrender.  These  two  original 
churches  representing  the  nationalities  rather 
than  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical  tendencies, 
recognized  each  other  as  integral  parts  of  the 
community  that  was  to  develop  into  the  first  city 
of  the  new  nation.  Trinity’s  claim  to  be  the 
“mother  church”  of  the  city  means  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  Dutch  Church ;  denies  nothing 
which  a  year  or  two  earlier  in  securing  a  char- 
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ter  may  eignify;  and  indicates  only  the  recog¬ 
nised  relation  of  Trinity  Church  to  the  worship 
and  culture  of  the  city  in  which  it  stood  as  the 
ofiScial  church  till  the  close  of  the  war  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Presbyterians,  as  a  body,  this 
volume  does  not  mention.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  intention  in  this  omiaeion.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  always  been  told,  who  have  read 
in  our  books,  that  men  like  William  Linn  and 
John  Rodgers  often  preached  funeral  sermons  in 
the  Episcopal  Churches  of  New  York,  are  curi¬ 
ous  now  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  traditions.  We  had  always  sup- 
poead  that  these  sermons  were  mentioned  in  the 
current  records  of  the  city  life  but  none  of  them 
have  been  quoted,  if  they  were  found,  by  the 
compilers  of  this  volume.  Our  records  say  that 
the  funeral  of  this  or  that  distinguished  citizen 
was  held  in  St.  Paul’s,  or  St.  George’s,  or  Trin 
ity  Church,  the  Rectors  “reading  the  service,” 
and  Dr.  Linn  or  Dr  Rodgers  “preaching  the 
sermon.”  Are  these  things  so?  The  answer 
surely  is  easily  found. 

As  to  the  posture  of  the  Rector  of  Trinity  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  days  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
this  volume  is  full  and  frank.  There  was  great 
difference  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  such  men 
as  Inglis  and  Moore.  No  doubt  the  spirit  of  the 
men  made  the  difference  in  their  final  disposal. 
Inglis  was  dispossessed  and  sailed  for  Nova 
Beotia,  where  he  became  Bishop.  Moore  was 
permitted  to  remain,  and  with  the  new  regime 
entered  upon  the  new  work  of  Trinity  for  the 
city  and  the  nation.  We  cannot  quite  accept 
the  conclusion  of  the  Editor  that  the  Rector 
could  not  have  omitted  the  prayers  for  the  King, 
even  “when  General  Washington  desired  to  wor¬ 
ship  in  St.  Paul’s.”  The  clergy  were  some  of 
them  rampant  loyalists.  They  met  the  fate  of 
such  men.  The  adjustments  after  such  a  rup¬ 
ture  are  not  easily  made  on  lines  of  utmost  char¬ 
ity  and  ideal  justice.  The  people  who  fied  from 
New  York  when  Washington  moved  in,  we  shall 
have  to  say  left  the  country  for  their  country's 
good. 

Yet  this  very  fight  of  Trinity  Church  for  its 
integrity,  in  the  end,  helped  to  establish  its 
right  to  be  a  foremost  religious  organization. 
Its  character  as  an  English  Church  during  the 
British  occupation,  preserved  it  frem  dissolution 
and  thohgh  it  had  to  suffer  for  the  Georgium  o^ 
some  of  its  Rectors,  its  high  distinction  to-day 
is  proof  that  its  religious  life  was  sound  and  its 
future  cecure.  We  hope  the  history  will  be 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Leach,  D.D.,  author  of  la 
My  Bible  True  f  Wh^re  Did  We  Ojet  It  f  has 
undertaken  a  pleasant  task  in  tracing  the  Bible 
to  its  sources.  Beginning  with  the  three  oldest 
Bibles  in  the  world,  be  gives  a  sketch  of  each  of 
the  famous  Codexes,  and  then  follows  the  his 
tory  back  to  the  Fathers  and  the  Apostles.  It 
is  a  sparkling  array  of  the  “evidences”  made  for 
his  “own  pleasure  and  profit;”  it  might  have 
been  a  short  series  of  lectures  to  hie  young  peo 
pie;  and  it  will  be  a  help  to  teachers  in  answer 
ing  the  questions  of  scholars  as  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  Book.  Hie  story  of  the  Beptua- 
gint  and  of  the  English  Bible  is  clear  and  easily 
taught.  There  is  really  nothing  new  and  yet  it 
is  an  intelligent  recognition  of  later  studies  and 
discoveries.  He  extols  the  Revision  and  lets  all 
questions  of  higher  criticism,  inspiration,  etc., 
etc.,  severely  alone.  The  book  is  strictly  popu¬ 
lar  and  professedly  superficial,  having  to  do  only 
with  a  few  outward  facte.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  helpful  to  many  readers.  (New  York, 
Flemine  H.  Revell  Company.  50  cents. ) 

Korean  Sketchea,  by  Rev.  James  B.  Gale, 
6.A.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Wonsan,  Korea,  elsewhere  entitled,  “A  Mission¬ 
ary’s  Observations  in  the  Hermit  Nation,” 
the  third  annuiil  volume  of  the  “Btories  of  Mi 


sions”  series  in  which  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  booh 
on  the  “Tiger  Jungle”  is  one,  and  Mr.  Young’s 
“Indian  Trail”  is  another.  We  should  judge 
that  the  series  had  changed  its  base,  and  much 
to  the  reader’s  advantage ;  for  instead  of  being 
a  repetition  of  the  story  of  missionary  work,  this 
volume  is  a  series  of  sprightly  “sketches”  just 
such  as  a  wide  awake  man,  with  trenchant  wit 
and  felicity  of  observation,  who  had  the"  skill  of 
crisp  and  sparkling  speech  would  put  together 
for  his  friends.  We  have  read  them  all  with  in¬ 
creasing  admiration  of  the  writer’s  spirit  and 
style,  and  feel  ourselves  well  repaid.  The  last 
two  chapters  condense  into  a  short  space  the 
pathos  and  force  of  a  good  many  pious  volumes. 
(New  York,  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  11.25). 

A  Puzzling  Pair,  by  Amy  Le  Feuvre,  is  a 
companion  story  to  “The  Odd  One,”  which  wae 
such  a  favorite  last  holiday  season.  For  the  first 
time  the  public  learns  who  is  “the  Author  of 
Probable  Bone  and  other  stories,  ”  and  is  glad 
to  associate  a  definite  personality  with  all  those 
sweet  little  books.  “Therefore  he  ye  also  ready; 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Bon  of 
Man  cometh’”  is  the  text  of  this  story  of  two 
motherless  children,  who  were  looking  with  con¬ 
fidence  for  Jesus  to  come  because  their  dear 
friend,  the  young  curate,  who  had  since  died, 
had  told  them  that  He  would  come  to  take  those 
who  loved  Him  up  to  heaven.  Little  Guy  wae 
always  painting  pictures  of  this  coming  of 
Jesus,  and  would  ask  the  rough  fishermen  if 
they  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the  drawings,  and  wae 
greatly  disturbed  because  his  more  worldly 
minded  little  s  ster  did  not  care  to  be  put  in 
the  pictures  and  was  cot  sure  that  she  felt  ready 
to  go  with  Jesus.  The  characters  are  prettily 
drawn  and  the  boy’s,  although  a  rare  type,  ie 
cot  BO  unnatural  when  we  consider  the  lonely 
life  he  had  led  in  the  old  manor  house  by  the 
sea.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  tastefully 
bound.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 
York.  $1, ) 

The  weirknown 'English  publication,  Sunday 
Reading  for  the  Young,  which  is  one  of  the  beet 
for  family  reading  is  just  out  for  1899.  Its 
serials  are,  as  always,  of  a  high  character  from 
the  pens  of  the  beet  writers  for  children  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  many  short  stories  and  stories  of 
the  Bible  are  interspersed  with  brief  papers  on 
natural  history  and  with  poems  Old  and  young 
can  find  entertainment  in  its  pages.  We  speak 
with  knowledge,  having  had  this  publication  in 
the  family  for  years,  and  recommend  it  to  those 
parents,  who  wish  a  variety  of  the  right  kind  of 
reading  for  their  children,  which  they  will  be 
sure  to  enjoy. 

The  Sambo  Book,  by  Isaac  Coale,  Jr.,  is  among 
the  first  of  tbe'holiday  books,  and  suggests  fun 
for  the  little  folks.  The  illustrations  by  Kath¬ 
arine  Gaesaway  are  most  amusing  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  whole  book  ie  printed  on  a  grey 
paper,  which  ie  a  fine  background  for  the  sketches 
of  black  Sambo  and  fair  little  “Miss  Lucy,”  to 
whom  he  is  so  devoted.  The  grey  tone  is  also 
restful  to  the  eyes  on  the  printed  page,  and  the 
type  is  so  large  and  clear  that  (.he  book  will  be 
easy  reading,  even  for  those  who  are  not  far  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  The  interest 
of  the  story  is  sustained  and  the  characters  are 
well  sketched.  (Baltimore,  Williams  and  Wil¬ 
kins  Company. 

The  title  of  Grace  Duffield  Boylan’s  collection 
of  short  poems  and  tales,  The  Old  Houae,  is 
taken  from  the  first  poem.  A  number  of  her 
verses  are  in’ the  words  of  children,  that  sweet 
dialect  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  delights  in, 
some  grave  and  others  gay.  Many  have  appeared 
in  various  periodicals,  but  are  collected  for  the 
first  time  in  this  dainty  little  volume  which  ie 
adorned  hy  tiny  sketches  and  vignettes  from  the 
pencils  of  well  known  illustrators,  making  a 
pretty  gift  book.  (New  York,  E.  R.  Herrick 
and  Company. 
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"Mr.  George  Gissing  in  The  Town  Traveller, 
has  given  some  character  sketches  with  skill  and 
a  flavor  of  humor,  that  make  an  agreeable  book 
for  an  idle  hour.  Considering  the  number  of 
waits  there  are  in  a  short  journey  through  or 
around  town,  in  which  a  newspaper  or  one  of 
the  train  magazines  is  one’s  only  resource,  a 
book  like  this  is  a  convenient  refuge  from  utter 
waste  of  one’s  time  and  eye-sight.  “Gammon” 
is  really  amusing  and  “Polly”  has  just  enough 
quality  of  the  uncultured  woman  of  resource 
and  variety,  to  win  a  serious  thought.  The 
tragical  past  of  the  mysterious  “Clover,”  which 
has  furnished  the  embellishment  of  the  cover,  is 
not  very  strong  and  is  altogether  improbable. 
Why  a  man  with  “title”  should  make  such  a 
fool  of  himself  and  such  a  waste  of  his  life  ie 
utterly  without  reason  or  common  sense.  But  as 
a  book,  on  the  whole,  this  is  much  more  sane 
and  wholesome  than  “In  the  Whirlpool,”  and 
“Quodling’s  double  ”  has  a  suggestion  of  a 
better  story  even  than  this.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  tl.25. ) 

Roden'a  Comer  is  an  interesting  and  a  well 
worked  out  story,  but  in  it  Mr.  Henry  Seton 
Merriman  has  hardly  struck  twelve.  That  be 
did  in  The  Bowers,  which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  as  a^book  of  remarkable  power  a  year 
before,  the  reading  world  in  general  found  it 
out.  Roden’s  corner  is  not  a  geographical  point, 
but  a  corner  in  malgamite,  which  the  story  pre¬ 
sumes  to  be  an  essential  factor  in  the  making  of 
paper,  produced  only  at  great  risk  to  the  life  or 
health  of  those  who  make  it.  How  Mr.  Roden 
and  hie  allies  were  able  to  “corner”  the  market 
of  this  most  necessary  factor  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  exploiting  a  charity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  maigamiters  is  a  story  capable  of  “giving 
points”  to  Wail  street.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  story.  What  remains  is  the  effort 
of  certain  fearless  young  women,  and  certain  well 
meaning  young  men,  to  circumvent  Mr.  Roden 
in  his  ingenious  scheme.  There  ie  some  good 
character  sketching,  the  story  is  interesting  and 
has  a  character  of  its  own  ;  but  it  ie  hardly  as 
good  as  it  tries  to  be,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  the  author’s  choice  of  subject, 
rather  than  his  method  of  dealing  with  it,  that 
is  at  fault.  For  Mr.  Merriman  is  an  acute  ob¬ 
server  and  a  sympathetic  writer;  when  he  grap¬ 
ples  with  realities  his  grasp  is  strong  and  firm. 
But  this  story  though  its  meaning  is  good,  and 
pertinent  to  present  conditions  is  too  obviously 
based  on  an  imaginary  situation  to  take  very 
strong  bold  of  the  leader’s  moral  sense. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  little  Dutch  book  on  Dr  Abraham  Kuyper 
is  re  printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Prealry- 
terian  and  Reformed  Review,  doubtless  so  that 
the  Professor  may  not  be  quite  a  stranger  to  his 
.\merican  audience  when^he  goes  to  Princeton, 
where  he  is  to  lecture  on*  “Ualvinism”  on  the 
8tone  Foundation.  The  paper  shows  that  the 
Dutch  scholar  is  no  recluse  of  the  library,  but 
has  definite  views  as  to  the  best  procedure  in 
church  and  Btate.  Another  Dutchman,  Professor 
Geerfaardus  Vos,  stoutly  questions  some  “Recent 
Oriticisms  on  the  Early  Prophets,  ”  especially 
Cheyne's  Isaiah.  His  paper  supplements  one  in 
the  April  Review,  and  is  dispassionate  and  schol¬ 
arly.  Professor  H.  E.  Doeberof  Holland,  Michi¬ 
gan,  writes  of  “John  of  Barneveldt,  Martyr  or 
Traitor,”  a  continuation  of  his  article  in  the 
July  issue.  He  regards  Motley’s  treatment  of 
Barneveldt  as  inadequa’e.  “The  Metaphysics  of 
Christian  Apologetics”  is  the  enticing  title  of  a 
paper  by  Professor  William  Brenton  Gneurger, 
which  completes  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the 
number,  and  «e  pass  to  Notes  on  “The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Bcotland,”  by  Dr. 
Duncan  Campbell  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  “The 
Free  Church  Assembly,”  by  Dr,  N.  L.  Walker, 
the  editor  of  the  Free  Church  Monthly.  Our 
own  Assembly  is  passed  in  review  by  its  Btated 
Clerk;  followed  by  an  account  of  “The  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,”  by 
Dr.  John  B.  Darny,  and  Dr.  William  Caren  of 
Toronto,  recites  the  important  acts  of  the  Canada 
Church.  The  literary  and  theological  reviews 
occupy  sixty  four  pages,  and  are  a  relief  after 
these  long  and  serious  papers. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Occident  notices  es  "A  Coming  Itrae, ’’ 
the  ecdeevor  to  undo  certain  mietakes  of  the 
framen  of  the  eleemosynary  laws  of  California. 
There  are  in  fact  no  such  laws.  Disregarding 
the  precedents  of  enlightened  States  at  home 
and  abroad,  those  Occidental  Solons  laid  taxes 
upon  all  churches  and  educational  and  charita* 
ble  institutions  whaUoever.  Our  contemporary 
sajTs: 

Our  constitution,  the  outcome  of  heated  pas¬ 
sion  and  special  issues,  made  everything  nave 
government  property  contribute  to  the  revenues 
of  the  state  through  taxation.  The  hand  which 
lifts  up  the  orphan  and  saves  him  from  becoming 
a  burden  to  the  state  for  bis  support  must  pay  a 
tax  on  the  buildings  and  grounds  thus  employed. 
The  college  where  tuition  is  free  which  saves 
the  state  from  a  host  of  idle  and  unemployed,  as 
well  an  possibly  dangerous  classes,  pays  sorely 
for  its  uplifting  energy.  The  churches  which 
are  cot  a  means  of  securing  wealth  for  tboee  who 
conduct  them,  but  all  of  whose  tendency  is 
toward  social  order,  good  health,  industry  and 
sobriety  are  burdened  with  taxat  on  like  any 
business  conducted  tor  profit  Ihe  excuse  for 
this  state  of  things  commonly  given,  that  the 
lines  could  not  be  so  drawn  in  making  ex¬ 
emptions,  as  to  prevent  abuse,  is  easily  answered 
by  the  fact  that  other  states  succeed  in  so  doing 
and  the  encouragement  to  good  institutions  thus 
given  IS  seen  in  the  superior  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  communities  adopting  the  more  liberal 
and  sensible  way.  Take  the  case  of  the  sick 
poor  in  Ualifornia,  what  hospital  privileges  have 
they  under  our  present  system  T  Men  of  charita¬ 
ble  intentions  hesitate  to  found  hospitals  and 
like  benevolent  institutions,  when  taxes  may 
cripple,  if  cot  close  them,  A  movement  is  now 
under  way  to  modify  our  present  constitution, 
so  as  to  give  the  relief  here  suggested  as  needed. 
It  will  require  wise  consideration  to  frame  legal 
enactments  which  shall  remove  injustice,  and 
not  by  unwise  over  doing,  place  too  heavy  bur-, 
dens  upon  other  property  left  taxable.  After 
some  study  of  the  problem,  we  deem  it  for  the 
beet  interests  of  the  public  that  the  following 
exemptions  should  be  made  in  listing  property 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation  : 

First.— All  charitable  institutions  designed  to 
assist  tha  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  defective, 
the  sick,  and  the  orphan  child.  All  such  insti¬ 
tutions  to  report  to  the  State  authorities,  and 
to  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  same. 

Second. — All  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms,  art  galleries  and  museums,  open  to  the 
public  without  fees  of  admission,  when  any  of 
these  are  maintained  by  private  funds. 

Third, — All  academies,  colleges,  universities, 
and  seminaries  of  lemming,  which  shall  likewise 
report  to  the  state  authorities,  and  be  open  to 
inspection  by  the  same. 

Fourth. — All  churches  and  places  of  religious 
worship  of  whatsoever  religious  denomination  to 
this  extent.  The  edifice  set  apart  for  divine 
worship  and  the  residence  provid^  for  the  clergy 
when  used  as  such. 

Fifth, — The  exemptions  above  named  shall  not 
apply  to  any  property,  real  or  personal,  held  by 
the  above  named  institutions,  as  a  source  of 
income,  but  such  property  shall  be  subject  to 
legal  taxation.  To  ask  more  than  this  is  to 
lose  all  possibility  of  relief;  to  have  less  is  to 
hinder  progeas  and  to  restrain  the  uplifting 
forces  which  make  for  good  order,  health,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  peace. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was 
authorized  to  name  a  Committee  on  its  part  to 
act  with  other  bodies  in  this  matter. 


The  Examiner,  apropos  of  “The  Mormon  In¬ 
iquity  Again,”  says  that  an  attempt  to  define 
the  limits  of  human  credulity  would  be  about  as 
hopeful  as  the  effort  to  number  the  pebbles  on 
the  sea  shore : 

Were  it  not  for  this  known  tendency  to  aberra¬ 
tion  in  judgment,  alike  on  the  part  of  individu¬ 
als  and  communities,  the  vitality  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  known  as  the  Mormon  church,  in  this  last 
decade  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  oenturie^ 
might  rank  in  contemplation  with  those  idiotic 
aeisures  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  other 
times  in  the  world’s  history,  overcame  the  intel 
ligence  of  multitudes.  But  under  most  of  these, 
however  obscured  by  extravagance,  a  moral  pur¬ 
pose  was  discernible.  Mormonism.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  off  spring  of  sensuality  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  wickedness,  sheer  and  abominable — 
conceived  in  fraud  and  nurtured  in  deceit. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  admission  to  State¬ 
hood,  the  Territory  of  Utah  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tion  that  prohibit^  polygamy,  many  supposed 


that  the  infamy  had  run  its  course,  or,  at  least, 
had  discarded  the  features  which  made  it  a 
social  atrocity  and  a  political  menace.  Even 
Utah,  it  was  supposed,  bad  been  penetrated  by 
the  influences  of  morality  and  enlightenment. 
But  it  appears  that  the  reptile,  so  far  from  being 
killed,  was  scorched  only ;  or  rather,  let  us  say 
that,  for  purpoies  now  understood,  it  had  re¬ 
course  to  a  period  of  hibernation.  But  in  the 
warmth  of  the  new  liberties  and  increased  pow¬ 
ers  conferred  on  it  by  Statehood,  it  has  of  late 
become  much  emboldened,  and  once  more  pro 
ceeds  with  its  old  subtility  in  its  sleek  and 
sinuous  methods  of  proselytism.  Its  propagan¬ 
dists.  confidently  said  to  number  several  thou¬ 
sands,  are  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  entrap 
the  unwary,  some  of  them  being  at  work,  at 
present,  practicing  their  wiles  on  Long  Island 
and  other  localities  adjacent  to  New  York. 
With  Uie  power  now  possessed  of  making  politi¬ 
cal  combinations,  they  have  been  inspired  with 
fresh  hope.  Newspapers  and  merchants  in  the 
Eastern  States  are  being  induced  to  b^me 
their  apologists,  some  by  sheer  mendacity,  and 
others  by  influences  strongly  resembling  subor¬ 
nation . 

With  these  doctrines— notwithstanding  their 
blasphemy  and  obscenity- the  State,  of  course, 
has  no  concern.  But  it  is  of  moment  from  a 
political  point  of  view  to  note  that  the  Mormon 
conventions  and  representative  publications  con¬ 
tinue  to  affirm  that  polygamy  is  a  practice  to 
which  they  are  committed  by  their  religion  and 
which  they  may  not  abandon.  Such  avowals 
justify  the  claim  of  those  who,  conversant  with 
the  fact*,  maintain  that  polygamy,  although 
secretly  practiced,  is  just  as  prevalent  in  Utah 
as  it  ever  was. 

The  Presbyteries  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
have  done  a  signal  service  at  their  sessions  held 
this  month  by  calling  attention  to  the  evils  with 
which  Mormondom  confronts  us;  and  wears  glad 
that  the  Long  Islam}  Association  has  also  made 
itself  heard  in  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
gross  apostacy.  The  time  would  seem  to  be 
ripe  for  all  Christian  denominations  unitedly 
to  urge  such  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con 
stitution  as  shall  absolutely  prohibit  polygamy, 
and  authorise  a  uniform  marriage  law  for  all  the 
States  and  Territories. 


The  Home  Journal  criticised  the  uniforming  of 
the  late  Colonel  Waring ’s  “White  Brigade"  of 
street  sweepers— and  it  now  re-publiahes  the 
prompt  reply  he  made : 

JuME’fith,  1895. 

Editor  Home  Journal: 

Drvb  Sir  — I  think  your  paper  will  be  a  very 
good  medium  for  a  fair  statement  of  the  white- 
duck  suit  question,  and  I  refer  to  your  criticisms 
of  J  une  5tb. 

You  say  that  “they  are  heavy,  and,  being 
white,  could  not  be  more  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  men  look  more  like  cooks  or 
bakers  in  their  white  suits,  with  white  belts 
and  white  caps,  than  street  sweepers.” 

The  suits  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  average 
mixed  toggery  recently  worn  by  the  men  of  the 
department  White  in  the  most  suitable  for  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  make  the  men  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  If  there  were  any  available  color  more 
conspicuous  than  white,  I  should  have  chosen 
that  The  great  point  is  to  have  every  man 
under  the  close  observation  of  every  person  in 
his  district,  who  is  interested  in  having  hie 
work  well  done,  and  especially  to  have  him 
always  findable  by  the  commissioner  and  others 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  him  up  to  his  work. 
It  is  much  better  that  the  men  should  look  like 
cooks  or  bakers  than  like  street  sweepers,  as 
New  York  has  known  them  hitherto,  a  cook  or 
baker  looks  clean.  The  street  sweeper  with 
whom  we  have  been  familiar  looks  very  far  from 
clean. 

As  to  the  statement  that  “they  cannot  be  kept 
clean  except  at  an  expense  unwarranted  by  their 
small  salaries,”  I  have  to  say  that,  if  a  sweeper 
will  keep  his  street  clean,  be  will  have  little 
trouble  in  keeping  bis  suit  clean ;  also,  that  the 
sweepers  of  the  sheets  of  New  York  are  the  high 
eat-salaried  laborers  in  the  world.  They  are  on 
doty  not  much  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
not  on  hard  duty  at  that,  and,  taking  the  aver 
age  of  the  Sunday  work  into  account,  they  re¬ 
ceive  about  1780  a  year.  This  is  fully  $330  more 
than  hard-working  contractors’  men  of  like 
grade  are  able  to  earn,  and  contractors’  men  live 
pretty  well  and  bring  up  their  children  very  re¬ 
spectably.  The  washing  of  the  white  suite  may 
cost  $3  or  $4  a  year.  This  does  not  seem  ex¬ 
cessive,  under  the  circumstances.  Yours  very 
truly,  Qeobqb  £.  Warinq,  Jr  , 

Commissioner. 

Nothing  redounded  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Strong,  than  bis  choice 


and  hearty  suppmrt  of  Colonel  Waring,  while  the 
latter’s  endeavors  were  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage.  They  became  warm  friends  and  the  Ex- 
Mayor  was  visibly  affected  when  first  told  of 
Colonel  Waring’s  death.  Among  other  things 
the  Ex-Mayor  said  of  him :  “Colonel  Waring, 
when  Street  Cleaning  Commissioner,  was  fre¬ 
quently  consulted  by  sanitary  engineers  of  other 
cities,  and  had  several  opportunities  of  taking 
bold  of  the  work  in  other  cities  at  two  or  three 
times  the  salary  ha  was  receiving  in  this  city. 
He  declined  them  all,  believing  that  the  great 
work  accomplished  in  this  city  would  eventually 
be  appreciated  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  re¬ 
warded.  While  his  salary  was  small,  the  work 
he  did  was  really  great,  and  bis  fame  will  live 
and  grow  brighter  as  the  years  roll  on.”  L  ke 
Agassis,  Colonel  Waring  never  bad  time  to  make 
money.  He  is  said  to  have  left  almost  no  estate. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  has  these  paragraphs 
of  passing  interest : 

In  the  Bowery  Mission  Hall,  No.  55  Bowery, 
Sabbath  afternoon,  (October  30th,)  the  nine¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  mission  was  celebrated, 
and  a  memorial  tablet  of  the  late  Rev.  Albert 
Gleason  Ruliffson,  its  founder,  was  unveiled. 
J.  W.  Wyburn  superintendent,  presided,  and 
with  him  on  the  platform  were  pastors  from 
several  city  churches,  besides  Mrs.  S.  J.  Bird, 
“the  Mother  of  the  Bowery  Boys,”  and  S.  H. 
Hadley,  superintendent  of  the  Jerry  McAuley 
Mission.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wiley,  pastor  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  delivered  a  memo¬ 
rial  address,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Mr.  Ruliffson.  Fanny  Crosby,  the 
blind  and  aged  hymn  writer,  composed  an  anni¬ 
versary  hymn  for  the  occasion.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  the  service. 

“Church  Unity  and  the  Episcopal  Conven¬ 
tion,”  was  the  subject  diecuraed  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur  last  evening  in  Calvary 
Baptist  Cburcb,  in  West  Fifty  seventh  Street. 
“When  the  addressee  made  at  the  recent  Con¬ 
vention  at  •Vaehington  are  analysed,  ”  be  said, 
“it  will  be  feen  that  each  speaker  really  meant 
to  say,  ‘Come  and  join  my  church,  ’  Such  union 
is  that  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  He  is  a  reck¬ 
less  speaker  wbo  would  affirm  that  religion 
would  become  greatly  advanced  if  there  were 
but  one  church  organisation.  We  had  absolute 
Christian  unity  during  the  Middle  Agee,  and 
the  Church  was  largely  corrupt  and  the  world 
wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  igrorance  and  super¬ 
stition.  We  bad  church  unity  in  the  Philippines, 
in  Porto  Rico  and  in  Cuba.  Was  such  unity  in 
itself  a  blessing  T  The  fact  is  we  have  now  a 
vast  deal  of  essential  Christian  union.  Theie 
can  be  no  progress  in  true  Christian  union  until 
the  ecclesiaetical  rights  of  all  denominatiors  are 
fraternally  recognized,  and  all  assumption  of  the 
superiority  of  one  Cburcb  over  another  be  eet 
aside.” 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  reminds  us  that 
the  missionary  work  is  a  work  of  faith ;  one  to 
be  undertaken  in  clear  and  sheer  obedience  to 
the  Master’s  command- and  where  so  prosecuted 
there  are  always  great  results: 

The  reports  from  the  various  fields  of  mission¬ 
ary  work  at  the  Grand  Rapids  meeting  were  most 
encouraging,  and  almost  without  exception  in¬ 
dicated  such  progress  and  promise  as  forbade 
retrogression.  From  Spain  lU elf,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  colonies  soon  to  come  under  our  protec 
torate,  came  a  cry  for  help  which  may  not  be 
lightly  disregarded  In  an  address  on  micsion- 
ary  work  in  Japan,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  de 
dared  the  infioence  of  the  40,000  Protestant 
Christians  in  Japan  as  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  lie  said  :  “The  president  of  the 
lower  house  of  Parliament  at  the  recent  eeasion 
of  the  diet  was  a  staunch  Christian  believer, 
and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  re-elected  to  his 
high  office  when  Parliament  re  aaeembles  next 
month.  He  recently  held  at  his  official  resi¬ 
dence  a  special  prayer  meeing,  attended  by  some 
forty  persons,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  excep¬ 
tional  prominence  and  influence.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  present  premier  of  tbe  country. 
Count  Okuma.  is  desirous  that  Christianity 
should  make  rapid  progress  in  bis  country.  .  .  . 
There  died  last  spring  in  Tokyo  that  grand  old 
hero.  Dr.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  whose  thirty  nine 
years  of  missionary  service  just  covers  the  period 
of  Protestant  effort  in  Japan.  The  emperor  sent 
$500  toward  defraying  his  funeral  expenses, 
and  a  large  number  of  Japan’s  beat  citizens  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral.  This  shows  that  missionary 
work  of  a  high  order  is  appaciated  and  desired 
by  the  Japanese  Government  and  people  They 
b^in  to  realize  and  to  some  extent  acknowledge 
that  Christianity  alone  is  powerful  enough  to 
save  their  nation.” 
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INIRODUOTORY  STUDY. 

Manasbeh’s  Sin  and  Repentance. 

The  father  of  Mana^eeh  was  He^ekiah,  the 
beet  and  purest  of  all  the  Kings  of  Judah.  The 
tradition  is  that  hia  mother,  Hepsibah,  waa 
the  daughter  of  Isaiah,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  ahouid  not  be  true.  Yet  Manaseeh  was 
one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  long  line  of  Judab’a 
Kinga. 

The  later  years  of  Uezekiah'a  life  bad  been  by 
no  means  all  prosperous;  they  were  prosperous 
only  in  this,  that  he  had  the  consciousness  of 
the  favor  of  Jehovah.  The  monuments  assert 
that  in  the  inavsion  of  bis  country  by  Sennache¬ 
rib,  forty-six  fortified  cities  were  reduced  (2 
Kings  zviii.  13)  and  200,000  captives  carried 
away.  The  long  reign  (fifty-five  years)  of  his  son, 
Manaaseh,  were  a  period  of  disaster,  moral  and 
political.  Idolatry  became  rampant,  exceeding 
anything  ever  before  known,  both  in  the  variety 
of  heathenish  worships  introduced  and  in  the 
moral  degradation  wrought  by  them  (xxi.  3-7,  9). 
The  punishment  of  this  iniquity  came  through 
Assyria.  The  book  of  Kings  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  but  the  monuments  confirm  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  Chronicles  (our  lesson)  showing  that  be 
was  not  only  one  of  twenty-two  subject  kings  of 
Gsarhaddon  ("the  king"  of  2  Kings  xvii.  27),  but 
that  hia  son  and  successor,  the  fierce  Asurbanipal 
(Sardanapalus),  carried  him  in  chains  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  although  he  later  restored  him  to  his  own 
country. 

THE  LESSON. 

2  Chronicles  xxxiii.  9  16. 

Golden  Text. — If  we  confess  our  sins,  be  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness. — 1  John  i.  9- 

Manasseb  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he 
came  to  the  throne,  having  been  born  after  that 
illness  of  hia  father,  Hezekiab,  which  bad  been 
eo  nearly  "unto  death"  (2  Kinga  xx.  1).  His 
name,  like  that  of  Joseph’s  elder  son,  means,  or 
rather  implies,  "forgetting"  (Gen.  xli.  51),  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  waa  given 
him  with  reference  to  the  new  alliance  between 
Judah  and  the  remnant  of  the  Northern  King¬ 
dom  (see  2  Chron.  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  1),  to  the 
national  "forgetting"  of  the  ancient  division 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  race  of  Israel. 
But  in  truth  it  was  Manasseb  who  forgot ;  forgot 
bis  father’s  piety,  bis  work  of  religious  reforma¬ 
tion,  forgot  bis  father’s  God  and  the  great  mis¬ 
sion  of  Israel  as  it  had  already  been  taught  by 
the  early  prophets  and  (specially  by  the  great 
prophet  Isaiah,  his  father’s  friend  and  possibly 
bis  own  grandfather. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  evil  coun¬ 
sellors  in  his  early  years  counted  for  much  in 
Manasseh’s  declension  from  bis  father’s  piety. 
The  prophetic  books  bear  frequent  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  of  wealth  and  luxury,  in 
Judah  as  everywhere,  was  a  beathenising  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  it  was  of  course  the  princes  and  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  the  nation  who  most  generally  yielded 
to  this  evil  tendency,  (comp.  Zepb.  i.  8,  Isa. 
xxvii.  14,  Jer.  v.  5,  with  2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  18). 
This  party  would  have  a  strong  influence  over  a 
boy  King,  and  their  influence  would  be  all  the 
stronger  at  this  time  because  of  the  reaction 
that  would  naturally  be  felt  at  this  time  through 
disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  Isaiah’s 
former  prophecies  of  the  Messianic  age.  Natu¬ 
rally  the  people  expected  these  prophecies  to  be 
speedily  fulfilled.  But  there  were  as  yet  no 
signs  of  their  fulfilment.  And  therefore  the 
worship  in  the  bamoth  ("high  places")  was 
evived,  and  all  the  evils  attending  a  low  con 


ception  of  God  and  of  religious  service  returned 
like  a  flood  upon  the  nation.  It  waa  like  the  re 
action  under  Charles  II.  from  the  strenuous 
purity  of  Cromwell’s  government. 

It  was  the  head  and  front  of  Manasseh’s 
offending  that  he  made  his  people  do  wrong — 
"they  didevil  more  than  did  the  nations"  whom 
God  had  destroyed.  In  vain  did  Jehovah  "speak 
to  Manasseb"  (vs.  10)  by  Micab  (chap.  vi.  1  7, 
etOv)  and  other  prophets,  neither  King  nor  peo¬ 
ple  paid  heel.  To  the  restored  worship  of  the 
high  places  for  which  indeed  he  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  of  the  fathers  and  heroes 
of  old,  of  tbs  prophets  Samuel  and  Elijah,  he 
ad  Jed  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  daring 
even  to  set  up  the  image  of  this  gcd  in  the  very 
temple  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  4).  He  farther  introduced 
star-worship  (2  Ch.  xxxiii.  3,  and  see  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  11,  12),  a  form  of  idolatry  till  then  un 
known  in  Judah.  More  atrocious  than  all  was 
the  Moloch  worship  of  the  old  Canaanitee,  with 
its  human  sacriflces,  which  be  re- introduced  (2 
Ch.  xxxiii.  6) ;  and  to  all  these  iniquities  be 
added  Egpytian  necromancy  and  Babylonian 
enchantments  (comp.  Isa.  lvii.^5  9,  Jer.  ii. 
5-13).  To  appreciate  the  horror  of  the  better 
element  of  the  nation  at  all  these  atrocities  we 
have  but  to  read  those  prophecies  of  Micah 
which  were  uttered  in  this  reign  (vi.l-vii.  7, 
etc. ). 

For  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  whole  people 
willingly  submitted  to  these  evil  influences  any 
more  than  the  Huguenots  willingly  accepted 
Popery  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Bloody  Mary.  A 
veritable  Reign  of  Terror,  a  Hebrew  St  Barthol¬ 
omew  was  the  result  of  Manasseh’s  attempt  to 
"make  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  err." 
Blood  ran  like  water  from  end  to  end  of  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  (2  Ki.  xxi.  16).  Josephus 
says  that  Manasseb  was  daily  slaying  the 
prophets:  "He  butchered  alike  all  the  just 
among  the  Hebrews."  Many  scholars  think  that 
Pealm  xii.  1  and  Isa.  Ivii.  1  refer  to  this  time- 

Isaiah  had  prophesied  the  utter  downfall  of 
Assyria,  and  in  Sennacherib’s  utter  defeat  and 
murder  it  bad  seemed  that  the  prophecies  were 
about  to  be  fulfllled.  But  under  Esarhaddon, 
hie  successor,  the  Kingdom  in  fact  became  far 
more  powerful  than  ever,  Babylon  being  by  him 
firmly  united  to  Nineveh. 

There  are  many  inscriptions  about  Esarhaddon, 
and  in  one  of  them  the  King  of  Judah  is  men¬ 
tioned,  though  the  name  has  dropped  out.  The 
expression  in  verse  11,  "among  the  thorns,"  is 
probably  "with  books,"  after  the  barbarous 
custom  depicted  on  the  monuments.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  note  that  Manaseeh  was  taken  to  Babylon, 
not  to  Nineveh;  for  it  appears  that  the  only 
Assyrian  King  who  occasionally  held  his  court 
at  Babylon  was  this  Esarhaddon,  the  captor  of 
Manaaseh. 

In  the  sore  affliction  of  captivity  this  prodigal 
son  sought  his  heavenly  Father.  The  apochrypha 
gives  the  prayer  of  Manasseb— it  is  a  production 
of  several  centuries  later.  Although  the  book  of 
Kings  says  nothing  of  Manaseseh’s  repentance, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  it  took 
place,  nor  even  that  it  was  a  genuine  and  thorough 
repentance.  We  have  no  clue  to  the  outward 
reason  why  Elsarhaddoo  restored  Manaseeh  to 
bis  own  land ;  but  when  there,  his  conduct  was 
that  of  a  wholly  changed  man.  With  his  return 
to  God  came  also  a  return  to  patriotism  and  to 
his  country’s  interests.  He  reouilt  the  city  wall 
which  bad  been  destroyed  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  included  Opbel,  the  southern  spur 
of  the  temple  hill,  within  the  fortified  precincts. 
He  also  strengthened  the  defence  of  his  country 
by  throwing  detachments  of  the  army  into  the 
provincial  strongholds. 

The  best  defence  of  the  country,  however,  was 
Jehovah,  and  by  putting  away  idols  and  altars 
to  strange  gods,  and  by  restoring  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  be  put  the  nation  under  the  care  of  the 
Covenant  God, 


MAMASSEH'8  SIN  AND  REPENTANCE. 

HlMionarjr  Suggeatlona 
By  M.  Aronetta  Wilbur. 

Manasseb  inherited  something  of  his  father’s 
spirit,  although  he  departed  from  hia  noble  ex¬ 
ample  ;  where  he  worshipped  be  did  it  heartily, 
for  not  only  did  he  worship  the  heathen  gods, 
but  conducted  such  an  active  propaganda  that 
he  led  the  whole  nation  to  the  service  of  idols ; 
hia  thoroughness  in  abolishing  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  left  no  place  or  detail  neglected.  The 
affliction  of  a  Babylonian  captivity  brought  him 
to  his  senses,  and  after  his  release  and  restora¬ 
tion,  "Manasseb  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was 
God;"  then  the  same  thorough-going  seal 
poseeesed  him,  and  after  clearing  away  ail  the 
material  evidences  of  that  worship  that  had  de¬ 
filed  the  Temple,  he  "commanded  Judah  to  serve 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  And  in  that  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  Jehovah  be  died.  Manasseb 
waa  converted  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 

The  commonest  slur  upon  mission  work  is  that 
aimed  at  the  converts,  their  motives  for  con¬ 
version,  and  their  after  conduct.  It  in  true,  an 
one  missionary  reports  from  Persia,  the  women 
have  asked  her  often,  "How  much  a  month  will 
you  give  me  if  I  accept  your  religion  T"  it  may 
also  be  true  that  many  Chinese  and  Hindus 
oome  to  mission  schools  primarily  to  learn  Eng 
lisb ;  that  the  material  aid  rendered  in  bospitals, 
and  the  food  given  in  time  of  famine,  have 
drawn  them  to  the  mission.  If  we  grant  all 
this,  what  of  it  T  As  Mrs.  Wilder,  who  has  la¬ 
bored  forty- four  years  in  India  says,  "Scho:ils 
are  the  bait  for  the  fishers  of  men"  :  they  come 
for  commercial  education,  for  food,  for  material 
advantages,  but  they  get  more  than  that,  and  no 
one  leaves  hospital,  or  school,  or  food  station 
without  hearing  also  that  divine  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bread  of  Life  which  alone  can  sat 
isfy  the  soul’s  hunger. 

And  what  is  the  record  of  these  converts  ? 
Says  Dr.  Ewing  of  Lahore,  "There  are  three 
millions  of  nominal  Christiana  in  India  and  they 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  same  number 
selected  at  random  in  America."  From  Siam 
come  stories  of  converts  who  have  endured  severe 
family  persecution  rather  than  do  a  small  service 
in  Buddha’s  temple.  Many  converts  are  preach¬ 
ers;  and  from  the  women  trained  in  the  achcxilB 
many  have  gone  forth  as  physicians  and  teach¬ 
ers,  carrying  the  GotpsI  influence  even  into  the 
secular  public  schools  of  Japan. 

A  story  somewhat  like  Manasseh’s  is  that  of 
Mwanga,  king  of  Uganda,  son  and  succecsor  of 
that  Mteea  at  whree  invitation  the  missionaries 
bad  first  gone  to  Uganda;  although  Mtesa  died 
a  pagan,  the  work  bad  been  prosecuted  under 
his  fluctuating  protection.  But  when  Mwanga 
came  to  rule,  he  speedily  began  that  persecution 
of  the  Christiana  known  as  "the  great  tribula¬ 
tion,"  when  hundreds  perished  by  torture,  flame, 
and  spear,  among  them  B  shop  Hannington. 
Other  persecutions  followed,  and  the  converts 
were  all  scattered  or  killed.  Afterwards  Mwanga 
wan  deposed  by  a  revolution,  and  only  regained 
hia  throne  by  the  help  of  three  thousand  exiled 
Christians,  and  then*tbe  affairs  of  state  were 
practically  in  their  bands.  "Mwanga  became  a 
thoroughly  changed  man,"  is  the  testimony 
given  of  bis  later  years. 

"Teaching  love  and  righteousness, ’’ "doing 
angel’s  work,"  is  the  testimony  of  men  high  in 
civil  position  in  Persia  to  the  character  of  the 
mission  work  there;  "the  converts  are  living  a 
Gospel  life,"  is  the  witness  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  Prom  Syria  wo  hear  of  bands  of 
girls  contributing  to  Foreign  Mission  work; 
(xinverts  in  Siam  and  Icdia  are  building 
churches;  Hindu  preachers  and  lay  helpers  are 
giving  up  their  small  salaries  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  without  charge;  and  all  of  them  send  back 
grateful  thanks  to  those  who  have  sent  them  the 
Gospel,  and  by  their  daily  lives  are  preaching 
most  effectively  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rey.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.  D. 


PBAI8S. 

Not.  14.  For  personal  blessings.  Ps.  US;  12-19. 

15.  For  national  blessings.  2  Sam.  7: 18-29- 

16.  For  temporal  blessinga  Ps.  107:  33-43. 

17.  For  spiritual  blessings.  Eph.  1: 3-12. 

18.  Of  the  lips.  Heb.  13: 10-16. 

19.  Of  the  Ufe.  Pa26: 1-12. 

20.  Topic—  Praise  the  Lord.  Ps.  146;  1-20. 

<  A  Thanksgiving  meeting.) 

Moet  people  are  importunate  in  petition  rather 
than  fluent  in  praiae.  Selfiehneee  mare  even 
worahip.  We  appeal  to  Ood  for  what  we  deeire, 
instead  of  thanking  Him  for  what  we  have  re¬ 
ceived.  When  in  need,  we  are  very  ready  to 
pray  to  God  as  Father;  but  when  prosperity 
gladdens  us,  then  we  talk  of  self-made  men.  In 
the  hey-day  of  his  power,  Nebuchadneszar  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have 
built.”  At  the  end  of  hie  bitter,  but  blessed  | 
adversity,  be  lifted  up  hie  eyes  unto  heaven,  and 
extolled  and  honored  “the  king  of  heaven,  all 
whose  works  are  truth,  and  hie  ways  jucgment,” 
and  “whose  dominion  is  everlasting  ”  The 
elder  brother,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  is  held  up  to  everlasting  contempt  becauee 
he  cared  more  for  the  farm  than  for  the  father. 
Mr.  Baer,  whose  duties  take  him  often  away 
from  the  home,  tells,  with  great  tenderness,  of 
his  experience  with  hie  little  son.  At  each  re¬ 
turn  the  fond  father  brought  the  child  some 
token  of  his  love.  By  and  by  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  the  little  fellow  cared  more  for  father’s 
gift,  than  for  father’s  return.  That  hurt  the 
parental  heart  sorely.  With  the  aid  of  a  wise 
and  tender  wife  and  mother,  the  loftier,  nobler 
lesson  was  learned.  Meanwhile  the  parents  had 
also  learned,  by  the  error  of  their  child,  a  sub¬ 
lime  truth  in  regard  to  their  own  relation  to 
Ood  as  Father.  Does  the  heavenly  Father  care 
lees  for  fliial  devotion  than  earthly  parents  T  If 
the  human  heart  is  wounded  by  such  seeming 
neglect,  is  not  the  divine  heart  also  grieved  ? 
We  ought  to  come  to  God  with  joy,  not  simply 
because  of  what  we  can  secure  from  Him  ;  but 
also  becauee  we  thus  possess  Him.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  for  which  we  should  be  eternally  and 
profoundly  grateful,  that  we  can  receive  forgive¬ 
ness,  eternal  life,  and  daily  strength  for  daily 
need  from  Him ;  but  that  which  should  beget 
the  deepest,  tenderest  gratitude  is  that  we 
possess  God.  To  have  God  is  the  privilege  of 
the  humblest  Obristian.  “Son  thou  art  ever 
with’me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.” 

The  Psalms  furnish  us  with  the  oldest  and 
best  book  of  devotion.  The  key-note  isjpraue 
not  petition.  The  Shepherd  Pealm  is  a  recount¬ 
ing  of  blessings  received,  not  a  catalogue  of 
blessings  desired.  In  the  thirty-second  Psalm, 
the  author  rejoices  in  transgreseions  forgiven  and 
in  sine  covered.  The  forty-second  pours  out  the 
longing  of  a  soul  for  God  so  intense  that  only 
vivid  imagery  can  express  it  “As  the  heart 
panteth  after  the  water  brooka,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  Thee,  O  God.  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God.”  This  ie  an  appeal  for 
God’s  person,  not  for  His  blessings,  or  posses 
sions.  The  ninetieth  Psalm  sings  of  a  God  who 
has  been  the  dwelling  place  of  His  people  in  all 
generations.  Nearly  a  dozen  Psalms  begin  with 
the  phrase,  “Praise  ye  the  Lord.”  The  heart 
is  so  glad  and  grateful  that  several  Psalms  begin 
with,  “O  come,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord,”  “O 
sing  unto  the  Lord,”  or  “Make  a  joyful  noise 
unto  the  Lord  all  ye  lands.”  A  frequent  ex¬ 
clamation  is,  “Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.” 
“O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,”  is  the  ecstatic 
utterance  repeated  over  and  over  again.  Four 
times  the  author,  recounting  God’s  blessings  in 
the  one  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm,  breaks  out 
in  the  glad  refrain,  “Oh  that  men  would  praise 


the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and  for  His  wonder¬ 
ful  works  unto  the  children  of  men.”  Placing 
the  eighty-fourth  Pealm  beside  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-second  Psalm,  we  And  that  these  old 
time  singers  positively  enjoyed,  “going  to 
Church.”  “How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles, 

O  Lord  of  hosts.  My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even 
fainteth  for'the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my  heart 
and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God. 
Bleesed  are  they  that  dwell  in  Thy  house.  I 
had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my 
God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.” 
“I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  They  not  only 
loved  God’s  house,  they  also  loved  His  law.  The 
bleesed  man  ie  the  one  whose  “delight  is  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  law  doth  he  medi¬ 
tate  day  and  night.”  “O  how  I  love  Thy  law. 
It  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.  ”  “I  delight 
to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God ;  yea  Thy  law  ie 
within  my  heart.”  From  the  Presbyterian  Ban¬ 
ner  I  quote  these  ringing  sentences.  They  are  a 
revelation  to  faltering  saints  and  sinners  alike. 

Instead  of  piercing  the  air  with  petitions  for 
new  blessings,  David  gladdened  his  own  heart, 
and  the  hearts  of  those  who  beard  him,  by  re¬ 
counting  the  blessings  already  received.  If  one 
upon  whom  the  light  of  Christ’s  coming  bad  not 
yet  shone,  could  thus  rejoice  in  praise,  what 
pagans  of  praise  should  we  sing  upon  whom  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  has  arisen  in  noon  day 
splendor  f 

It  is  inevitable  that  National  Blessings  will 
come  to  the  fore  this  memorable  year.  Great 
good  will  ensue  from  it,  if  God’s  guidance  ie 
not  only  seen  but  also'  followed.  No  words  of 
mine  can  possibly  put  this  truth  so  well  as  it 
has  already  been  expressed,  with  tine,  poetic  fer¬ 
vor,  by  Bishop  Doane.  It  voices  loftiest  praise 
and  moet  reverent  petition. 

“  O  Holy  Father,  who  hast  led  thy  children. 

In  all  the  ages,  with  the  lire  and  clond. 

Through  seas  dry-shod;  through  weary  wastes 
bewildering; 

To  Thee,  in  reverent  love,  our  hearts  are  bowed. 

O  Holy  Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace  and  Saviour,  * 

To  Thee,  we  owe  the  peace  that  still  prevails. 

Stilling  the  rude  wills  of  men’s  wild  behavior. 

And  calming  passion’s  fierce  and  stormy  gales. 

O  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  the  life-giver. 

Thine  is  the  quickening  power  that  gives  increase 

From  thee  have  flowed,  as  from  a  pleasant  river. 

Our  plenty,  wealth,  prosperity  and  peace. 

O  Triune  Ood,  with  heart  and  voice  adoring. 

Praise  we  the  goodness  that  has  crowned  the  day; 

Pray  we,  that  Thou  wilt  hear  us,  still  imploring 
Thy  love  and  favor,  kept  to  us  alway.  ” 

That  hymn,  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
with  the  flne  feeling  which  beflte  it,  would  be 
an  inspiration  to  any  Thanksgiving  Service. 


tlNBXPI.OBED  RBOIONS. 

There  is  room  enough  for  pioneer  exploring 
work  for  years  to  come.  Even  the  central  plateau 
and  the  great  mountain  systems  which  dominate 
it  afford  an  ample  fleld  for  further  research, 
which  must^e  undertaken  before  they  are  ade¬ 
quately  mapped.  The  mountain  ranges  on  the 
east  and  northeast  of  Tibet,  the  magniflcent  river 
region  which  extends  northward  into  the  interior 
from  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  are  little 
known.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
region  watered  by  the  Oxus.  The  great  central 
deserts,  as  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  shown, 'conceal 
beneath  their  sandy  wastes  the  rich  remains  of 
ancient  civilizations.  Even  the  maps  of  western 
Asia  contain  much  hypothetical  geography,  and 
the  Siberian  coast  is  still  most  inaccurately  laid 
down.  Southern  and  central  Arabia  is  almost 
unknown,  and  the  venturous  explorer  who  sue 
ceeded  in  making  bis  wayin  a  bee  line  from  Aden 
to  Muscat  would  perform  a  feat  worthy  of  the 
highest  recognition.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  accompliehed  during  the  century, 
the  occupation  of  the  explorer  in  Asia  will  not 
be  gone  for  generations  to  come.— J.  Scott  Keltic, 
in  Harper’s. 


hildren’s  Department 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE. 

In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
Lived  a  lonely  little  boy ; 

He  was  eager  for  a  play-mate. 

He  was  hungry  for  a  toy. 

But  'twas  always  too  much  bother 
Too  much  dirt  and  too  much  noise. 

For  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
Wasn’t  meant  for  little  boys. 

And  sometimes  the  little  fellow 
Left  a  book  upon  the  floor 
Or  forgot  and  laughed  too  loudly. 

Or  he  failed  too  close  the  door. 

In  The  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
Things  must  be  precise  and  trim— 

In  a  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
There  was  little  room  for  him. 

He  must  never  scatter  playthings. 

He  must  never  romp  and  play, 

Ev’ry  room  must  be  in  order 
And  kept  quiet  all  day. 

He  bad  never  bad  companions. 

He  bad  never  owned  a  pet— 

In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
It  is  trim  and  quiet  yet. 

Every  room  is  set  in  order— 

Every  book  is  in  its  place. 

And  the  lonely  little  fellow 
Wears  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
He  is  silent  and  at  rest— 

In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
With  a  lily  on  his  breast. 

Albkrt  Bioxlow  Paine, 

In  Mcnsey's  Magazine 


DICKEY’S  BURIAL. 

A  little  EDglieh  girl,  whoee  name  was  Kath¬ 
leen,  had  a  canary  bird  of  which  abe  wae  vary 
fond.  She  taught  it  to  eat  out  of  her  band  and 
when  she  opened  the  cage  door  it  would  fly  out 
and  light  on  her  shoulder.  The  name  of  the 
bird  was  Dickey,  and  when  she  thought  it  bad 
been  out  of  the  cage  long  enough  she  would  call 
its  name  and  it  would  come  immediately  to  her, 
even  from  away  up  at  the  top  of  the  large  book 
case.  The  little  girl’s  father  wae  a  clergyman 
and  Kathleen  loved  to  go  into  the  church  at 
evening  time  when  the  old  organist  wae  practic¬ 
ing.  She  would  climb  up  in  the  organ  loft,  and 
sit  in  the  pew  close  by  the  instrument,  and  in 
that  way  she  and  the  old  organist  became  the 
beet  of  friends. 

Kathleen  wae  very  fond  of  music,  but  there 
was  none  she  liked  so  well  as  the  rich  tones  of 
the  big  church  organ.  Sometimes  she  brough 
the  cage  with  Dickey  in  it  over  to  the  church 
that  he  might  bear  the  beautiful  sounds  and 
catch  some  of  the  notes.  She  wae  sure  that  bis 
flinging  wae  improved  by  bearing  the  good  old 
organist  play.  But  one  day  a  great  sorrow  came 
to  Kathleen— Dickey  wae  taken  ill,  and  although 
everything  was  dons  for  him  and  Kathleen’s 
father  even  sent  for  the  bir  d  doctor  to  com 
from  another  town  to  see  Dickey,  yet  the  little 
pet  died. 

Any  of  my  little  readers  who  have  lost  a  pet, 
will  know  just  how  poor  Kathleen  felt.  She  car¬ 
ried  the  little  dead  bird  in  her  bands  up  to  the 
organ  loft  to  show  it  to  her  sympathetic  old 
friecd.  She  had  read  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
about  heaven,  and  that  “birds  continually  do 
sing”  there,  and  she  asked  the  old  organist  if 
he  thought  Dickey  would  be  one  of  the  birds 
who  would  be  singing  there  when  she  went  to 
live  in  the  beautiful  land  and  if  she  would  know 
him  again.  This  wae  one  of  the  questions  that 
the  old  organist  felt  were  beyond  him,  and  be 
could  not  answer.  But  heaven  wae  much  more 
beautiful  than  earth,  and  God  had  made  so 
many  lovely  things  for  us  here  and  given  us  the 
singing  of  birds  for  our  enjoyment  that  he  wae 
sure  we  should  And  everything  to  make  us  happy 
there. 

Kathleen  said,  “I  must  get  a  little  box  now 
and  bury  Dickey  somewhere.  I  thought  I  would 
put  '^him  in  the  garden,  but  the  moles  and  the 
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beetles  would  dig  him  up  and  I  want  to  put  him 
someplace  where  it  will  be  safe.  I  wish  I  could 
put  him  here  in  the  back  of  the  organ  in  this 
place  where  the  board  is  loose.  Dickey  would 
always  be  with  the  musi  then.” 

The  old  organist  found  a  wooden  box  just  large 
enough  for  Dickey,  and  Kathleen  wrote  on  a 
card  which  she  tacked  on  to  the  box,  these  words : 

“To  my  dear  Dickey, 

Who  died  aged  eighteen  months. 

Deeply  regretted.  ’  ’ 

She  put  it  inside  the  loose  board  under  the 
organ  and  the  old  organist  nailed  it  up.  No 
one  knew  their  secret  but  themselves. 

A  long  time  afterwards  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repair  the  organ.  The  men  at  work  found 
the  little  box  with  a  skeleton  of  a  bird  in  it. 
They  read  the  inscription,  and  wondered  how 
the  dead  bird  came  there  and  who  put  it  there. 
When  the  clergyman  came  in  to  see  how  the 
workmen  were  getting  on,  they  showed  it  to 
him,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said:  ‘‘That 
is  my  little  Kathleen’s  writing  and  it  is  the 
skeleton  of  her  bird  ‘Dickey.’  ”  He  could  not 
ask  bis  dear  little  girl  about  it,  for  she  had  gone 
home  to  Qod  only  a  short  time  before. 

The  old  organist  was  still  alive,  but  very  feeble 
and  had  not  been  able  to  play  the  organ  for  some 
time.  The  clergyman  went  to  see  him  and 
showed  him  the  little  box.  'I'he  tears  rolled 
down  bis  cheeks  as  he  told  the  story  of  Dickey’s 
burial,  and  that  Kathleen  wished  to  have  her 
pet  lie  where  there  would  be  music  about  its  last 
resting  place.  The  old  organist  had  forgotten 
about  it  until  the  box  was  brought  to  him.  He 
talked  long  with  the  clergyman  about  the  beau¬ 
tiful  land  to  which  Katbleet^  .ad  gone  and  said 
that  it  was  strange  that  she  so  young  and  full 
of  life  should  have  gone  before  be  did,  who  was 
so  old  and  worn-out.  But  the  good  Lord  ‘‘doeth 
all  things  well,”  and  He  knew  why  He  had 
taken  little  Kathleen  hret. 

The  clergyman  and  bis  wife  treasured  that 
little  box,  and  often  looked  at  it  and  talked  of 
their  little  girl  in  heaven,  ‘‘where  birds  contin¬ 
ually  do  sing.”  I  know  my  little  readers  will 
be  more  interested  in  this  story  of  ‘‘Dickey’s 
burial,”  when  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a  true  story, 
and  the  little  box  was  really  found  not  long 
since  in  that  church  organ  in  England. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

BKBS  AS  WEATHBB  PROPHBT8. 

A  Belgian  gentleman  who  has  kept  bees  for  a 
great  many  years  has  noted  the  fact  that  the 
bees  stop  the  chinks  of  their  hives  very  differ¬ 
ently  when  the  winter  is  going  to  be  mild  and 
when  it  is  going  to  be  rigorous. 

‘‘For  forty  years,”  remarks  M.  de  Bidder, 
“bee-keepers  have  made  use  of  straw  hives  with 
two  entrances.  Sometimes  on  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  I  have  observed  that  from  the 
beginning  of  October  the  bees  have  stopped 
'their  entrances  with  wax  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  admit  passage  to  only  one  individual  at  a 
time,  thus  giving  an  indirect  lesson  to  tbsir 
owners  who  have  neglected  to  put  a  little  board 
against  the  opening  to  prevent  the  cold  air  get¬ 
ting  in.  In  these  years  the  winters  have  been 
extremely  severe.  When  the  temperature  out¬ 
side  falls  to  hve  degrees,  the  bees  do  not  leavs 
their  dwelling ;  indeed,  they  could  no  longer  go 
out  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  risk  of 
paralysis  or  death.  All  the  bees  group  them¬ 
selves  together  in  the  hive,  in  the  shape  of  a 
compact  ball.” 

Having  thus  studied  the  habits  of  bees  for 
many  years,  M.  de  Bidder  agrees  with  other  bee¬ 
keepers  that  whenever  the  entrances  to  the  hives 
are  seen  carefully  closed,  one  must  expect  great 
cold,  whenever  the  openings  are  not  stopped  with 
wax,  the  winter  need  not  be  dreaded. 

It  is  said  that  every  thread  of  a  spider’s  web 
is  made  up  of  about  5,000  separate  fibres.  If  a 
pound  of  the  thread  were  required,  it  would 
occupy  28,000  spiders  a  full  year  to  furnish  it. 


A  HBBO. 

There  was  another  olBcer,  not  of  the  fighting 
line,  who  deserves  particular  mention  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Santiago  campaign.  He  was 
Major  La  Garde,  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at 
Siboney.  He  always  wore  a  linen  helmet  night 
and  day.  It  is  said  that  no  one  ever  saw  him 
without  it.  He  was  so  busy  that  he  did  not  even 
have  time  to  take  off  his  hat — certainly  not  dur¬ 
ing  those  dreadful  nights  in  early  July  when  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  were  constantly  heard. 
He  would  burry  forward  to  assist  a  badly  wounded 
man ;  he  would  in  some  way  make  room  for  him. 
He  was  always  looking  after  the  nurses,  writing 
prescriptions  hurriedly  and  making  a  hundred 
euggeetions,  answering  every  question.  The  hos¬ 
pital  was  not  too  well  equipped.  He  had  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  means  at  bis  command 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded,'and  he  was 
always  patient  and  gentle.  Sometimes  the 
Major  would  sit  down  for  a  moment,  but  never 
for  long,  for  a  doctor  would  ask  his  advice,  or 
a  steward  ask  for  something  or  other,  or  a  nurse 
had  to  report  the  condition  of  a  patient.  He 
was  constantly  busy ;  he  was  always  watching 
the  suffering,  Tet  if  an  attendant  were  careless 
be  could  be  stem.  Assistants  left  him,  taken 
down  with  fever  or  fatigue ;  but  he  was  enlisted 
for  the  war  and  remained  to  the  end.  His  step 
then  was  not  so  firm  as  it  had  been ;  his  brain 
was  weary  and  his  work  had  worn  on  him,  but 
he  still  did  hie  round  of  duty.  It  has  been  said 
that  General  Sbafter  took  Santiago,  but  Major 
La  Garde  took  the  hearts  of  the  men  whom  he 
worked  over.  You  see,  my  dear  boys,  that  there 
are  many  sides  to  war.  There  is  carrying  of 
supplies,  there  is  nursing  aSjWell  as  fighting* 
You  must  end  by  admiring  the  doctors  and  the 
good  nurses,  as  well  as  the  brave  fellows  who 
carried  our  colors  over  the  hills  of  a  new  land  to 
us. — “From  Heroes  of  Our  War  With  Spain,” 
by  Clinton  Boss. 

THK  ANTIQUITY  OB  TBADEIHABKS. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  somebody, 
“How  old  are  trade-marks?”  This  can  be  an¬ 
swered  by  saying  that  they  seem  to  be  nearly  as 
old  as  the  industry  of  the  race.  For  instance : 
Ancient  Babylon  had  property  symbols,  and  the 
Chinese  claim  to  have*  had  trade  marks  1,000 
years  before  Christ.  Gutenberg,  the  very  in¬ 
ventor  of  printing,  had  a  law-suit  about  a  trade 
mark,  and  he  won  it.  As  early  as  1300  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament  authorized  trade-marks,  and  the 
laws  of  America  have  always  protected  them. 
The  theory  by  which  a  suit  is  brought  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  a  trade-mark  is  that  its  use  de¬ 
prives  the  originator  of  his  property  and  deceives 
the  public  as  to  the  article.  Extraordinary 
means  have  been  required  at  all  .times  to  guard 
against  the  fraudulent  use  of  marks  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  ancient  times  the  greatest  impor 
tance  was  placsd  upon  ths  marks  of  individual 
workmen,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Armor¬ 
ers,  valuable  lives  often  depended'on  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship. 

One  old  author  complains  that  certain  good 
and  true  soldiers  wers  killsd  simply  because  the 
workmanship  of  their  swords  and  arms  were  not 
good,  and  failed  them  when  in  battle.  Very 
early,  therefore,  it  was .  found  nsceasary  to  make 
stringent  laws  against  counterfeiting  trade  marks 
and  against  scamped  workmanship.  —  Geyer’s 
Stationer. 

GHIUIBKNS  PHA8B8. 

Children  pass  through  a  great  many  phases. 
Transitions  are  often  trying.  Keep  these  related 
facts  in  mind.  We  sometimes  fix  a  fault  by 
taking  too  much  notice  of  it.  A  mistake  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  wilful  sin.  A  transient  hwk- 
wardnees  may  be  due  to  rapid  growth.  A  shy¬ 
ness  of  behavior  which  amounts  to  a  painful 
timidity  will  pass  if  not  accentuated  by  com¬ 
ment  and  reproof.  This  is  especially  true  in 
regard  to  speech.  Children  sometimes  use  slang ; 


sometimes  pick  up  words  and  phrases  which  are 
worse  than  slang,  but  the  mother  need  not  be 
unduly  alarmed  because  of  this.  The  boy  and 
girl  will  speak  the  language  and  use  the  dialect 
of  home,  and  if  the  mother  possess  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  confidence,  she  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
convince  the  children  that  vulgar  speech  is  a 
thing  to  avoid.  Mothers  will  never  in  the  years 
to  come  regret  a  union  of  mild  measures  with 
firm  adherence  to  principle  in  the  home  life. 
But  of  harshness  and  too  much  government  they 
may  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.— Margaret  E. 
Sansgter  in  Harper’s  Baser. 

HKB  TIBW  OF  IT. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  a  few  days  sines 
at  a  Lenox  summer  home.  Some  friends  who 
were  driving  through  the  Berkshires  were  urged 
to  stop  to  luncheon.  They  were  persuaded  to 
do  so,  a  little  girl  of  three  years  being  of  the 
party.  Soon  after  they  were  all  seated  at  the 
table.  Mr.  Ultradude,  a  guest  in  the  house,  (a 
man  of  curling  locks  parted  in  the  middle, )  ap¬ 
peared,  and  took  his  accustomed  seat,  which 
chanced  to  be  just  opposite  the  high  chair  occu¬ 
pied  by  Ethel.  The  child,  after  a  glance  or  two 
at  the  new  comer,  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
uneasiness  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  burst 
into  such  a  flood  of  tears  that  she  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  room.  Ethel  has  so  bright  and 
sunny  a  disposition  and  so  little  of  the  cry-baby 
about  her  that  her  mother  felt  justified  in  has¬ 
tening  after  the  nurse  and  child  to  learn  the 
cause  of  so  unsxpeoted  an  outbreak.  When  the 
little  one  could  command  her  voice,  she  man 
aged  to  confide  to  her  mother  between  her  sobs, 
“I’s  so  ’fraid  of  that  boy  with  a  girl’s  head.” 
—Harper’s  Round  Table. 

OI.AD  IT  WA8  OHVBCH  TIMB. 

“I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  ns 
go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’  Glad  it  was 
church  time  I  Glad  when  they  said.  Let  us  go 
to  church  I  Such  was  the  singular  state  of  mind 
of  this  man.  “We  pity  that  man  1”  some  people 
will  say.  What  did  he  want  to  go  to  church 
for  T  Why  did  he  not  mount  his  bicycle  and 
ride  off?  Where  was  his  Sunday  newspaper 
that  he  did  not  bury  himself  in  its  vasty  deeps  ? 
Why  did  he  not  lie  around  home  and  sleep  ? 
Glad  to  go  to  church  !  Who  was  this  man  and 
when  did  he  live  ?  He  must  have  been  some 
antediluvian  old  fogy,  or  some  modern  simple¬ 
ton,  or,  instead  of  making  him  glad,  the  very 
announcement  that  it  was  church  time  would 
have  given  him  “that  tired  feeling.”  Who  was 
this  man  ?  This  man  was  David  !  Now  does 
our  smart  critic  know  who  he  was  ?  David  was 
king  in  Jerusalem  and  ruled  over  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  empires  of  his  day.  He  was  also  some¬ 
thing  immensely  greater  than  a  king :  he  was  a 
literary  man  and  a  poet  who  wrote  some  of  the 
sweetest  songs  the  world  has  ever  heard,  whose 
immortal  music  is  still  singing  their  way  through 
the  ages.  David  lived  three  thousand  years  ago : 
yet  he  is  still  widely  known  and  his  figure  bulks 
large  on  the  canvas  of  history.  He  is  not  only 
well  known,  but  he  is  dearly  loved  and  his  songs 
are  sung  in  many  lands  and  tongues.  How 
many  men  live  three  thousand  years  after  they 
are  dead  ?  How  much  of  Tennyson  will  remain 
after  three  millenniums  ?  Where  will  our  smart 
critic,  who  knows  no  better  than  to  sneer  at  the 
church,  be  after  three  thousand  years  ?  David 
was  glad  to  hear  the  announcement  that  it  was 
church  time,  and  David  was  no  simpleton. 
Some  very  bright  men  have  gone  to  church ; 
some  very  big  men  have  been  glad  to  go  to 
church.  Gladstone  always  went  to  church ;  so 
did  Washington,  and  so  did  Lincoln.  We  are 
in  good  company  when  we  go  to  church,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  why  we  should  be  glad 
when  they  say  unto  ns.  Let  us  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  (Selected. ) 

It  takes  72,(XX)  tons  of  paper  to  make  the  postal 
cards  used  in  the  Ubited  States. 
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MTOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“  Christ  never  asks  of  ns  snch  busy  labor. 

As  leaves  no  time  for  resting  at  his  feet; 

The  waiting  attitude  of  expeHation 
He  oftener  counts  a  service  most  complete.  ” 

The  usual  prayer  meeting  on  Tuesday  morning 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Allen,  whose  text  and  lesson 
were  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John, 
“Abide  in  Christ  who  is  our  Strength,  our 
Help,  our  Hope.” 

“Rev.  Jose  Y.  Perea,  the  first  Mexican  con¬ 
vert  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry, 
has  had  an  eventful  history.  His  father’s  fam 
ily  was  the  most  wealthy  and  aristocratic  in 
New  Mexico.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  East 
to  school,  and  was  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Pingry  of  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey,  where  he  im¬ 
bibed  Protestant  views.  Upon  returning  home 
for  vacation  he  signalised  his  Protestantism  by 
breaking  the  images  in  his  father’s  house,  for 
which  he  received  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  the 
close  of  hie  school  life  he  had  become  so  pro¬ 
nounced  a  Protestant  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  New  Mexico,  and  became  an  exile  and 
wanderer  for  sixteen  years.  During  this  time 
he  visited  the  principal  sea- ports  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  resided  for  a  time  in  California. 
After  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  New  Mexico, 
he  was  for  several  years  a  shepherd  with  but 
little  companionahip,  but  his  Bible  and  God.  It 
was  thus  he  was  found  waiting  by  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  that  went  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  For  several  years  he  did  good  work  as 
licentiate  evangelist,  and  was  then  advanced 
to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry,  the  first  among 
the  Mexicans  of  New  Mexico.  In  1879  the 
Corrales  Mission  School  was  opened  with  Mrs. 
J.  Y.  Perea  as  teacher.’’ 

San  Pablo,  Colorado. — Mr.  Buell,  about  a  year 
ago,  left  the  school  and  Qoepel  work  in  which 
he  had  been  heartily  engaged,  in  order  to  take  a 
theological  course,  preparatory  to  further  work. 
In  his  last  letter  he  wrote:  “Twenty  miles  from 
os  is  the  old  town  of  Fort  Garland.  It  was  a 
military  post  as  far  back  as  1858  or  1859.  There 
has  been  no  Proteetant  preaching  or  teaching 
there  for  years.  In  the  summer,  I  visited  the 
families  living  there  both  Mexican  and  Ameri¬ 
cas,  reading, I  singing  and  praying  with  them 
and  distributing  religious  literature.  After- 
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wards  I  organised  a  Sunday-aobool,  which  was 
attended  by  a  few  Mexicane,  but  moat  were 
Americans  or  foreigners.  Mrs  Beckwith,  the 
Superintendent,  .lives  six  and  a  half  miles  from 
town.  Her  husband  is  an  Atheist  and  she  has  a 
babe  in  arms.  At  the  clone  of  the  first  meeting 
she  ssid :  ‘This  is  the  first  service  for  my  little 
eleven  year  old  girl.'  An  Englishman  said: 
'My  daughter  is  eighteen  yearn  old,  and  has  not 
been  in  a  place  of  worship  for  eleven  years.  ’  An 
old  soldier,  of  French  extraction,  told  me  be  had 
not  been  to  church  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
he  is  about  the  only  man  in  the  community  who 
seems  sincerely  interested  in  the  work.  Possibly 
the  greatest  good  will  result  from  the  religious 
papers  going  into  families  where  there  is  abso¬ 
lute  destitution  of  all  Christian  literature.  Pray 
for  the  work  there,  as  I  doubt  not  from  the 
youth  of  this  school  will  come  future  teachers 
and  evangelists  of  character,  ability  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord’s  work. 

“When  General  Kearney  raieed  the  United 
Btatee  fiag  at  Santa  Fe  in  June,  1846,  there  was 
but  one  school  in  what  is  now  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  ’’  The  twenty-four  schools  now  ex¬ 
isting  among  our  Spanish-speaking  population 
in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  California,  have 
each  a  history,  especially  where  our  teachers  or 
evangelists  are  converts  from  Romanism,  or 
graduates  of  ihe  schools.  Five  such  names  sp 
pear  on  our  lists.  In  New  Mexico,  Mr.  A. 
Vigil  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  Mr.  J.  J.  Vigil  at  Ran¬ 
chos  de  Taos,  Mr.  Jacob  Mondrsgon  at  Arroyo 
Seco,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kodrique  at  Ignacio,  and  Miss 
Petra  Gomez  at  Alamosa  Canon.  “The  impor¬ 
tance  of  maintaining  more  mission  schools  among 
the  people  of  the  native  population  cannot  be 
over  eetimated, ’’  writes  Rev.  Robert  Craig,  the 
Synodical  missionary.  “Not  one  seventh  of 
those  attending  our  services  could  read,  while 
there  are  scores  of  villages  with  from'twelve  to 
one  hundred  children  of  school  age  in  each, 

with  no  school  of  any  description.  At - the 

people  plead  with  me  for  a  school  and  offered  to 
do  anything  in  their  power  if  I  would  only  send 
them  a  teacher.’’  ^ 

Bringing  Forth  Fruit  in  Old  Age.— A  relative 
of  one  of  our  former  teachers  has  cast  in  her  lot 
with  some  forsaken  ones  in  a  destitute  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  North  Carolina.  In  acknowledgment 
of  some  gifts  she  styles  herself,  “An  eighty  year 
old  infant,  or  soon  will  be,  for  if  I  live  till 
January  I  shall  paas  the  eightieth  mile  stone  on 
life’s  journey.  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  for 
‘Mellin’s  food,’  and  similar  preparations  While 
I  cheerfully  give  them  when  I  find  a  case  where 
they’ll  be  useful — for  myself,  they  are  of  great 
value.  In  warm  weather  such  preparations  will 
supply  the  place  of  meat  diet  altogether,  as  I 
can’t  eat 'hog  meat  ’  Only  last  week  a  mission 
worker  going  North  said,  'How  I  wish  1  could 
get  some  malted  milk,  ’tia  all  I  can  take  when 
traveling.’  How  glad  I  waa  to  give  her  one  of 
the  bottlee  you  had  sent  me.’’ 

Were  this  mother  in  Israel  not  actuated  by  a 
Christ-like  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  she  might  per¬ 
haps  find  a  home  filled  with  more  comforts  and 
where  the  daily  newspaper  could  make  a  welcome 
visit  but  from  her  limited  income  she  is  happy 
to  educate  a  pupil  at  the  Laura  Sunderland 
School.  Oh,  for  more  self-denying  faith,  which 
can  wait’for  th^ Master’s  “Inasmuch.’’  ~~*'**~^ 
'‘FmignerTin  Cities  —“The  quality  of  immi¬ 


grants,’’  says  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Elchoes, 
“baa  changed  aince  1880.  Before  that  time  they 
were  chiefiy  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Scandi¬ 
navian,  French  and  German.  Moat  of  these  are 
sturdy  and  valuable  citisens,  who  have  settled 
and  built  up  the  Western  States  and  who  are 
developing  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  North¬ 
west.’’  These  intelligent  and  industrious  people 
will  not  be  excluded  by  the  educational  test. 
“Since  1880  there  baa  been  a  notable  increase  in 
Southern  and  Elsstern  European  representatives ; 
from  Greece,  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy 
and  Portugal.  These  have  an  average  illiteracy 
of  47.9  in  one  hundred.  These  would  be  excluded 
by  the  educational  test,  and  they  furnish  to-day 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  immigration. 
These  illiterates  do  not  go  West  and  are  not 
wanted  there.  They  nettle  in  the  big 'cities  of 
the  East,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
slum  population  which  is  taxing  all  the  grace 
and  wisdom  of  our  evangelistic  and  philanthropic 
forces  to  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Of  the 
Russians,  Foies  and  Italians,  three  fifths  live  in 
our  large  Ehutern  cities.’’ 

The  Criminal  Classes.— “With  much  good 
material  we  have  much  that  is  worthless  and  a 
burden.  In  1890,  there  were  80  000  persons  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage  supported  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  prisons,  insane  asylums  and  alms¬ 
houses  of  the  United  States.  Making  a  rough 
estimate,  we  find  that  the  foreign  element  fur¬ 
nish*  s  one  and  one  half  times  as  many  criminale, 
two  and  two-thirds  times  as  many  insane,  and 
three  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  native  ele¬ 
ment.  In  Massachusetts,  which  does  not  get 
the  worst  elements  of  recent  immigration  to  any 
great  extent,  those  of  foreign  birth  furnished, 
in  1896,  ten  times  as  many  criminals  as  an  equal 
number  of  native  birth  and  parentage.  And, 
contrary  to  much  that  has  been  predicted,  the 
second  generation  who  were  born  in  this  country 
furnished  five  sixths  as  many  criminals  as  the 
foreign-born.  It  we  consider  drunkenness  alone, 
the  foreign  born  furnished  three  times  as  many 
criminals  as  the  native-born.  This  shows  that 
in  the  past,  at  any  rate,  we  have  been  receiving 
some  elements  that  tend  to  lower  social  morality.  ’’ 

H.  E.  B. 
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kind  of  shortening.  That's  why  experienced  ▲ 

cooks  recommend 

UlbittRostCeafDrd 

It  is  an  open-kettle-rendered  lard,  absolutely 
pure  and  of  a  perfect  whiteness,  brcause  pre¬ 
pared  with  utmost  cleanliness ;  unlike  other 
brands,  it  contains  positively  no  chemicals  used  a 
for  bteachins  or  other  purposes.  This  is  why  X 
none  other  is  as  good  as  “WHITE  ROSE  X 
LEAF  LARD'’-wefiMiniarMevery  ounce  of  X 
it,  besides  which  it  is  “government  inspected."  - 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  refuse  all 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

miimiiy  6»mr»  mmr  Vrme* 

PKBPARED  EXCLl’SIVBLV  BY 

JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Why  bay  bigh-prloEit  advertised  specialties,  so  called 
Hj^ienic.  Sanitary  or  Health  Underwear  ?  The  “  Star 
aftMrter**  Ribbed  Underwear  Is  made  of  best  material, 
perfect  fitting,  beautifully  finished  and  with  silk  and 
wool-covered  seams  and  edges.  Ladies’  wool  vests  and 
drawera,  fi.oo  each.  Combination  suita,  $s.oo — either 
white  or  gray.  The  “  Star  of  Oarter  **  Underwear  is  as 
Sanitarv  or  Hygienic  as  the  best  and  will  not  shrink. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  we  will  send,  pre- 
Mid,  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price,  with  size  and 

Sescription.  HOOSICK  FALLS  HOSIERY  CO.,  Troy.N.Y. 

Send  2cL  stamp  or  fol¬ 
lowing  Coupon  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and 
lamplea  of  fabrics. 


2  Cent 


H.Fe  H.  Coupon 


11,8 


Ilf  your  hands  are  rougfht  hard  or  chapped  from  the 
repeated  washing;s  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from  the 
office  dirt,  examine  carefully  the  soap  you  use.  If  it  is  a 
cheap  toilet  soap  you  will  find  that  it  is  s^reasy,  acrid  and 
irritating. 

Ivory  Soap  makes  a  profuse  lather  that  removes  the 
dirt  and  rinses  easily,  leaving  the  skin  soft  and  clean. 

If  your  office  force  is  large  there  are  two  considerations 
that  will  recommend  Ivory  Soap  to  you.  It  is  quick  in 
action,  saving  time,  and  is  inexpensive. 

Send  the  office  boy  for  some  and  try  it. 

1M.  b?  TtM  Pmetnk  Claable 
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FME  EVANGELIST. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOKEION  MISSIONS. 

Wednesday  morning,  November  2d,  saw  the 
upper  room  crowded  almoat  beyond  comfort  for 
the  monthly  meeting.  Misa  Hubbard  said  she 
wished  each  peraon  would  bring  another  next 
month,  BO  we  would  feel  warranted  in  using  the 
large  aasembly  room  on  the  first  fioor. 

Mias  Hawley  presided,  and  after  the  devo 
tional  exercises,  she  spoke  with  her  usual  care¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  two-foid  subject  for  the 
month.  South  America  claima  our  prayers  in 
November  and  the  confiict  with  Roman  Oatholi- 
cism  is  something  that  most  be  seen  outside  of 
the  favored  United  States  to  be  appreciated. 
Even  in  Canada,  Mine  Hawley  had  observed  a 
different  state  of  things  from  what  we  see  here, 
for  there  were  onen  sales  of  indulgences.  Our 
stations  and  workers  are  few  and  far  between, 
scattered  over  that  vast  continent,  and  we‘  can¬ 
not  pray  too  much  for  them  in  their  perplexities 
and  needs. 

The  other  subject,  the  infiuence  of  Foreign 
Missions  on  civilization,  was  treated  more  at 
length  by  Mrs.  Schauffier,  who  draw  largely  from 
Dr.  Dennis’s  book. 

As  several  miesiomtriM  were  present,  most  of 
the  time  was  given  to  them.  Dr.  Faries  of  Wei 
Hien,  China,  told  of  the  effects  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  on  Chinese  customs.  It  is  a  very  old  coun¬ 
try  and  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  but  it  ia 
without  Christ,  its  civilization  has  many  faults 
and  is  already  on  the  wane  When  all  our  ex¬ 
periments  have  proved  that  man  is  a  failure  in 
democracy  as  well  as  in  monarchy,  then  it  will 
be  time  for  Christ  to  come. 

Christianity  brings  an  entire  change,  the  habts 
of  opium  smoking,  of  drink,  of  dishonesty  are 
all  affected.  It  does  much  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  intellects  are  of  a  high  order,  the 
children  when  taught  are  quick  to  learn,  but  the 
illiteracy  is  very  great. 

Now  many  women  studying  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  their  studies,  and 
are  eager  to  have  their  children  taught. 

Socially  the  changes  are  great.  It  used  to  be 
common  for  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  keep 
concubines.  Burial  customs  are  changed.  Many 
a  family  has  been  impoverished  in  times  past  by 
the  cost  of  a  funeral.  But  little  children  did  not 
have  any  burial.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  out. 
The  mortality  was  very  high  and  children  were 
terribly  neglected,  but  now  respect  for  infant 
life  is  increased.  Those  who  have  had  advan¬ 
tages  and  an  opportunity  to  learn  feel  the  need 
of  change.  Dr.  Faries  closed  with  Paul's  earnest 
plea,  “Finally,  brethren,  pray  for  us.”  A  priest 
who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  gave  Dr. 
Faries  the  three  symbols  of  his  office :  his  pray 
ing  mat.  his  begging  bowl  and  his  rattle.  Dr. 
Faries  held  the  rattle,  an  irregular  ball  of  hollow 
resonant  wood,  in  his  hand,  and  be  said  it  was 
used  as  the  call  to  arms  and  to  prayer,  and  he 
wanted  the  sight  of  it  to  call  us  to  prayer,  not 
the  kind  that  is  content  with  generalisations, 
like  “Iby  kingdom  come,”  or  “Bless  China,” 
but  the  kind  that  will  ask  particular  blessings 
for  particular  individuals  or  needs.  There  are 
many  missionaries,  schools,  hospitals,  native 
workers,  presses,  etc.,  but  they  must  be  made 
effective  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  natives 
pray  for  us  and  in  many  ways  we  are  more  real 
to  them  than  they  to  us.  We  send  missionaries, 
money,  and  books  to  them,  but  they  receive 
them.  We  are  fond  of  special  object  giving,  now 
let’s  have  special  object  praying. 

Mrs.  McEwen’s  voice  was  beard  again  with 
pleasure  as  she  led  in  prayer  for  special  objects 
in  China,  not  forgetting  to  give  special  thanks 
for  the  welcome  baby  boy  who  has  corns  to  the 
borne  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer. 

Miss  Leete  of  Japan,  spoke  feelingly  of  her  joy 
in  being  present.  She  had  read  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  and  although  the  faces  were  not 
familiar  she  did  not  feel  as  though  among 
strangers.  She  was  swry  that  the  work  of  the 


Joehi  Qakuin  in  Tokyo  wan  not  more  familiar 
to  us.  She  had  not  been  able  to  write  as  much 
in  late  years  as  she  would  have  liked  to,  and  now 
she  bad  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  precious 
work,  as  God  bad  laid  bis  band  upon  her  and 
physically  unfitted  her  for  it. 

The  school  had  been  criticised  as  being  merely 
educational,  but  much  wider  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed  than  we  dared  hope.  Students  from  all 
parts  of  Japan  bad  come  back  to  it  through  the 
infiuence  of  other  students.  “Two  years  ago  I 
was  doubtful,”  she  said,  “but  now  I  feel 
assured  that  we  planned  better  than  we  knew. 
Thirty  of  our  girls  are  working  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  women’s  meetings  every  week.  They 
teach  in  nine  or  ten  Sunday  schools.  One  Bible 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  pastor,  is  a  former  pupil 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  the  teachers  is 
reduced  by  my  absence,  but  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Milli. 
ken  are  there,  and  Mrs.  Milliken  is  filling  my 
place.  ’  ’ 

Speaking  of  the  civilising  infiuence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  she  said:  “In  the  war  three  hundred 
years  ago,  Korean  prisoners  were  sent  to  Tokyo 
with  ears  and  noses  cot  off  In  the  late  war, 
the  Red  Cross  hospitals  were  open  to  Chinese 
and  Japanese  alike.  The  head  nurse  is  one  of 
our  pupils,  and  fifteen  others  have  become 
Christians  through  her  influence.” 

After  a  hymn  of  consecration,  “Lord,  apeak  to 
me,”  had  been  sung,  Mrs.  Potter  of  Teheran, 
Persia,  spoks  of  what  Mohammedanism  does  for 
a  land  in  contrast  with  Christianity. 


Mohammed  studied  carefully  )he  books  of  the 
Jews  and  doubtless  took  his  ideas  of  one  God 
from  them,  but  there  was  no  Christ,  and  as  be 
searched  among  the  Christian  cecta  be  was  only 
disgusted  with  the  idolatry  and  worship  of  Mary. 
So  turning  from  idolatry  be  made  a  nligion 
which  is  all  human,  while  Christ’s  is  all  divine. 
Its  influence  is  seen  in  the  falsehood  which  un¬ 
derlies  the  whole  -social,  business  and  political 
life.  You  can  never  trust  a  merchant  to  sell 
anything  at  its  proper  value;  you  must  inform 
yourself  before,  or  he  will  surely  cheat  you. 
You  cannot  trust  your  beet  friends.  A  man 
said,  “My  brother  says  so,  but  probably  be 
lies  I”  Thank  God  you  were  born  where  truth 
prevails. 

Another  effect  is  seen  in  the  impurity  which 
prevails  because  the  Koran  sanctions  it  In  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  each  child  may  be  born  of 
a  different  mother,  and  the  favorite  wife  may 
be  the  mother  of  none,  and  yet  act  as  hostess,  be 
gorgeously  attired  and  treat  the  rest  as  her 
slaves.  A  young  man  said  to  Mrs.  Potter: 
“You  women  ought  to  love  Christ  for  what  He 
has  done  for  you.  No  wonder  you  are  a  power¬ 
ful  race,  when  your  little  girls  can  answer  ques¬ 
tions  we  could  not  ask  our  young  men.” 

Tha- streets  of  Persia  in  cities  are  filled  with 
impurity,  and  its  victims,  the  maimed  and 
crippled.  One  physician  speaking  of  the  im¬ 
morality  said,  “If  all  license  for  it  could  be 
taken  away,  we  would  need  no  hospitals  here.” 

People  tell  me  there  is  such  evil  here,  too,  said 
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By  Poultney  Bigelow 


ONE  of  ihe  200  fasdni-iing  stones  to  be  published  in  the  52  issues  of  the  1899 
volume  of  THE  YOUTHS  COMPANION.  Other  hading  features  of  the 
nev)  volume  vxU  be: 

FOR  LIFE  AND  LIBERTY,  HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

A  BOYS'  FOX-YARD,  JOHN  B.  DUNN. 

HOW  I  WENT  TO  THE  MINES,  BRET  HARTE. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  MONEY,  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  WITH  A  MENAGERIE,  DAN  RICE. 

A  NIGHT  IN  A  BOX-CAR,  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
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E.  Wilkins,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  W.  D.  Hovxlls,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica 
and  I.  ZangwiH.  An  additional  gift  %ill  be  the  beautiful  Companion  Calendar  for  1899,  de¬ 
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Mra.  Potter,  but  public  opiuion  and  religion  are 
againat  it.  Fancy  if  it  were  your  religion,  your 

law  ! 

Think  what  the  struggle  of  a  soul  must  be 
that  turns  from  Mohammedanism  to  Christian¬ 
ity  I  They  are  so  prejudiced,  they  believe  none 
but  Moslems  can  be  saved,  and  they  call  Euro¬ 
peans  “sweepers  of  the  lowest  hell.”  It  is  their 
religion  to  kill  them.  But  some  have  faced  this, 
and  stand  boldly  for  Christ.  Some  have  not 
deep  spiritual  lives,  but  they  have  touched  the 
hem  of  Christ’s  garment. 

Mr.  Hand,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  came 
forward  to  tell  of  the  grim  spectre  of  debt  that 
is  looming  up.  The  receipts  are  125,000  behind 
even  last  year’s  record,  but  six  months  remain 
for  work,  and  we  depend  on  the  women  (and  men 
too,  we  hope,)  to  prevent  that  dreaded  debt 
materialising. 

The  offering  received  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  the  much  desired  hymn 
books  for  the  Kwean  converts  who  are  pressing 
into  the  Kingdom  faster  than  we  can  realise. 

S.  R.  D. 


OUR  LAND  FOB  CHRIST. 

By  E.  B.  Day. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Virginia  was  held  October  26th  and 
27th  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  York, 
Pennsylvania,  amid  those  pleasant  surroundings, 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  uplift  one  and  bring 
one  nearer  to  God.  A  deep  devotional  feeling 
was  manifested  throughout  the  meeting. 

In  absence  of  the  Preaidtnt,  (Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Bailey,  Harrisburg, )  Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes  pre¬ 
sided.  The  opening  devotional  eiercisea  were 
conducted  by  Mra.  J.  L.  Russell  of  the  Cheater 
Presbytery  and  ware  but  a  prelude  to  the  address 
ofwsleome  extended  by  Mrs.  McCall  and  re¬ 


sponded  to  by  Mm.  Morton  of  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Diefenderfer  of  Erie,  Secretary  of  Box 
Work  and  Litemture,  gave  a  summary  of  boxes 
sent,  with  their  value,  and  reported  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Literature  Department,  exemplify¬ 
ing  the  truth,  “Knowing  is  loving,  loving  is 
giving,’’  a  fact  which  no  one  has  further  doubts 
about  after  hearing  the  admirable  report  of  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretary  Mias  Mary  C.  Speer,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  And  just  here  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
note,  that  she  is  sister  to  Robert  Speer  of  the 
Foreign  Board. 

The  FTeedman’s  Board  was  represented  by  Mies 
Martha  Graham,  Wilkinsburg,  who  carried  with 
her  such  an  atmosphero  of  earnestness  that  new 
life  was  infused  by  the  interesting  account  of 
work  done ;  carrying  us  along  with  her  into  the 
mission  district  in  Indian  Territory  where  some 
humble  missionaries  are  trying  to  uplift  the 
negroes,  once  alavee  to  the  Indians.  '  One 
thought  she  left  with  us.  “By  the  payment  of 
seven  cents  each,  by  every  member  in  our 
churches,  the  Freedmen’s  Board  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of^debt 

Mrs.  Diefenderfer’s  report  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Woman’s  Board  at  General  Assembly  was  re¬ 
plete  with  interest,  and  thin  was  heightened  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pierson  of  New  York,  (one 
of  their  number,)  who,  in  a  most  delightful 
way,  (all  her  own,)  explained  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all! the  “apportionment  problem,  and  clearly 
showed  the  relation  existing  between  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  and  Woman’s  Boards;  how  that  the 
Woman’s  Board  is  but  an  arm  to  help,  and  ,the 
success  of  it  “wedge  work’’  (the  Mission  School) 
necessitates  a  greater  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  Assembly’s  Board  in  churches  and  mission¬ 
aries,  so  that  as  loyal  women  we  must  do  for  the 
preaching  missionary;  and  not  write  “Am- 
pliua,’’  (which  we  want  to  do,)  over  our  work 
until  the  parent  Board  in  freed  from  debt  and  we 


can  start  together.  Mrs.  Pierson  likewise  an¬ 
swered  many  questions,  thus  making  the  “con¬ 
ference  hour’’  most  instructive.  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Lundy  of  Williamsport  presented  a  most  encour¬ 
aging  report,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Contingent 
Fond,  showing  a  nice  balance  in  hand. 

A  service  was  held  in  memory  of  Mrs.  K. 
Plnmer  Bryan,  a  former  President,  and  Mr  . 
Agnew  Strain.  To  one  present  from  day  to  day, 
the  Bible  reading  by  Mrs.  Furat,  Lock  Haven, 
participated  in  by  all ;  the  talk  to  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  leaders,  by  Mrs.  Day,  Philadelphia ;  the 
short  but  incisive  reports  given  in  response  to 
the  roll-call  of  Presbyteries,  by  Miss  Speer,  all 
were  so  closely  connected  in  the  harmony  of  their 
teachings  that  it  seemed  a  blessed  confirmation 
of  their  divine  source. 

Mra.  Diefenderfer  read  Mies  Rupert’s  report  on 
Young  People’s  Work,  a  portion  of  which  was 
ordered  printed  as  a  circular  letter  to  Christian 
Endeavorers. 

The  report  for  the  year  of  Pennsylvania’s  work 
shows  total  in  boxes  and  contributions,  9104,  • 
725.41. 

The  eloquent  address  of  Dr.  Spining  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  “Our  Country,’’  awak¬ 
ened  new  pride,  new  hopes,  and  greater  longings 
“to  possess  this  land  for  Christ,’’  and  as  if  in 
keeping  with  this  thought,  Mra.  Reid  gave  the 
closing  words  on  the  coming  of  Christ’s  King¬ 
dom.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual 
meeting  at  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  OBIOnr  OF  WINDFALL. 

The  origin  of  “windfall’’  in  the  sense  of 
“good  luck, ’’ dates  from  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  was  then  a  criminal  offence 
to  cut  timber  in  the  forests.  Only  such  could 
be  gathered  as  the  wind  had  blown  down ;  hence 
a  heavy  windstorm  was  hailed  by  the  peasants  as 
BO  much  good  luck ;  and  from  this  comes  the 
modern  application  of  the  expression. 
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THE  NORTH  RIVER  MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 

"Every  Ohrietian  a  MiaaioDary,"  waa  the 
motto  which  greeted  thoee  who  gathered  in  the 
New  Hamburgh  Church  on  Wedneaday,  October 
26th,  to  participate  in  tne  Second  Miaaionary 
Conference  of  the  North  River  Preabytery.  It 
waa  a  day  well  planned  and  well  apent  in  the 
cauee  cloaeat  to  the  Church’e  heart.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  comfortably  tilled  when  the  program  waa 
begun  at  2  P.M.,  tilled  to  repletion  when  the 
ladies  of  the  Preabyterial  Society,  who  had  been 
in  aeasion  at  Marlboro’,  tiled  in  at  4  o’clock, 
amid  the  wavinga  of  a  Chautauqua  salute. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Terhune 
of  Hughaonviila,  the  afternoon  session  was 
opened  with  devotional  exercieea  by  Rev.  J. 
Searle.  Rev.  Roberi  J.  Diven’s  welcome  was 
very  cordial  and  struck  the  high  note  at  which 
the  whole  meeting  was  maintained— not  man’s 
eloquence  nor  power,  but  God’s  Spirit.  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  K.  Hall  of  Newburgh  responded  felici¬ 
tously.  The  addressee  which  followed  dove¬ 
tailed  admirably  into  each  other  and  were  cumu¬ 
lative  in  effect.  It  was  a  feast  of  good  things. 

The  Rev.  J.  Scott  King  of  Little  Britain,  be¬ 
gan  with  a  brief  but  most  admirable  address, 
"The  Missionary  Spirit  an  Essential  of  Vital 
Christianity.’’  "Uur  Lord’s  great  command, ’’ 
he  said,  "rested  on  an  essential  of  all  life.  Life 
must  have  the  power  of  expansion.  If  you  want 
to  stop  life  forbid  it  to  expand.  The  history  of 
nations,  the  present  problems  of  our  national 
life,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  illus¬ 
trated  vividly  this  thought.  Expansion  means 
life;  contraction  means  death. 

"Beginning  at  Jerusalem,’’  or  Local  Mission 
Work,  was  well  treated  by  Hon.  John  J.  Platt  of 
Poughkeepsie.  He  distinguished  pertonal  work 
from  delegated  work.  Local  work  is  of  the 
former  kind  and  comes  a  little  bit  closer  to  the 
line  of  duty — there  is  an  added  obligation  here 
— than  the  work  which  is  necessarily  delegated 
to  thoee  who  represent  us  in  the  wider  held  of 
missions. 

"And  Judea,’’  or  Synodical  Missions,  formed 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jacks  of 
Romulus,  New  York,  our  Synodical  Superintend¬ 
ent.  He  presented  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  140 
or  more  weak  churches  in  the  Empire  State. 
They  must  not  be  neglected,  simply  because 
they  are  weak.  They  are  often  the  sources  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  church.  More  preachers, 
more  missionaries,  more  elders  in  big  city 
churches  come  from  the  country  churches  than 
from  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

"And  Samaria,’’  or  the  Mixed  Populations  of 
our  own  Land.  General  John  Eaton,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  Sheldon  Jackson  Oollege, 
Utah,  spoke  on  this  theme.  His  address  waa 
intensely  interesting,  based  on  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  classes  specially  referred  to,  viz : 
the  Mountain  Whites,  the  Negroes  and  the 
Mormons.  The  dangers  to  the  national  life  from 
the  teachings  and  practices  of  these  last  were 
strongly  emphasized. 

The  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D.,  spoke  on 
Foreign  Missions,  "And  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,’’  followed  by  an  earnest  talk 
on  "Work  among  the  Africans,’’  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Roberts,  O.E.,  of  our  African  Mission.  Mr. 
Roberts  urged  hie  hearers  to  view  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  not  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
heathen’s  need,  great  as  that  was,  but  of  the 
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seltishness  of  professing  Christians.  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  bis  most  admirable  address,  called  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  command  of 
our  Lord  has  never  stood  out  in  such  bold  type 
as  in  the  present  day.  The  Church  has  never 
been  better  able  to  give  for  the  world’s  evan¬ 
gelisation  as  it  is  to-day;  the  great  mission  fields 
were  uever  so  open  as  to-day,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  never  so  great  and  inviting.  We  need 
to  interest  all,  to  concentrate,  to  distribute  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  all,  and  above  all  to  consecrate 
ourselves  to  this  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Savage  of  Newburgh  gave  a 
spirited  five  minute  talk  on  "The  Church  an 
Organization  for  Mission  Work.’’  The  Church 
is  not  intended  to  give  men  better  food,  better 
bousing,  better  clothing,  but  to  make  them  bet¬ 
ter  and  happier  men.  It  alone  can  do  this. 

To  the  regret  of  everyone,  lack  of  time  pre 
vented  the  Rev.  John  S.  Ellsworth  of  Smithfield 
from  delivering  a  well  prepared  address  on 
"Every  Christian  a  Missionary  to  his  Acquaint¬ 
ances.*’  He  in  a  few  graceful  sectencea,  yielded 
his  allotted  time  to  Miss  Josephine  M.  Petrie, 
Secretary  for  Young  People.  All  enjoyed  thor¬ 
oughly  the  earnest  words  of  this  bright  and  en¬ 
tertaining  speaker  as  she  told  of  the  work  the 
women  are  doing  for  the  uplifting  of  thoee  con¬ 
stituting  their  special  charge  in  our  land. 

This  ended  the  afternoon  session.  An  ad 
journment  was  made  to  the  basement  of  the 
church,  where  a  bounteous  repast  was  spread  for 
all.  The  right  royal  way  in  which  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  entertained  elicited  the  heartiest  appre 
elation  and  thanks  of  all  privileged  to  be  present. 

Why  Should  every  Christian  be  a  Miaaionary  ? 
"The  Love  of  Christ  Constraineth  Us, ’’ were 
the  words  which  headed  the  evening’s  program. 
The  session  began  at  7  o’clock.  After  devotional 
exercises,  the  Rev.  John  Dixon,  D.D.,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Home  Board,  spoke  on 
"Results  and  Possibilities."  We  are  the  re¬ 
sults:  the  possibility  is  the  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  The 
"uttermost  parte  of  the  earth,"  was  the  last 
word  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Dixon  traced  from 
Apostolic  times  the  effort  and  success  of  the 
Church  in  fulfilling  that  word.  What  openings 
have  been  made  for  the  Cross  in  the  last  ten 
years  T  As  to  the  future,  "it  is  as  bright  as  the 
promises  of  God."  Some  day  peace  shall  reign 
in  the  whole  earth.  Meantime  the  Church  is 
making  small  progress,  while  the  call  for  help  is 
ever  louder.  How  much  greater  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  now  that  God  has  fiung  our  America  into 
the  midst  of  international  affairs. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Finks,  D.  D.,  followed,  illustrating 
the  missionary  needs  of  our  land  with  the  stere- 
opticon.  He  gave  views  of  peoples  and  condi¬ 
tions  over  a  region  stretching  from  New  Mexico 
to  Alaska.  He  impressed  upon  the  people  the 
vaatness  and  grandeur  of  these  fields,  "white 
unto  the  harvest." 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Rye, 
spoke  on  "Loyalty  to  Christ."  He  lit  up  the 
theme  with  examples  from  Japan  where  be  had 
formerly  labored.  The  intensely  patriotic  "gen¬ 
tleman"  class  of  Japan  are  not  only  ready  to 
die  for  their  Lord  and  land  but  to  live  for 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  rapid  advancement 
of  Japan  in  Western  civilization.  We  must  live 


for  Christ.  He  makes  no  half-way  appeals.  We 
are  to  bear  the  Cross.  We  are  to  be  loyal  to 
Him  in  His  great  purpose  in  the  world — to  make 
men  like  Himself. 

The  Conference  adjourned  after  a  half  hour 
spent  in  prayer  for  a  deeper  consecration  of 
heart  and  life,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  the  great 
causes  which  had  engaged  the  gathering.  May 
the  after  results  be  both  glorious  and  glorifying  I 


LETTER  TO  THE  COVENANT  SCHOOL. 

Dr.  Hok« — Stonewall  Jackson. 

November  1,  1896. 

My  Dear  Evangelist  :  This  letter  illustrates 
the  loving  thoughtfulness  of  an  absent  Superin¬ 
tendent,  and  also  emphasizes  tbe  great  value  of 
committing  the  Word  of  God  to  memory  while 
young.  Mr,  Cady  has  been  tbe  Superintendent 
of  this  Sunday-school  for  nearly  thirty-three 
years  and  each  year  adds  a  new  bond  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  in  tbe  school  for  him  per¬ 
sonally,  and  for  the  high  ideals  of  Christian 
character  he  so  earnestly  strives  to  keep  before 
all  its  members.  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a 
larger  circle  of  readers,  will  you  kindly  give  it  a 
place  in  your  columns  and  oblige. 

Cordially  yours,  George  S.  Webster,  pastor. 

Natural  Bkidob.  Va-  October  27,  1898. 

Dear  Scholars  of  the  Covenant  Sunday-School, 
New  York:  You  are  often  before  my  mind  as  I 
am  on  my  vacation,  which  I  failed  to  get  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  had 
to  regret  about  it  is  being  abeent  from  you  for 
two  Sabbaths,  for  really  Sabbath  morning  at  tbe 
"Covenant"  is  the  most  delightful  of  places  and 
occasions. 

Last  Sabbath  I  thought  of  you  at  tbe  hour  you 
met  for  school,  and  in  my  mind  could  hear  your 
hymns,  and  the  recitation  of  the  one  hundred 
and  third  Psalm  or  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1 
Corinthians.  Something  at  the  church  I  at¬ 
tended  brought  it  very  distinctly  to  mind.  I 
was  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  went  to  Dr.  M. 
D.  Hoge’s  church.  He  is  a  very  old  man,  and 
baa  been  a  very  famous  preacher,  noted  through¬ 
out  all  the  South.  His  church  was  filled  with 
people,  and  as  the  church  bell  sounded  eleven, 
he  came  out  of  a  little  side  room  and  mounted 
the  steps  up  to  the  pulpit.  A  tall,  thin  man, 
and  very  feeble,  it  seemed  to  me  he  almost 
needed  some  one  to  steady  him,  as  with  slowness 
and  difficulty  he  ascended  the  steps. 

His  prayer  waa  lovely.  It  was  like  a  father 
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plead iog  for  hie  children.  It  seemed  as  though 
Qod  was  very  near.  Then  came  the  "Reading 
of  the  Scriptures."  But  he  did  not  read,  be 
knew  them  by  heart,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
he  spoke  them  to  us,  aa  one  person  would  speak 
a  thing  to  another.  There  he  etood,  a  tall, 
straight  old  man,  and  said  to  ua  most  tenderly, 
looking  straight  into  our  eyes:  "The  Lord  bear 
thee  in  the  day  of  trouble.  The  name  of  the 
God  of  Jacob  defend  thee."  and  so  on  through 
the  beautiful  twentieth  Psalm.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  had  never  known  its  beauty  before,  it 
seemed  that  be  spoke  it  to  us  from  the  heart, 
and  many  eyea  were  moist  with  tears  aa  be  went 
on.  Then  followed  the  passage  from  St  John, 
"I  am  the  good  Shepbe  He  was  indeed  a 
venerable  old  mao,  who  bad  lived  a  long  life, 
and  passed  through  ail  sorts  of  trials  and  bard 
ships,  of  his  own  and  others,  which  gave  him 
great  tenderness  and  power. 

But  what  an  advantage  he  had  also  in  having 
the  Scripture  at  his  tongue’s  end.  This  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  at  the  Covenant,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  time  will  come  to  each  one 
when  they  will  be  glad  for  what  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  It  is  well  to  read  the  Words 
of  Life,  but  better  still  to  have  them  in  our 
minds  and  memories  where  they  are  always  pres¬ 
ent  and  we  can  never  be  at  a  loaa  for  them. 

Yesterday  I  was  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  and 
saw  there  the  fine  bronxe  statue  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  the  class  room  in  the  College 
where  he  taught  aa  a  professor.  Ue  was  a  brave 
and  very  able  man,  and  the  people  here  make 
much  of  his  memory.  But  one  thing  impressed 
me  more  than  hie  fine  military  statue,  or  the 
tablet  to  him.  A  man  said  to  me,  "Do  you  nee 
that  little  old  chapel  down  at  the  corner  7  Well, 
there  was  where  General  Jackaon  had  a  colored 
Sunday  school,  (before  the  war,)  and  the  white 
people  in  the  place  held  that  no  instruction  of 
any  kind  should  be  given  the  colored  people, 
and  they  would  not  speak  to  Professor  Jackson, 
aid  were  very  hateful  to  him.  But  he  said. 
They  have  souls,  they  need  Christ,  I  must 
prak  the  Word  of  Life  to  them.’  "  So  he  put 
up  with  taunts  and  scorn  for  the  sake  of  those 
poor  people  that  nobody  cared  for,  and  taught 
them  for  a  long  tiae.  Now  I  know,  had  you 
been  with  me,  you,  too,  would  have  cared  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  little  chapel,  and  his 
bearing  so  much  for  the  degraded  and  down  trod¬ 
den  in  order  to  help  them,  than  for  all  the  evi 
dances  of  his  bravery  and  skill  in  war. 

Is  it  not  true,  dear  echilars  that  we  admire 
and  value  most  in  others  their  deeds  of  self- 
denial  for  the  good  of  those  in  trouble  or  need ; 
the  times  when  they  give  up  their  own  comfort 
or  advantage  to  help  some  one  else  7  And  the 
opportunities  for  this  are  coming  up  all  the 
time,  in  the  family,  at  home,  at  school,  at  work 
or  at  play,  to  give  up  one’s  own  pleasure  to  help 
some  one  else.  May  we  all  gat  wonderfully 
bandy  at  it,  for  it  is  like  our  Example,  who 
sought  not  His  own  things,  but  gave  Himself 
for  us.  Your  loving  Superintendent, 

J.  Clrvelano  Cady. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  reward  for  any  case  of 
ratarth  that  cannot  be  cared  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cnre. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  nnderslsned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  oblixations  made  by  their  firm. 

Wstrr  A  Trdax,  Wholesale  Dmgglsts,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kiknam  a  Martih,  WholeBale  Drasgista, 
Toledo.  O 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mnoons  snrfaces  of  the  system. 
Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  bv 
all  DrnRg  st 


Quality  vs.  Price. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman’s  use  should  be 
the  best. 

IT  IS  TRUEST  ECONOnV 
TO  GET  THE  BEST. 

SoM  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BV 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


LMKm  SOAFS 

OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  IN 


AMD  PREHUUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
eoep  If  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soip  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
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HEALTH  HINTS. 

The  Jackoon  Syatem. 

A  correspoudeDt,  writing  of  bia  delightful 
Bojoum  at  the  well  known  Jackaon  Sanatorium 
at  Danaville,  New  York,  expreaeea  hia  confidence 
that  the  ayatem  there  ao  effectively  employed 
might,  in  tome  particulars,  be  put  into  practice 
in  the  private  life  of  many  a  auffarar,  to  hia 
great  advantage  in  spite  of  want  of  appliances 
and  skilled  anpsrintendence.  To  this  end  he 
auppliee  us  with  the  following  auggeations  con¬ 
stantly  urged  by  Dr.  James  H.  Jackaon  in  the 
Bucceeeful  treatment  of  his  extensive  household : 

Be  resolute  in  your  determination  to  get  well ; 
the  first  step  upward  to  health  involves  self  dis¬ 
cipline;  co-operate  heartily  in  all  efforts  for  your 
welfare. 

Cultivate,  in  common  with  desirable  physical 
habiti^  wholesome  habits  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  the  two  react  upon  one  another ;  health 
cornea  from  inward  development  Nothing  more 
Borely  underminea  health  or  retarda  restoration 
than  uncontrolled  paaaiona  or  emotions.  A  quiet 
purpoaefnl  state  of  mind  ie  abaolutely  eBsential 
to  recovery.  The  spirit  of  good  will,  of  love  for 
otbere,  aa  taught  by  Christ  which  impale  one  to 
hearty  self-aacrifice,  is  one  of  the  moat  potent 
healing  forces  in  the  universe. 

Riee  at  7  A.M.,  and  retire  at  9  P.M.  The 
time  between  12  and  1  should  be  set  apart  as  a 
"rest  hour"  for  bodily  and  mental  repose,  and 
if  possible  for  sleep.  The  value  of  a  noon  day 
nap  cannot  be  computed. 

Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.  Life  out  of  doors 
tends  to  induce  sleep.  A  morning  walk  of  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  ia  very  uaeful.  Court  the  fresh 
air  day  and  night 

Uncomfortable  ana  unbeaithful  drM  ia  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  dieeaae,  particularly 
with  women.  Thereby  the  circulation  is  often 
obstructed  and  the  vital  functions  impaired. 

Moderation  is  more  eaaential  than  ia  commonly 
understood,  in  letter  writing  and  general  read- 
iog.  One  hour  spent  with  the  pen  may  rob  you 
of  the  day’s  gain.  In  the  way  of  reading,  traahy 
exciting  fiction  should  be  avoided. 

Avoid  taxation.  Spend  lees  n*rvona  energy 
each  day  than  you  make.  Conservation  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  nervous  power  are  absolutely 
eaeential  for  curative  purpoaea. 

Moat  emphatically  ia  it  insisted  that  patienta 
shall  not  converse  with  each  other  about  their 
own  or  others’  diseases.  In  no  way  can  progress 
toward  health  be  more  anrely  retarded  than  by 
disregarding  this  rule.  Good  digestion  dependa 
largely  upon  mental  conditions  and  influencea. 
Pleasant,  helpful  topics  should  be  chosen  at  the 
table.  The  diecuaaion  of  diaeaaea  at  meals  ia 
especially  harmful  and  annoying,  aa  well  aa  die 
tasteful  and  inconsistent  with  good  breeding. 


Study  to  keep  from  mental  or  emotional  excite¬ 
ment,  before,  during  and  after  meale 
Take  no  food,  except  at  meal  time.  Elat  slowly 
and  masticate  thoroughly.  Dr  nk  sparingly  at 
the  table,  and  do  not  drink  within  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  and  after  meala,  unless  it  be  of  hot  water. 


System  and  regularity  are  important  elemente 
in  the  hygienic  method ;  to  aid  nature  one 
ahould  be  precise  and  prompt  in  rising,  retiring, 
exercising,  bathing,  taking  meala,  etc. 

Don’t  worry;  don’t  hurry.  Be  cheerful. 
Think  only  healthful  thoughte.  Aeaociate  with 
healthy  people,  for  health  ia  contagioua.  Never 
despair.  Treat  the  Eternal.  "If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 


United  Slates  Trust  Company, 

4S  Jk  47  WALL  STRKET. 


OAPITAL  AID  BUBPLUB, 

•  12,000,000. 
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Brown  Bros.  •  Co. 

PBILA.,  RBW  YORK,  BOSTOll. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNSCTBD  BT  PRITATB  WIRBS. 

Members  N.  T.,  Phils.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Bzch’a 
We  bay  and  mU  all  arsb-clsee  Inveet-  Tn'ir'aaf"mA'nff> 
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Af  make  cable  tranafera  to  all  paita;  also 
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Credit.  lert’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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MUSIC. 

The  colamne  of  oor  Masio  Department  are  open  to 
oontrlbntlone  upon  any  subject  relating  to  musio  and 
ts  Improvement  In  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meeting,  and  the  ohurch. 


CARE  OF  CHURCH  OROANS. 

By  Edweo-d  D.  Jardlne. 

The  care  of  an  organ  should  be  considered 
when  the  instrument  is  contracted  for.  Future 
aggravation  and  expense  may  be  saved  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  a  little  fore  sightednese  at  this  stage. 
The  selection  of  a  reiiutable  builder,  even  though 
his  instrument  may  be  comparatively  dear,  is 
self-evidently  an  insurance  against  troublesome 
and  costly  repairs  afterward.  Another  point  no 
less  important,  though  less  considered,  is  the 
avoidance  of  undue  complication  in  the  con 
atruction  of  the  organ.  How  often  have  archi¬ 
tects,  committees,  and  even  organists,  insisted, 
generally  against  the  builder’s  advice,  upon 
cramped  organ  chambers  I  Sometimes  the 
builder  has  to  carry  his  action  below  the  floor, 
to  place  his  bellows  in  a  damp  basement. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  instruments 
having  the  usual  'tracker  action.”  With  elec¬ 
tric  and  tubular  actions,  particularly  the  former, 
distance  and  position  of  key  desk  make  little  or 
no  difference. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  organs  must  take  their 
share  of  the  compromises  architects  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  to  get  in  tbe  necessary  studies, 
vestries,  ventilating  flues,  and  pews  that  rent, 
and  also  that  organists  justly  claim  certain  ad¬ 
vantage  in  detached  key-desks,  such  as  better 
control  of  choir  and  better  chance  to  hear  their 
own  instruments. 

To  discuss  tbe  care  of  organs,  new  or  old,  it 
in  necessary  to  ascertain  what  materials  are  used 
in  the  instrument’s  construction,  and  to  what 
ills  they  are  subject.  First  will  be  found  wood 
of  various  kinds ;  then  tbe  metal  for  the  pipes 
and  tbe  heavier  mechanical  movements;  next 
leather  for  tbe  bellows  and  valves,  felt  for  the 
bushings,  glue,  ivory  on  tbe  keys,  and  other 
material  of  less  importance.  These  must  be  in 
normal  condition,  or  something  will  happen, 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  tbe  necessity  of  tuning. 
Dampness  is  one  of  the  organ’s  worst  enemies. 
All  the  mechanical  parts  in  tbe  key  and  draw- 
stop  action;  also  tbe  "sound  board”  or  "wind- 
chest,”  must  tit  snugly,  but  at  the  same  time 
work  freely.  If  tbe  organ  is  exposed  to  damp¬ 
ness,  it  is  easily  seen  that  these  flnely  adjusted 
parte  will  swell,  resulting  in  "sticking”  of  keys 
or  draw-stops.  To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  erect  the  organ  woere  it  is 


not  subjected  to  dampness,  and  allow  a  free  cir 
culation  of  air  around  it  when  the  weather  is 
favorable.  It  is,  of  course,  an  ordinary  precau¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  roof  over  the  organ  watertight, 
yet  many  organs  have  suffered  from  leaky  roofs 
with  disastrous  and  expensive  results.  Damp¬ 
ness  will  also  destroy  leather  and  gluing.  In 
some  canes,  where  organs  have  been  placed  in 
damp  positions,  the  use  of  a  small  gas  stove,  or 
even  a  single  jet,  has  counteracted  the  damp¬ 
ness.  This  is  also  useful  where  a  bellows  has 
been  placed  in  the  basement.  A  bellows  eo 
placed  should  be  closed,  and  made  to  draw  its 
air  from  up  stairs,  in  order  to  deliver  it  to  the 
pipes  at  a  temperature  which  eurrounds  them. 

Next  to  excessive  dampness,  wood-work  suffers 
from  excessive  dryness.  All  wood  used  in  a 
superior  instrument  is  supposed  to  be  well  sea¬ 
soned,  and’  time-seasoned.  Nevertheless  there 
seems  to  be  sufficient  "life”  retained  to  make  it 
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Folio  of  Sacred  Songs.  soe. 

By  MaU.  SSe. 
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shrink  and  split  if  subjected  to  considerable  dry 
beat.  Even  old  organs  that  have  bud  ysars  of 
seasoning  will  not  stand  "cooking”  if  subjected 
to  such  conditions.  Qreen  lumber,  of  course, 
will  not  stand  well  under  any  conditions,  but 
here  tbe  fault  is^usually  with  those  who  buy  a 
cheap  organ.  If  a  conscientious  builder  has  un¬ 
consciously  been  deceived  into  using  such  mate¬ 
rial  he  will  make  it  good,  but  the  other  kind 
will  get  out  of  tbe  scrape  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
In  any  event,  the  repairing  is  sure  to  be  expen¬ 
sive. 

The  metal  work  is  practically  indestructible, 
and  the  pipes,  if  undisturbed,  suffer  no  harm. 
In  fact,  the  pipes  will  outlive  the  rest  of  the 
organ.  The  other  metal  work,  forming  parts  of 
tbe  draw  stop,  swell  pedal,  combination  and 
blowing  actions,  needs  little  attention  beyond  an 
occasional  lubricating.  The  pipes  will  need  the 
service  of  a  tuner  at  intervals,  and  here  it  is 
proper  to  issue  a  warning  against  vandal  tuners 
who  unhesitatingly  out,  slash  and  bend  pipes  in 
tbe  effort  to  get  them  in  tune,  regardless  of  the 
delicate  "voicing”  they  are  destroying,  for 
which  the  church  has  paid  so  much  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  instrument. 

At  certain  intervals,  varying  according  to  tbe 
size  of  the  instrument— approximately  three  or 
four  years  for  a  two- manual  organ.^of  fair  size— 
tbe  pipes  will  have  accumulated  so  much  dust 
and  dirt  as  to  need  a  thorough  cleaning  to  re 
store  their  original  voicing.  Tbe  action  and 
other  parts  will  need  tbe  same  attention.  This 
work  the  organ  builder  groups  under  tbe  bead  of 
a  "general  cleaning  and  overhauling,”  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  repairs  that  may  be  necessary  to  put 
every  part  in  first-class  order.  This  grand  clean¬ 
ing  and  renovatiFg  is  expensive,  but  necessary, 
and  if  the  church  authorities  are  wise  they  will 
have  it  done.  The  idea  is  often ^  advanced  of 
bavirg  the  organ  completely  covered  up  to  keep 
the  dust  out,  bpt  this  is  impracticable  for  eev 
eral  good  reasons.  A  covertng  will  not  keep 
dust  out  absolutely,  whereas  it  would  keep  the 
tone  in,  and  would  interfere  with  the  ventila 
tion  of  the  organ,  which  baa  already  been 
pointed  out  as  a  necessity.  Proper  use  of  tbe 
organ  tends  to  keep  the  parts  in  good  working 
order,  and  also  keeps  dust  from  accumulating  as 
it  otherwise  would.  It  in  better  for  an  organ 
"to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.”  Moreover,  the 
former  process  is  slower. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that  in  the  ordinary 
tunings  of  tbe  organ  arranged  for  with  the 
builder  it  is  important  that  the  pipes  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible;  in  fact,  it  in  tbe 
only  way  to; keep  the  instrument  in  reliable 
tune.  It  would  not  be  possible,  even  with  daily 
attention,  to  keep  an  organ  entirely  free  from 
dust,  not  a  little  of  which  is  imparted  through 
the  bellows.  This  general  cleaning  and  over¬ 
hauling,  therefore,  of  which  we  speak,  in  just 
that  process  which  every  complicated  piece  of 
machinery  requires  from  time  to  time  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  and  separate  from  the  constant  care  and 
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IN  SANTA  CLAUS’  LAND.  A  new  and  attractive  Cantata. 
By  SiDNBT  A.  8 A  undxrs  and  Hubert  P.  Main.  An  orlgli^ 
story.  A  very  desirable  children’s  entertainment.  Price,  80 
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lubrication  which  an  attendant  engineer  givee 
to  hie  maohinerj. 

Many  peraona  erroneonely  anppoee  that  in  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  yearly  tuning  of  an  inatrument 
thia  general  cleaning  ehonld  be  included.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  may  be  eo  included,  but  inaamuch  aa 
the  requirement  of  one  locality  ia  not  that  of 
another,  an  oragn  may  be  in  a  worae  condition 
aa  regarda  duat  accumulation  in  one  year  than 
another  in  three  years.  It  will  ba  apparent  that 
the  beat  arrangement  all  around  ia  that  which 
ia  uaually  adopted  of  aeparate  eatimate  for  aucb 
cleaning  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  required. 

The  felt  buahing  will  not  need  renewing  very 
aoon,  but  finlly  become  hard  enough  to  make  the 
action  noisy,  when  new  bushings  become  neces¬ 
sary.  This  renewal  ia  generally  included  in  the 
builder’s  "cleaning”  estimate.  The  key  ivories 
need  no  attention  beyond  reasonable  exposure  to 
daylight  and  keep  them  from  turning  yellow. 

Bellows  leather  is  probably  the  first  material 
in  an  organ  to  wear  out.  It  is  leas  substantial 
than  anything  else,  and,  of  course,  is  under 
strain  every  minute  during  which  the  organ  is 
^uaed.  Bata  and  mice  are  apt  to  do  damage  to 
the  leather,  and  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
usual  remedies — barring  cats. 

Such  suggestions  as  have  been  presented  will 
give  an  idea  of  what  ia  vulnerable  in  organs, 
and  what  precautions  may  be  taken  from  the 
outside.  It  will  be  found  moet  satisfactory  and 
economical  to  intrust  all  interior  work  to  a 
competent  organ  builder,  and  churches  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  an  establishment  usually  make 
yearly  contracts  for  the  care  of  their  instruments. 
Such  agreements  specify  that  the  builder  shall 
send  tuners  at  certain  intervals,  the  length  of 
which  depends  upon  sise  and  contents  of  organ, 
and  shall  be  prepared  to  send  upon  special  call 
in  case  of  accident ;  they  recite  what  he  is,  and 
what  be  is  not  responsible  for,  and  state  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  for  his  services.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  made  with  a  responsible  firm  employing  a 
competent  corps  of  tuners,  is  very  satisfactory, 
nor  are  the  chargee  high  when  it  is  considered 
that  usually  a  skilled  tuner  with  two  assistants 
must  be  sent  regularly,  and  perhaps  for  several 
extra  occasions. 

In  the  case  of  churches  remote  from  reliable 
organ  builders  frequent  tunings  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  be  considered,  but  their  instruments 
should  receive  the  attentions  of  a  tuner  at  each 
change  of  season,  if  possible.— Music  Trades. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Has.  Julias  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Assib  B.  Bbals,  Cor.  Beo'y. 

Miss  Olaba  Fibld,  Treasorer. 

Miss  Aliob  OMatbb,  Bnpt. 


KAOKB  ABTIOIPATIONS. 

A  curly  head  and  a  pair  of  snapping  black 
eyes  were  poked  in  at  the  office  door  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  a  sweet  little  voice  asked,  "Is  it 
going  to  be  Tbanksgivirg  and  Christmas  this 
year,  Mias  Mayer?"  The  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative,  because  of  our  confidence  in  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  kind  friends  of  previous  years. 
But  the  question  reminded  os  that  it  waa  time 
to  plan  for  this  holiday  season  which  is  already 
awaited  with  such  eager  expectation. 

We  have  nothing  yet  for  Thanksgiving  and  to 
be  of  avail  we  must  receive  supplies  in  advance. 
Money  which  comes  a  week  before  is  worth 
almost  double  that  received  on  the  last  day,  as, 
by  planning  we  can  use  it  much  more  economi* 
cally;  and  if  those  who  are  going  to  send  us 
groceries,  poultry,  vegetables  or  fruit  could  let 
os  know  next  week  what  they  intend  to  send,  it 
would  help  Miss  Mayer  very  much  in  arranging 
for  the  many  families  who  will  have  no  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  aside  from  what  we  can  send  them. 
Ws  could  also  suggest  that  at  these  busy  eeasone 
when  the  express  and  railroad  companies  are 
overwhelmed  with  work,  boxes  and  barrels  are 
very  often  delayed  in  transit  and  most  be  started 
in  good  season  to  arrive  in  time. 

Mias  Mayer  begs  us  to  add  that  any  warm  bed 
covering  would  be  specially  welcome  as  the  cold 
weather  ia  coming,  and  so  many  of  our  people 
begin  now  to  wear  their  clothes  all  night  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  keep  warm  without  them, 
quilts  and  blankets  are  in  Tgreat  demand.  Any 
that  our  readers  can  spare,  either  new  or  old, 
will  be  moat  gratefully  received. 

When  aaking  for  so  much,  it  ia  pleasant  to  end 
with  a  word  of  thanks  for  the  generous  check  of 
fifty  dollars  which  has  just  reached  us  from  "A 
friend  of  the  needy,”  who  has  truly  proved  a 
friend  in  need,  the  money  just  enabling  us  to 
meet  all  the  October  salaries  on  time,  and  once 
more  strengthening  our  faith  .to  believe  that  the 
Lord  will  always  provide  in  a  time  of  sore  need. 


A  PBOPHKCT  OF  OOBTHB. 

A  Western  paper,  (The  Breckenridge  News  of 
Oloverport,  Kentucky, )  has  exhumed  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  writings  of  Qoethe,  which  shows 
how  he  looked  toward  the  West  for  great  mani¬ 
festations  of  power  in  the  century  of  which  he 
saw  the  beginning  and  we  see  the  end : 

Almost  a  century  ago  Qoethe,  with  prophetic 
foresight,  saw  that  manifest  destiny  would  force 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of  expansion, 
and,  in  his  comments  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  he  predicted  such  a  consummation. 
He  said : 

"A  great  spirit  of  enterprise  will  manifest 
iteslf  in  the  future  that  will  result  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  a  canal  of  such  a  character  as  will  allow 
ahipa  with  any  kind  of  cargo,  and  of  every,  even 
the  greatest,  aixe  to  pass  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  will  result  tor  the 
civilized  world,  also  for  the  not  uncivilized  part 
of  mankind,  in  the  most  incalculable  advantages. 
I  should,  however,  be  astonished  if  the  United 
States  were  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  getting 
such  a  work  into  their  own  handA  One  may 
foresee  that  that  youthful  country,  with  its  pro 
nounced  tendency  toward  the  West,  will  have 
aeixed  upon  and  peopled,  within  the  next  thirty 
or  forty  yean,  even  the  wide  stretches  of  land 
beyond  the  '  Rocky  MountainA  One  may  alio 
foresee  that  along  all  thia  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
where  nature  has  already  created  the  most  spa¬ 
cious  and  most  secure  harbotA  there  will  gradu¬ 
ally  rise  very  important  comm««ial  townA  which 
will  become  the  intermediaries  of  a  great  inter¬ 


course  between  China  and  the  Blast  Indies  on 
the  one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
for  the  United  States  to  effect  a  cutting  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  I  am 
sure  they  will  effect  that  aim.” 


A  NEW  HOME 
IDEPARTMENT 
QUARTERLY. 

Beslnnlns  with  the  first  quarter  of  1899,  we 
will  Issue  a  special  Home  Department 
Kditlon  of  the  Comprehensive  Quar¬ 
terly.  The  COMPBBUSNSIVX  Quabtcblt 
la  admirably  adapted  for  Home  Work,  and 
has  been  largely  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
It  was  thought  that  an  edition  with  special 
introductory  matter,  and  other  chansres, 
would  more  nearly  meet  the  requirements 
of  those  interested  In  Home  Department 
Work. 

The  Home  Department  Edition  will 
contain  61  pa^es,  belns  the  same  size  as  the 
CoMPBEBBNBivB  SCROLAB,  and  Will  Con¬ 
tain  all  the  enkravlnks,  descriptive  matter 
and  other  features,  besides  three  paces  of 
special  Introductory  matter.  It  will  be  better 
adapted  for  Hume  Work  than  any  other 
quarterly  published. 

Many  persons  in  our  homes  are  cut  oft 
from  the  Sunday-school  b.v  Ill-health,  ace, 
household  or  business  cares.  Yet  they  too 
oucht  to  pursue  some  systematic  study  of. 
God’s  Word.  Enlist  them  as  members  of 
the  Home  Department.  Many  Sunday- 
schools  have  sustained  a  Home  Department 
for  years  with  most  excellent  results.  It 
has  clven  the  Impetus  and  help  which 
comes  throuch  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the 
entire  family. 

Frice.— In  lots  of  five  or  mor&  to  one 
address,  13c.  each  per  year,  or  S^c.  per 
quarter.  Write  for  sample  copy,  which  will 
be  sent  free.  Address, 

David  C.  Cook  Pubushing  Company, 

36  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


^  %/  C  A  n  Our  Costomera 

A  /  T  CMIf  D  Have  Tested 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

Ust  ef  Mortgaces  Issued  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  aadress. 
S  to  6  per  cent,  net  to  Investors. 


ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

208  Trtmont  B8g.,  Boston.  B23  Chamber  of  Commoreo,  ChleofO 
Home  omce  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


tfBEDEBICK  A.  BOOIH^ 

22  East  i6th  St.,  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE. 


Care  of  Property.  Collectlns:  Rents. 
Manasement  of  Estates. 


Minneapolis  Property. 

W%g\w  spsoisl  attention  to  tho  manaeemont  of  Minneapolis 
''ropsrtj  fte  non-raaidents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
kianaat  inoome  with  the  least  posslbla  expense  until  it  can  be  Mid. 

Fifteen  Tenrs^  Experience  with  the  Hlghrsi  Unccess  In  effhet* 
tnganlce.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  aatlafled  with  the  management  of 

nXI^TV  Stsper  osnt.onSslect«l  First  MortBSces, 

aunci  LUAnCUHlnMpolU  Im^ved  Ii«al  FAUte,  at 

to  par  omt.  promt  actnsl  cash  vslue.  Reference.  furnUhed. 

J.  McK.  a  F.  s.  THOMPSON,  * 

■OS  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolle,  Minn, 


FARH  nORTQAQES 

In  30  years  we  have  loaned  several  millions.  No  client 
has  lost  a  dollar  or  taken  a  piece  of  land.  We  personal^ 
know  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  on  which  we  lend. 
Established  18M.  Correspondence  (olloited. 

The  Leevitt  A  Johnson  Trust  Co.,  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iniestment  Seenrities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bonght  and  gold  on  Commission. 

No.  S  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST..  N.  Y. 
Established  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Exchange. 


WESTERN 

IIII0RT6A6E$ 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE  ' 
Bought  for  Omsh. 

OHAKLBS  B.  GIBSON.  4S  BUk  Stroet.  Boaton,  Baaa 


NoTBmber  10,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


2? 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

156  Fifth  Ayenae,  New  York. 

HENBY  M.  riEU),  I>.D.,  Editor. 


ftsMS,  Three  dollars  a  ^ear,  In  advance,  postage  paid.  In 
foceign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage.  For  one 
year's  sabscription  and  one  new  snbscriber,  five  dollars. 
In  dabs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  snbscriber  for  three  months  for 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

AsvxBTisiKe  Rates,  90  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for  specfal 
positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices.  10  cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discontinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  order,  post- 
oAlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  Orders  ihould  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Khttrtd  at  Vu  Pott-afflc*  at  New  York  ae  eecond-clae*  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOA.SD8. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  ... 
Publication  and  8.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

m9  W^nt  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AHEBIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

gSTABLIBHEB  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Bxpe  nse  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1,008  new  schools  started  in  1807;  also  lOSItrontler  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancropt,  DIb.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  FBOHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AHONO  SEAHEN  IN  THE  POBT  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  St,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Sa.muel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President 
Thbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York 


THE  AlCEBIOAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  W»U  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailort'  Miigazine,  the  Seaman’e  Friend, 
and  the  IA}t  Boat.  James  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuu- 
OE8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTBY, 
15S  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
8  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A. M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mokmis  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Ruhskll,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnaril  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AHEBICAN  TBAOT  SOCIETY 


For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  in  153  languages  and  dialecM 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  ^iety. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications  the  work  of  Its  col  por¬ 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  w  liol  ly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earn'-stl> 
appeala  ^From  8300  to  6500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  yeai 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag.  Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


PKESBYTEBIES. 


The  Piwsbytery  of  New  York  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Flnt  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  corner  of  Eleventh  street, 
on  Monday,  Nov.  14,  at  3  P.M. 

OBOROn  W.  F.  Birob,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  in 
its  rooms.  Atlas  Block,  on  Monday,  Deo.  6.  at  10.30  a.m. 

James  Frothinobam,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  16, 
at  10.30  A.M.,  at  166  Fifth  Avenue. 


GOING  WB8TT 

Why  not  tiT  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  7  The  rates  are 
oonstderably  lower  than  via  other  lines,  while  the  ser- 
vloe  is  excelled  by  none.  Many  improvements  have 


been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  Elegant  coaches  and 
powerful  looomo'i ves  have  been  purchased,  bearer  rails 
and  ties  laid,  and  substantial  structures  of  steel  and 
stone  have  replaced  the  old  bridges.  Solid  trough 
trains  of  day  coaches  and  buffet  sleeping  cars  are  run 
betwMn  New  York  and  Chicago,  via  both  West  Shore 
and  D.  L.  and  W.  Roads,  while  through  sleeping  cars 
are  run  between  B  leton  and  Chlc»go  via  Fitchburg  and 
West  Shore  Roads,  making  no  change  of  cars  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  Erie,  Cleveland,  Fort  Wayne 
and  ChlcMo.  All  trains  now  arrive  at  and  depart  from 
the  Van  Buren  St.  Union  Station  at  Chicago,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  most  convenient  station  in  the  city,  being 
located  n  the  business  center,  and  on  the  loop  of  the 
elevated  railway  system,  where  more  than  atnonsand 
trains  pass  each  day. 

Tor  information,  call  on  your  nearest  ticket  agent,  or 
addr^  R  J.  Mimre,  General  Agent,  Nickel  Plate  Road, 
201  Main  St„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WTHTEB  BXCUB8ION  TICKETS  ON  THE  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  BAILBOAD, 

On  November  1  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  place  on  sale  at  iU  principal  ticket  olBoes  excursion 
tickeU  to  all  prominent  Winter  resorts  in  New  Jersey, 
Virginia.  North  and  iSonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida 
and  Cuba.  The  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  usnsd  low 
rates,  with  the  usual  liberal  return  limits. 

The  magnificent  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  with  its  many  connections,  make  this  the  favorite 
line  for  Winter  travel. 

An  illustrated  book,  descriptive  of  Winter  resorts,  and 
giving  routes  of  travel  and  rates  for  tickets,  will  be 
furnished  free  after  November  1  on  application  to  ticket 
agents.  _ 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootrimo  Strup  has  been  used  xer  ovei 
fifty  years  by  mllllona  of  mothers  for  their  children  whllt 
teething  with  perfect  snocesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeai 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  aad  is  the  bw 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suflero' 
immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-fiveoents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for“MTa  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


PEBSON ALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUB8  VIA  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  BAILBOAD. 

Season  of  1898-9. 

The  Per8onRlly-''ondncted  Tourist  System  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  is  the  most  complete 
and  elaborate  system  of  pleasure  traveling  and  sight¬ 
seeing  yet  devised.  It  is  the  consummation  of  the  ultl- 
mate  Idea  in  railroad  travel,  the  final  evolution  of  unas¬ 
sailable  perfection. 

For  the  season  of  '08  and  '00  it  has  arranged  for  the 
following  tours : 

California.—  •  our  will  leave  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Harrisburg  February  9.  Nineteen  days  will  be 
spent  in  California.  The  party  will  travel  over  the  en¬ 
tire  route  by  the  '  Golden  Gate  SpeciaL"  the  finest  train 
that  crosses  the  continent. 

Florida.— Four  tours  to  Jacksonville  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  January  24,  February  7  and  21, 
and  March  7.  The  first  three  admit  of  a  stay  of  two 
weeks  in  the  “  Flowery  Btate.”  Tickets  for  the  fourth 
tour  will  be  good  to  return  by  regular  trains  until  May 
81, 1899. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and  Wos/iinpton.— Seven 
tours  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December 
27,  January  28,  February  25,  March  18.  April  1, 16.  and  29. 

Old  Point  Comfort.— Soven  tours  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  December  27,  January  28,  February  25, 
March  1^  April  1, 16,  and  29. 

Waehinaton.— Seven  tours  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelpaia  December  27,  January  19,  February  16. 
March  9  and  28,  April  20,  and  May'll. 

Detailed  Itlreraries  of  the  above  tonr^  giving  rates 
and  full  Information,  may  be  procured  of  Tourist  Agent, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  860  Fulton  street.  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  streeL  Newark,  N.  J, ;  or  Goo.  W.  Boyd,  As¬ 
sistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


MABBIAOEB. 

Wriobt— Jones.— By  Rev.  John  H.  Aughey,  Nov.  1, 
1898,  In  Bethlehem,  Iowa.  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Wright,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  churches  of  Atoka  and  Lehigh.  Choctaw  Na¬ 
tion,  Indian  Territory,  and  Miss  Mabel  E.  Jones  of  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Iowa. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMETERY, 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (9ith  Ward.)  Harlem  RaU- 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  ^  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SO  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


Union  Theological  Seminary, 

TOO  PABK  AVENUE. 


The  Religion  of  Israel  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Exile. 

SIX  PDBLIO  LR0TURX8  BT 

Prof.  KARL  BUDDE,  D.D .  of  Strassburg. 


n.  Yahweb  and  Hii  Bivals. 

Wednesday,  November  9th,  4:30  P.M. 
in.  Prissti,  Prophets  and  Kings  the  Champions  of  Tnhwsh. 

Friday,  November  lUh,  4:80  P.M. 
IV.  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  Written  Prophecy  of  the  Horth- 
em  Kingdom. 

Monday,  N“vember  14th,  4:30  P.M. 
V,  Similar  Oonfliot  in  the  Southern  Kingdom, 

Wednesday,  November  16th,  iiSO  P.M. 
VI.  Jndah's  Ool'apss  and  the  Basil  of  its  Bs-estahlishmont. 

Friday,  November  Dth,  4:30  P.M. 


Christmas  Dialogue  and  Music.  “Time  Flies.”  Christmas 
Oems.  Ten  Sweet  Original  Carola  Wonderful  Love.  Mason ’e 
Christmas  annual.  Samnle  of  each,  8  2c.  stamps.  All  three,  8 
stamps.  W.  L.  MASON,  170  0th  Avenue,  New  Yorit. 


NHW  PUBLIOATIONB. 

Cbablxs  Soribnbb’s  Soni,  New  York:  Red  Rook.  A 
Chronicle  of  Reconstruction ;  Thomas  Nelson  Pegs 

fl-fiO. - Frontier  Stories;  Cy  Warman.  $L2lk - The 

Lost  Word.  A  Christmas  Legend  of  Long  Ago;  Henry 

van  Dyke,  D.D.  $1.50. - General  Introdnotlon  to  the 

Old  Testament.  The  Canon;  William  Henry  Green, 

D.D.,  LL.D.  $1.50. - The  Epistles  of  Paul  in  Modem 

English.  A  Paraphrase;  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.D,, 
D.D.  $1JW. —  Some  Persons  Unknown;  E.  W.  Hor- 
nung.  $ljB. 

Dodo,  Mead  and  Compaht,  New  York:  Wisdom  and 
Destiny;  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alfred 

Sntro.  $1.76. - Aylwln.  A  Novel;  Theodore  Watts- 

Dunton.  $1.80. - Afterwards  and  Other  Stories;  Ian 

Maolaren.  $1.60. - The  Valiant  Runaways;  Gertrude 

Atherton.  $1 25. - Elsie  on  the  Hudson  and  Blsa- 

where;  Martha  Finley.  $1.26. 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York:  Where  Ghosts 
Walk.  The  Haunts  of  Familiar  Characters  in  History 
and  Literathre;  Marion  Harland.  $2.60. - Little  Jour¬ 

neys  to  the  Homee  of  American  Statesmen;  Elbert 

Hubbard.  $1.75. - Philip  Melanothon,  the  Protestant 

Preceptor  of  Germany;  James  William  Richard,  D.D. 

$1A0. - Siegfried,  the  Hero  of  the  North,  and  Beowulf, 

the  Hero  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Zenalds  A-Ragosln.  $1.60. 

Frhdkpiok  Warns  and  Compart,  New  York:  Sto¬ 
ries  from  Dante;  Norley  Chlster.  $1.26. - Food  and 

Feeding;  Sir  Henry  Thompaon.  $1.75. — The  Nursery 
Rhyme  Book;  Andrew  Lang.  $2.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Compart,  New  York:  Car¬ 
toons  of  Our  War  with  Spain;  Charles  Nelan.  $2.00- 

- A  Little  Colonial  Dame.  A  Story  of  Old  Manhattan 

Island;  Agnes  Carr  Sags.  $1.60. - A  Yankee  Boy’s 

Success;  H.  S.  Morrison.  $1 26. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Compant,  New  York: 
Science  Library.  The  Story  of  Hiawatha;  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.  91 00. — Shlpa  and  Havens ;  Henry  van 
Dyke,  D.D.  60  oents. - By  the  Still  Waters;  J.  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  D.D.  60  cents. - Master  Sunshine;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fra¬ 
ser.  60  cents. - What  Is  Worth  While  Series.  The 

Marriage  Altar;  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  85  oents.  The  Se¬ 
cret  of  Gladness;  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  96  cents.  The  Ever¬ 
lasting  Arms;  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.  86  cents.  The 
Fruit  of  the  Vine;  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  36  cents. 
Ideal  Motherhood;  Minnie  S.  Davis.  36  oents. 

D.  Appleton  AND  Compart,  New  York:  The  Story 
of  the  Railroad;  Cy  Warman.  $1.60. 

Lbaoh,  Shewell  and  Compant,  New  York:  Sta- 
dent’s  Series  of  English  Classics.  Tbs  Last  of  the  Mohi¬ 
cans;  J.  Fenlmore  Cooper.  Edited  by  Reuben  Poet  Hal- 

leck,  M.A.  60  cents. - Selections  from  Dryden,  Boms 

Wordsworth  and  Browning.  Edited  by  George  A.  Wab- 
rous,  A.M.  86  cents. — Essentials  of  Geometry,  Plana; 
Webster  Wells,  S.B.  76  cents. 

American  Tract  Societt,  New  York:  Emma  Wil¬ 
lard  and  Her  Pupils;  or  Fifty  Years  of  Troy  Female 
Seminary,  1822-1878.  Cloth.  $3.60;  morocco,  9B.00. 

Student  Volunteer  Moybmbnt  tor  Foriion  Mn- 
BiONB,  Now  York:  Dawn  on  the  Hills  of  TAug;  or  Jfle- 
sloDB  In  China;  Harlan  P.  Beach. 

BiOLOW  AND  Main  Company,  New  York:  Royal 
Hymnal  for  the  Sunday-school;  Robert  Lowry  and  Ira 
D.  Sankey.  30  cents  per  lOO. - Santa  Clans  Land.  Mu¬ 

sic  by  H.  P.  Main;  Words  by  S.  A.  Saunders.  $76.00  per 
hundred;  30  oents  each. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Company,  Boston:  Under  the  Rat- 

tiesnake  Flag;  F.  H.  Costello.  $1.60. - The  Lost  City; 

Joseph  E.  Badger,  Jr.  91.60.  — Cinch  and  Other  Stories; 

Will  Allen  Dromgoole.  $1.26. - The  Minute  Boys  of 

Lexington;  Edward  Stratemeyer.  9126. - The  Cruise 

of  the  Comet:  James  Otis.  $1.26. - When  Israel  Put¬ 

nam  Served  the  King;  James  Otis.  76  cents. — Marga¬ 
ret  Montfort;  Laura  E.  RIoharda  $1.26 - The  Drums 

of  the  Fore  and  Aft;  Rndyard  Kipling.  60  oenta 

Dr  Wolfk  Fiskr  and  Company,  Boston:  Boys  In 
Clover,  How  the  Little  Dukes  Found  a  Sister,  Penn 
Shirley.  $1  26.  — Santa  Clans  on  Snow  Shoes  and  Other 

Stories;  Sophie  May.  91.26. - Gerald  and  Geraldine 

and  Other  Stories;  A.  G.  Plympton.  $1 28 - Old  Sul¬ 

tan's  Thanksgiving  and  Other  Stories;  Lily  F.  Wessel- 

hoeft.  91  2.5. - Child’s  Stories  of  the  Bible;  Mary  A. 

Lathbury.  With  Introduction  by  Bishop  Vincent.  $2  09, 

Lutheran  Publication  Sooibtt,  Philadelphia: 
Christian  Truth  and  Life;  Milton  Valentina  D.D., 
LLD.  91.60. 

Houghton,  Mipplin  and  Company,  Boston:  A  Cor¬ 
ner  of  Spain;  Miriam  Coles  Harris  91.26 

J.  B.  Lippinoott,  Philadelphia:  Literary  Haunts  and 
Homes;  Theodore  F.  Wolfe.  $1.28 - Boy  Mineral  Col¬ 

lectors;  Jay  O.  Kelly.  $1.80. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago:  Armaged¬ 
don.  A  Tale  of  Love,  War,  and  Invention;  Stanley 
Waterloo. 

PKRIODIOAL8. 

October.  Literary  Digest:  Architecture  and  Building; 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore;  Bulletin  of  American 
Geographical  Society. 

November:  Rellgtons  Review  of  Reviews:  American 
Review  of  Reviews:  Good  Housekeeping;  The  Century; 
MoClnre’s  Magaslne;  Harper's  Round  Table;  Appletons’ 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
The  Gospel  In  All  Lands;  Homilstio  Revlsw;  Brick 
(Thnrob  Life;  Book  News;  The  Fonm;  Our  Animal 
Friends;  Saint  Andrew’s  Cross;  The  Wlnonian;  North 
American  Review ;  Ednoatlon ;  Angsborg  Sunday 
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tADtvcXd 


Laces. 

Real  Lace  Flounces,  Trimmings,  Veilings. 
Spangled  and  Chenille  Nets. 

Lace  Rufflings,  Collarettes,  Fichus. 

Embroidered 

Handkerchiefs. 


French  and  Irish  Hemstitched  Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 

Embroidered  and  Initial  Handkerchiefs. 


Rico  and  other  ielande  now  under  Spanish  aov- 
ereignty  in  the  Weet  Indies. 

Article  V. — The  United  States  and  Si»in  will 
sach  appoint  not  mure  than  five  Commiesioners 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  the  Commissioners  so  ap 
pointed  ehad  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than  Octo 
ber  1st,  1898  and  proceed  to  the  negotiation  and 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  treaty 
shall  be  subject  to  rstification  according  to  the 
respective  constitutional  forms  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

Article  VI.— Upon  the  conclusion  and  s'gning 
of  this  protocol  hostilities  between  the  two  coun 
tries  shall  b^  suspended,  and  notice  to  that  effect 
shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  Qov 
ernment  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and 
naval  forces. 

Done  at  Washington  in  duplicate,  in  English 
and  in  French,  by  the  undersigoed,  who  have 
hereunto  set  tbeir  bands  and  seals,  the  12th  day 
of  August,  1898. 

(Seal.)  William  R.  Day. 

(Seal.)  JcLBs  Cambom. 


BROADWAY  &  IITH  STREET. 

Handkerchiefs. 

At  Special  Prices. 

200  dozen  Ladies’  pore  Linen  Hemstitch 
Handkerchiefs,  all  widths  of  hem, 

10  Cents  Each. 

Men’s  all  Linen  'Hemstitch  Handkerchiefs, 
all  widths  of  hem, 

18  Cents  Each. 

Ladies’  all  pure  Linen  Lace  trimmed  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs, 

15  Cents  Each. 


S(>toobbwax^  K 

NEW  YORK. 


School  Teacher;  The  Living  Age;  Self-Cnlture;  The 
Book  Bayer;  Light  and  Life;  Sailor’s  Magazine;  The 
Cambrian;  Hartford  Seminary  Record. 

BBPOBT8  AND  PAMPHLBTS. 

The  Valley  of  AfDlction  Brightened.  Idited  by  Rev. 
H.  R.  Fnnk.  United  Brethren  Publishing  Hoose,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio.  15  cents. 

The  Twelve  Apostles  of  tbelChnrch  in  Cacenovia. 
An  Historical  Address;  Rev.  Silas  E.  Persons. 

The  Colportage  Library.  Moody’s  Anecdores,  Illne- 
t  rations  and  Incidents. 


THE  ORIGINAL  PROTOCOL. 

In  the  confereccee  at  Paris  constant  reference 
are  made  to  the  “Protocol,”  which  was  the  pre¬ 
liminary  to  any  further  etepa  toward  peace, 
yet  it  ia  only  within  a  few  days  that  the  Protc- 
eol  itself  has  been  given  to  the  public.  Here  it 
ia  aa  first  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  by  the  French  Ambassador,  who 
was  empowered  by  Spain  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement. 

Protocol  of  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  embodying  the  terms  of  a  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries: 

(Signed  at  Washington,  August  12th,  1898. ) 
Protocol : 

William  R.  Dav,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  His  Excellency  Jules  Cam- 
bon.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  Republic  of  France  at  Washington, 
respMtively  possessing  for  this  purpose  full  au 
thority  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Spam,  have  con¬ 
cluded  and.  aigned  the  following  articles,  em¬ 
bodying  the  terms  on  which  the  two  Govern 
ments  have  agreed  in  reapMt  to  the  matters  here 
inafter  set  forth,  having  in  view  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  that  is 
to  say: 

Article  I.— Spain  will  relinquish  ail  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba. 

Article  II. — Spain  will  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other  islands 
now  under  Spani^  sovereignty  in  the  Weet  In 
dies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be 
selected  by  the  United  States. 

Article  HI.— The  United  States  will  occupy 
and  hold  the  City,  Bay,  and  Harbor  of  Manila 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition, 
and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

Article  IV. — Spain  will  immediately  evacuate 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  islands  now  under 
Spanish  sorereignty  in  the  Weet  Indies;  and  to 
this  end  each  Government  will,  within  ten  days 
after  the  signing  of  this  protocol,  appoint  Com 
missionere,  and  the  Commissioners  so  appointed 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  s'gning  of 
thin  (rotocol,  m^et  at  Havana  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  the 
aforesaid  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  the  adjacent 
Spanish  islands,  and  each  Government  will, 
within  ten  days  after  the  signing  of  this  proto 
ool,  appoint  other  Commissioners  who  shall, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  signing  of  this 
protocol,  meet  at  San  Juan,  in  Puerto  Rico,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  and  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  aforesaid  evacuation  of  Puerto 


LATIMER’S  LIGHT. 

In  Oxford  town  the  fagots  they  piled. 

With  furious  haste  and  with  curses  wild, 

Round  two  brave  mea  of  our  British  breed, 

Who  dared  to  stand  true  to  their  speech  and  deed  ; 
Round  two  brave  men  of  that  sturdy  race, 

Who  with  tremorless  souls  the  worst  can  face, 

Round  two  brave  souls  who  could  keep  their  tryst 
Through  a  pathway  of  fire  to  follow  Christ. 

And  the  flames  leaped  up,  but  the  blinding  smoke 
Could  not  the  soul  of  Hugh  Latimer  choke ; 

For,  said  he,  “  Brother  Ridley,  be  of  good  cheer, 

A  candle  in  England  is  lighted  here. 

Which  by;the  grace  of  God  shall  never  go  out,” — 

And  that  speech  in  whispers  was  echoed  about — 

Latimer's  Light  shall  never  go  out. 

However  the  winds  may  blowjt  about ; 

Latimer’s  Light  is  here  to  stay 

Till  the  trump  of  a  coming  J  udgment  day. 

Ah,  little  they  knew,  who  lit  that  fire 

And  wrought  as  they  thought  their  fell  desire. 

That  they  kindled  another  of  quenchless  flame. 
Which  for  ages  and  ages  should  bum  the  same  ; 

A  beacon  light  on  the  pathway  trod 
By  English  souls  in  their  quest  of  God ; 

A  beacon  light  for  the  march  of  men 
In  search  of  freedom  with  sword  and  pen  : 

A  beacon  light  for  a  nation’s  might 
Upgirding  itself  for  conscience  and  right. 

Ah,  little  they  knew  what  they  lighted  there. 

When  they  kindled  t\ie  fagots  in  Oxford  Square, 

For  they  lighted  a  light  which  shall  never  go  out. 
And  gave  us  that  watchword  which  men  still  shont — 

Latimer’s  Light  shall  never  go  out. 

However  the  winds  shall  blow  it  about : 

Latimer’s  Light  is  here  to^tay 

Till  the  trump  of  a  coming  Judgment  day. 

Not  fagots  but  souls  they  lighted  then. 

And  kindled  immortal  thoughts  in  men  ; 

Thoughts  which  kingdoms  and  thrones  should 
change. 

Thoughts  which  over  the  world  should  range  ; — 

That  none  should  ever  by  force  be  driven 
Over  earthly  soil  to  the  gates  of  heaven  ; 

That  every  man  as  his  soul  may  see. 

Shall  choose  his  path  to  et>roity  ; 

That  God,  and  God  Himself  alone. 

The  spirit  of  man  as  King  should  own 
And  L 'timer’s  candle  through  the  land 
Passed  speedily  on  fiom  hand  to  hand  ; 

And  these  thoughts  immortal  flashing  out. 

There  rolled  up  to  heaven  this  watchword  stout — 

Latimer’s  Light  shall  never  go  out. 

However  the  winds  may  blow  it  about 

Latimer’s  Light  is  here  to  stay 

Till  the  trump  of  a  coming  J  udgment  day. 

And  the  sons  of  those  rugged  sires. 

Who  bought  us  our  birthright  though  matyr  fires. 
And  gave  us  the  glory  we  proudly  prize. 

With  the  bleeding  hand  of  self  sacrifice. 

Will  ^ard  that  candle  with  resolute  care, 

Whicn  once  was  set  burning  in  Oxford  Square  ; 
Will  guard  that  candle  lest  guile  or  ease 
Should  cause  its  flaming  to  flicker  or  cease  ; 

It  has  cost  too  much  and  burned  too  well 
For  the  glorious  land  in  which  we  dwell 
To  let  it  go  out— Aye,  weTl  keep  it  still. 

Let  others  walk  in  what  light  they  will. 

By  the  grace  of  God  it  shall  not  to  out 
I  As  our  children  re-echo  the  ringing  shout — 

Latimer’s  Light  shall  never  go  ont. 
However  the  winds  may  blow  it  about ; 
Latimer’s  Light  ia  here*  to  st^ 

Till  the  trump  of  the  coming  Judgment  day. 
—Roger  Primrose  in  British  Weekly. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  llth  St., 

New  York. 


Cook’s  Tickets 

and  Parties.  and  Tours 

HOLT  LAND  and  EGYPT.  Jan.  4.  Feb.  1L18.  Mch.  4. 
EUROPE  (Rlvleia,  Italy,  etc.),  Nov.  12. 28,  Dec.  10, 31. 
CBU1SV8  to  the  TB0PI08,  Jan.  12,  Feb.  4. 16,  25,  Moh.  18 
By  Quebec  S.S.  Co. 

TOUB8  to  BERMUDA,  Jan.  7,  Mch.  25. 

CHINA,  MANILA  and  JAPAN,  Feb.  18,  Mch.  16. 
HAWAIIAN  I8LAND8  (from  San  Francisco),  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  8. 22,  Moh.  8,  22,  ApL  5. 

Tickets  Only,  for  Indlvi  nal  Travelers,  to  all  Wlntw 
Rtsorts  at  Home  a.  d  Abroad.  Send  for  Illnstrated 
Programmes  (stating  which  required)  to 

TH08.  COOK  A  SON, 

Sei  A  1885  Broadway,  New  York. 


PINE  TREE  INN 

LAKKHUB8T,  NEW  JERSEY 

Is  a  New  and  Handsome  Hotel.  66  miles  south  of  New 
York,  in  tbe  great  san  iy  Pine  Bel*  of  the  State,  which 
gives Itanairof nnnsaslparltyandhealthfolness.  Built 
especially  for  winter  use.  For  rates  or  other  Informa¬ 
tion,  address  ALBERT  A.  LeROT,  Proprietor. 


EDROPE 

Conducted  Parties. 
Independent  Travel. 
ALL  ROUTES 


Southern  France,  Italy  partlea, 
October  and  November  and  Do 
nember,  67  days.  All  Included. 
S4»S. 

Mediterranean,  Olbraltar,  Mali^ 
Egypt,  Greece  (with  or  ^tboai 
Jemealem).  75  days.  $535  up. 

Round  the  world.  All  ronlM. 
Programs  and  tourist  gazette,  all 
about  travel,  free. 

HY.  OAZE  A  80N8  (R.  H.  CRUNUBN,  Oen.  Agt.) 

US  Broadway,  New  York.  Boeton  Agency, :  S04  Washlngtoa 
Street,  (^cago  Agency  :  DO  Sa  (Hark  Street. 
ESTABLISHED  1844. 

rrUDTHDV  TnriD  to  t^e  HoW  Land,  28  days;  Egypt,  10  days; 
ibOllUiull  1  UUIl  Greece,  6  davs;  Itab ,  11  daya  Mlect party 
limited  to  thlrty-flve.  Address  (or  particulars,  Honeyman’a 
Private  Tours,  PlalnOeld,  N.  J. 


A  $7.00 
Book  of 
Eugene 
Field’s 
Poems 


Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  thirty- 
two  of  the  World’s 
Greatest  Artists, 


GIVEN  FREE 


to  each  person  Interested  in  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Eu^ne  Field 
Monument  Souvenir  Fond.  Sub¬ 
scribe  any  amount  desired.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  as  low  as  $1.00  srillen- 
tltl..  the  donor  to  this  handsome 
volume  (cloth  bound,  8x11),  as  a 
souvenir  certldcate  of  snbKrip- 
tiontofund.  Book  contains  a  se¬ 
lection  of  Field’s  best  and  most 
representative  works,  and  Is 
reitdy  for  delivery. 

But  for  the  noble  rontribatlan 
of  the  world's  greatest  artiste 
this  book  conld  not  have  been 
manufactured  (orlessthantl.OO. 
The  Fund  created  is  dlrided 
equally  between  the  family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  the 
l^d  for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  tbe 
beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address 
EUGEI^ FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Book  Stores.)  180  Monroe  St.,  Chleago* 

_ If  yon  also  wish  to  send  postage,  snrioee  10  cte. 


Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  Is  Inserted  as  our  Contribution. 
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Ministers  and  Churclies. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — Dr.  Howard  Duffleld  of  the 
Old  First  Cburch,  (Fifth  avenue  at  Twelfth 
street, )  ia  preaching  a  eeriea  of  eermone  which 
he  etylee,  “A  Budget  of  Old  time  Letters  from 
a  Pastor  to  hie  People,  Known  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul."  Dr.  DuflBeld’s  sub  titles  are  very 
sugmtive,  viz:  1.  By  Way  of  Superecription, 
2.  To  a  Church  at  the  Beat  of  Government,  3. 
To  a  Ohurcb  upon  Enchanted  Ground,  4  To  a 
Church  beginning  to  Drift,  6.  To  a  Church 
enamoured  of  Intellectuality,  6.  To  a  Cburch 
with  a  Sound  Heart,  7.  To  a  Church  under  Fire, 
8.  By  Way  of  Postscript.  Eleven  and  four 
o’clo  k  are  the  hours  of  service.  We  notice  that 
the  ''Old  First"  Employment  Bureau  has  just 
been  opened  where  women  connected  with  this 
church,  in  need  of  work,  can  register,  and  so  far 
as  possible  be  supplied  with  at  least  temporary 
mploymant.  Those  in  want  of  help  are  asked 
to  make  it  known  to  Mr.  Kemick  or  Mr.  Green- 
leaf. 

Atlanta  —The  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt  closed  hie 
pulpit  engagement  with  this  church  with  Octo 
ber.  The  Rochester  Democrat  says :  "Mr.  Pratt 
a  been  actively  identified  with  the  Atlanta 
Church  since  iti  inception,  and  was  the  prime 
mover  that  made  it  possible  to  erect  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ed/fice.  Fone  time  ago  be  started  out  to 
raise  f-^nda  to  cancel  a  81  500  mortgage  which 
the  church  wsa  burdened  with,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  every  dollar  of  it.  He  has  been 
a  faithful,  earivest,  indefatigable  worker  for  the 
Church,  and  he  has  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the 
entire  community."  The  Rev.  Eran  R.  Evans, 
Ph.D  ,  late  of  Canaseraga,  conducted  the  ser 
vices  on  Sabbath,  November  6cb,  and  was  duly 
installed  pastor  of  the  Atlanta  Church  November 
9th. 

Albany. — The  Week  of  Prayer  for  young  men, 
aa  conducted  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  will  practically  cover  eleven  days. 
Rev.  Dr  C.  I.  Scofield  of  Northfleld,  Masse- 
chuusette,  will  conduct  a  series  of  introductory 
meetings,  afternoon  and  evening,  November  10th- 
13th,  on  the  spiritual  life  in  its  different  forms; 
to  be  followed,  November  14th  19th  by  noon  day 
and  other  meetings,  conducted  by  W.  Gordon 
Hill,  a  commercial  traveler.  Kev.  C.  H.  Yatman 
will  begin  a  senes  of  meetings  in  Trinity  Meth 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  November  11th,  to  con¬ 
tinue  eeveral  weeks.  W.  H.  C. 

INDIANA. 

Lafayette. —The  Second  Presbyterian  Cburch 
of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  has  just  entered  upon  a 
new  period  of  its  history  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  John  P.  Hsle,  D.  D.,  who  has  recently  ac¬ 
cepted  its  pastorate,  after  serving  with  marked 
success  the  Kenwood  Church  of  Chicago  for 
twelve  years.  The  new  and  beautiful  church 
edifice  which  was  srected  in  1895  was  destroyed 
by  fire  October  8tb,  1897.  The  work  of  re  build 
ing  was  immediately  begun  and  the  building 
which  has  cost  860,000  was  dedicated  entirely 
free  from  debt  on  Sunday,  September  25th,  1898. 
On  the  following  Friday  evening.  Dr.  Hale  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  cburch  by  the  Craw 
fordsville  Preeby'ery,  Dr.  Rondthaler  of  Chicago 
preaching  the  sermon.  On  the  following  Sun¬ 
day,  the  first  serv  ce  in  the  new  building  was 
the  rvgulsr  communion  service  when  seventeen 
members,  some  ^  letter  and  some  by  profession 
were  received.  This  church  has  about  400  mem¬ 
bers  and  now,  under  its  new  pastor,  seems  to 
have  every  prospect  of  a  vigorous  and  useful 
future.  E.  A. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Cincinnati  — The  Lincoln  Park  Institutional 
Baptist  Church,  (corner  Freeman  avenue  and 
Betts, )  has  a  worthy  history,  large  thanks  to  its 
energetic  pastor.  Rev.  G.  R.  Robbins.  Its 
cburch  is  a  fine  and  spacious  structure  of  pressed 
brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  pastor 
whispers  to  the  editor;  "I  write  to  simply  sug¬ 
gest:  that  if  some  day  some  wealthy  Presbyterian 
comes  into  your  ofiSce  and  wante  to  give  you  a 
check  to  send  your  paper  to  some  who  will 
cmatly  appreciate  same,  just  send  a  copy  to  me 
for  our  church  reading  room,  and  perhaps  in 
after  years  some  one  may  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed  as  1  do  The  Evangelist,  because  of  what 
it  did  for  me."  The  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
Cincinnati  labors  is  about  to  be  celebrated. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City.— Union  Communion  Service. 
—With  a  view  to  the  outward  expression  of  tbs 
common  bond  which  unites  the  Reformed 
churches  and  chapels,  and  in  order  to  promote 
mutual  edification  and  fellowship,  it  has  become 
the  custom  of  all  these  congregations  to  ioin  in 
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THE  6REAT  CHURCH  LICHT 


the  reception  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  first  Lord’s  Day  in  November.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  church.  Fifth  avenue 
and  Forty  eighth  street,  on  last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  at  4  o’clock. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  COURTS. 

One  element  of  bitterness  has  been  thrown 
into  the  election  by  the  refusal  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  re  nominate  an  able  judge  because  at 
one  time  he  did  not  make  an  appointment  to 
please  Richard  Croker.  This  has  been  rebuked 
in  many  quarters,  but  by  no  one  more  effectually 
than  by  Bourke  Oockran,  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  speakers  at  the  bar.  At  a  reception  given 
by  the  Lotos  Club  to  Lord  Heischell,  Mr. 
Cockran  spoke  thus : 

"It  has  been  well  said  this  evening  that  the 
custom  of  festive  boards  and  of  all  public  gath¬ 
erings  during  the  past  year  hav  been  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  almost  exclusively  to  men  of  the  sword. 
Nations  have  been  too  busy  crowning  the  soldiers 
who  have  extended  their  borders  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  magistrates  who  maintain  the 
principles  of  order  within  their  borders.  It  is 
a  relief  and  a  pleasant  one  to  welcome  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  among  English  Judges  to 
our  board  to  night  and  to  acknowledge  some  of 
that  mighty  debt  which  we  owe  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  who  since  the  time  of  Gascoigne  have  been 
apostles  of  liberty,  and  have  never  failed  to  in¬ 
vent  a  means  of  nullifying  an  oppressive  law  and 
of  annulling  measures  which  weighed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  citizen. 

"Lord  Herschell  has  said  what  I  have  often 
heard  before,  that  this  Government  is  modelled 
upon  the  Government  of  Great  Brita  n.  I  do 
not  quite  concede  the  accuracy  of  that,  but  1  do 
say  that  there  is  one  inheritance  which  we  have 
claimed  and  obtained  from  the  mother  country 
which  has  been  of  priceless  value  to  this  Gov 
ernment,  which  has  been  the  very  vital  principle 
of  our  republic,  and  that  is  respect  for  the  judi¬ 
ciary.  Some  men  may  question  the  policy  of 
English  statesmen,  they  may  refuse  to  approve 
of  the  acts  of  English  executive  oflSceis,  they 
may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  England’s  desire  to 
extend  her  empire  over  reluctant  peoples  but  the 
whole  world  know?  that  England  honors  and  re 
spects  her  judiciary,  and  for  that  she  has  been 
paid  the  sincere  compliment  of  imitation. 

"Our  Constitution,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
seems  to  have  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  wis¬ 
dom  so  broad  and  so  lofty  as  almost  to  suggest 
inspiration.  Yet  every  principle  which  ia  con¬ 
tained  in  it  ia  almost  as  old  aa  the  operation  of 
the  human  mind;  every  principle  laid  down  for 
the  protection  of  liberty  has  been  recognized  by 
men  as  far  as  history  extends.  There  has  been 
one  original  contribution,  a  distinctly  American 
contribution,  to  the  civilization  of  the  world 
and  to  the  security  of  free  institutions,  and  that 
is  the  establishment  of  an  independent  judiciary 
equipped  with  power  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
humblest  citizen  against  the  aggression  of  all 
the  world  combined. 

"The  history  of  human  progress  is  the  history 
of  attempts  to  establish  democratic  institutions. 
The  upward  pathway  of  the  race  ia  strewn  with 
the  ruins  of  Governments  conceived  in  lofty 


ideals  of  human  capacity  and  wrecked  under 
the  stren  of  human  passions.  In  thin  country 
alone  we  have  established  a  Constitution  which 
has  not  merely  provided  and  embraced  every 
single  principle  for  the  protection  of  individual 
rights;  it  has  done  more;  it  has  provided  the 
means  of  defending  its  own  security  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  judiciary  able  to  extend  a  protecting 
egis  over  the  humblest  citizen,  whatever  hia 
condition  may  be,  and  even  though  every  power 
oa  earth  shall  rise  to  assail  him. 

"We  haven’t  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
to  annul  an  act  of  Congress.  That  power  is 
asserted  by  our  Supreme  Court,  and  it  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  judgment  and  common  sense  of 
(he  people,  who  recognised  in  it  the  invention 
of  wisdom  for  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
When  Lord  Herschell  returns  to  his  own  country 
and  surveys  that  magistracy  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  which  preserved 
the  common  people  against  the  encroachments 
of  feudaliem,  and  which  kept  alive  the  fires  of 
purity,  his  reverence  for  its  history  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  future  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
thought  that  far  beyond  the  sea  is  another  and 
a  younger  judiciary  maintaining  the  lame  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law,  but  doing  more,  exercising  its 
powers  independently  of  any  legislature  or  of  any 
executive  body,  sustained  by  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  whole  people,  grateful  for  the 
means  with  which  their  rights  are  defended,  a 
judiciary  to  the  defence  of  which  the  who 
community  will  rally  as  one  man." 


AMONG  THE  BAIIAtOAD  KEN. 

The  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Railroad 
Department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciatioos  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in 
October.  More  than  600  railroad  delegates  were 
present  from  the  20tb  to  the  23d.  All  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  largely  attended,  and  the  gathering 
was  one  of  the  moet  spiritual  conferences  the 
aseociations  have  ever  held.  Strong  indorse¬ 
ments  of  the  work  of  the  Railroad  Department 
were  presented  by  prominent  oflBcials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Railroad  Department 
now  has  130  associations,  employing  145  secre¬ 
taries,  and  owning  or  using  51  buildings,  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  their  work,  valued  at  nearly 
8800,000.  In  all  of  these  buildings  are  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  other  appliances  common 
to  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations,  and  in 
many  of  them  lunch-rooms  and  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments.  During  the  year  an  active  effort  has  been 
made  through  the  railroad  associations,  and 
large  numbers  of  railroad  men  have  been  con¬ 
verted. 


DBUNKENMESS  18  A  DISEASE. 

Will  send  free  Book  of  partlcnlers  how  to  cure  “Dnmkeiuiew 
or  the  Llqnor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
patient.  Address 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hainu,  Na  488  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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OSTEOPATHIC  REMOVAL 

OCEAN  OROTK  and  dSBCBT  PABK. 
i  StndeDUandpatientswbometJnLiosA.WARD.Preal- 
dent  of  the  Osteopathic  Institute,  at  110  Main  Ave..  Ocean 
Grove,  daring  the  summer,  will  find  him  at  the  ”  Me- 
hawk/’  276  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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HOW  THE  WHALBBS  WEBE  SATED  FBOH 
A  HOBBIBLE  DEATH. 

Oar  reoden  have  oftea  heard  through  the  re- 
porti  of  SheldoD  Jockeon,  or  the  lettere  of  Dr. 
Mareh  at  Point  Barrow,  of  the  feorfal  cold  that 
reigne  in  that  for  Northern  latitude,  the  region 
of  eternal  ice  and  enow.  Sometimea  the  Qovem- 
ment  ehip,  which  it  eent  every  eummer  to  carry 
whatever  may  be  needed  by  nil(»a,  8nda  the  ice 
pock  00  tremendoue  that  it  cannot  force  ito  way 
through.  Last  year  half  a  doaen  whaling  ehipo 
were  ao  caught  in  the  ice  that  their  crewa. 
amounting  to  three  hundred  aailora,were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  periohing  by  atarvation,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  oent  out  the  “Bear”  with  ample  eupplieo. 
When  the  crew  went  oa  for  aethe  ehip  could  take 
them,  they  took  to  aledgea  drawn  by  doge,  and 
thus  travelled  over  fifteen  hundred  milee  to  reach 
the  ice-bound  fieet.  The  thrilling  atory  was  told 
in  a  lecture  in  Washington  given  by  Lieutenant 
Jarvis,  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  who  had 
charge  of  the  expedition,  and  was  illustrated  by 
photographic  reproductiona  of  the  scenes  in  the 
Arctic  regions  thrown  on  a  screen.  The  foliow¬ 
ing  report  of  this  most  interesting  lecture  is 
token  from  the  Washington  Post:— 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  began  by  tracing  upon  a  map 
of  the  arctic  regions  the  course  usually  followed 
by  whaling  expeditions,  and  he  explained  that 
the  northern  ice  pack  occurred  much  earlier  in 
the  season  of  1897  than  was  anticipated  by  the 
whalers.  Five  vessels  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
floe  and  made  the  open  sea  to  the  southward,  but 
sight  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  the  900  men  comprising  the  crews  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  an  arctic  winter. 

The  non  arrival  of  these  vessels  of  the  fleet  ex¬ 
cited  serious  apprehensions  at  San  Francisco, 
the  home  port,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  caught  in  the  unusually  early  ice  pack  in 
the  vicinity  of  Point  Barrow,  a  hict  that  was 
afterward  made  certain  by  the  discoveries  of  the 
relief  expedition.  The  vessels  caught  were 
known  to  be  without  proper  supplies,  and  en¬ 
tirely  unprepared  for  a  winter  in  the  ice,  each 
being  provided  with  but  sufficient  food  to  last 
until  Uiey  reached  San  Francisco  in  the  usual 
course  of  events. 

The  condition  of  the  ice- imprisoned  men  was 
mode  the  subject  of  a  Cabinet  discussion,  which 
resulted  in  the  authorisation  of  a  relief  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jar¬ 
vis.  The  revenue  cutter  Bear,  which  has  a  his¬ 
torical  record  in  penetrating  the  arctic  country, 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  faom  a  six  months’ 
cruise  in  Northern  waters  on  November  6tb,  and 
was  immediately  prepared  for  the  relief  expedi¬ 
tion,  sailing  again  on  November  27th  of  last 
year. 

The  quick  dispatch  of  the  expedition  was  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  os  on  getting  os  for 
northward  as  possible  by  steamer  before  the  win¬ 
ter  season,  depended  much  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  The  Bear  was  manned  by  a  volun¬ 
teer  crew  of  forty  five  men,  and  was  equipped  for 
a  one  year  cruise. 

The  voyage  from  Seattle  to  the  Alaskan  waters 
was  uneventful,  explained  Lieutenant  Jarvis, 
but  there  the  rivers  and  shorea,  os  well  os  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon,  were  found  to  be  froaen 
solid,  and  the  sea  filled  with  floating  ice,  driven 
down  by  the  winds  from  the  North.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition  to  push  as  lor  forward 
as  possible,  and  Uien  to  continue  the  expedition 
overland. 

The  first  available  landing  place  was  Point 
Vancouver,  at  which  place  the  Bear  expedition 
nded,  and  thie  men  started  out  over  the  ice  for 
the  relief  of  the  imprisoned  crew  of  the  whaling 
fleet.  From  Oape  Vancouver  to  Point  Barrow, 
the  point  at  which  it  was  believed  the  fleet 
would  be  found,  was  a  distance  of  1,600  miles. 


It  was  impossible  to  carry  tufficient  food  to  bub 
tain  the  expedition  during  the  long  trip,  eo  it 
was  found  neceseary  to  obtain  at  this  point  a 
herd  cf  reindeer,  numbering  450  head,  and  aggre. 
gating  45,0C0  pounds  of  meat.  The  reindeer 
were  to  be  driven  on  hoof,  and  used  partly  for 
dragging  the  sledges  and  for  food.  At  Oape 
Vancouver  doge  were  also  eecured,  acd  the  expe¬ 
dition  moved  northward. 

The  interior  country  was  traveraed  at  first,  and 
later  the  party  h  llowed  the  coast,  this  route  be¬ 
ing  preferred  because  the  enow  and  ice  was 
packed  harder  and  offered  better  traveling. 
Bacon,  beans,  flour,  and  tea  constituted  the  food 
of  the  party.  Sometimes  the  themometer  regis¬ 
tered  from  30  to  40  degrees  below  xero.  At  night 
a  camp  was  built  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  enow, 
over  which  the  tents  were  cpread.  Sometimes  a 
block  house  of  ice  was  built,  wthin  which  the 
men  cooked  their  food  and  slept. 

Such  a  habitation  was  com'ortable,  and  never, 
said  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  was  the  party  prevented 
from  going  on  by  the  cold,  but  occasionally  the 
high  winds  made  progress  impossible. 

When  one  half  the  distance  had  been  covered 
at  Cape  Prince  Edward,  W.  T.  Locke,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  miseionary,  joined  the  expedition  and  took 
charge  of  one  division,  it  being  necessary  much 
of  the  time  to  move  in  two  bodies.  In  thin 
manner  barren  fields  of  ice  and  rugged  moun 
tains  were  traversed,  the  expedition  occasionally 
meeting  parties  of  Esquimaux,  upon  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  monotony  of  travel  was  generally  broken 
by  the  doge  asserting  their  nature  in  a  general 
mix  up.  So  ferocious  were  the  dogs  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  everything  in  the  nature  of 
food  well  without  their  reach. 

On  March  26th  last,  the  relief  expedition  met 
with  the^first  vessel,  the  Belvedere,  which  with 
two  others  had  started  to  get  out  when  caught 
by  the  ice.  Both  of  the  other  vessels  had  been 
crushed,  and  the  crews  of  all  three  were  living 
on  the  Belvedere.  The  men  were  found  to  be 
warmly  clad  in  deer  skin  clothes,  although 
rations  were  getting  short.  Forty  miles  further 
north  the  Jennie  was  found  in  the  ice.  The 
other  four  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  found  along  a 
line  extending  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  Belvedere. 

Lieutenant  Jarvis  took  charge  of  the  arctic 
colony,  and  required  the  men  to  conform  to 
proper  habits  to  insure  good  health  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  Exercise  was  provided  for  each  and  they 
were  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  such 
as  hunting  and  fishing,  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
good  physical  condition.  Periodical  trips  were 
made  between  the  ships,  and  on  rations  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  pound  of  flour  and  one  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  reindeer  and  fish  meat  daily, 
the  party  wintered,  oftentimes  speculating  as  to 
the  conditions  of  politics  and  international 
affairs  in  the  States,  until  the  summer  season 
opened  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Bear  on 
July  28tb,  bringing  fuel  and  food. 


Is  your  Brain  Tired. 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Cbothkbs,  Supt.  Walnut  Lodge  Asylum, 
Hartford,  Conn ,  says:  “  Itis  a  remedy  of  great  value 
in  building  up  functional  energy  and  brain  force.” 


Important 

Announcement 

We  have  at  our  disposal  a  few  more  copies 
of  the  celebrated  86  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  vex- 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
questions  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  ths 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  mass  of 
other  Teachers'  helps.  The  commenda¬ 
tions  from  pereoDB  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderhd  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  ths 
receipt  of  83.00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expressogs 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  82.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  his  or  her 
address  free  of  cost.  (But  the  82.25  will 
not  apply  on  the  subscription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  ahould  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  thoss 
left  will  soon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subscribers  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offers. 
Address 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Go., 

ISOTlfth  Avenue,  Vew  Teak  Olfy 


November  10,  1 
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FOR  YOO 


r  n  stomach  use  Stuart’s  Dyspejp 

kllll  aia  Tablets,  because  they  digest  the 
I  wll  food  before  it  has  time  to.sour,  ferment 
and  poiaon  the  blood. 

FOR 


loss  of'appetite  take  Stuart’s  Dyspep¬ 
sia  Tamets,  because  food  promptly  di- 
geetea  creates  a  natural  desire  for  mobb. 


p  A  |k  loss'  of  deeh,  .use,„^tuart*s,,.DyBpepeia 
r  1 1 K  Increase  desh  in  the  only 

I  Ull  common  senee  way,  that  is,  by  digest¬ 
ing  d'sh-forming  food,  and  assisting  the  weak 
stomach  in  disposing  of  it. 

mn  stomach  and  bowels,  causing 

ff'IIK  oiof'oes,  belching  and  headaches,  use 
I  Ull  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets;  always  in¬ 
dicated  in  such  cases. 


PREMONITIONS  OF  THE  COMINO  WINTER 
From  Thb  Nbw  Fork  Hsbau). 

Though  autumn  has  been  rather  tardy  this 
year  in  decking  the  delds  and  forests  of  our 
Atlantic  States  with  her  many-tinted  glories, 
she  has  prematurely  and  profusaly  scattered  her 
hoar-frosts  over  all  the  Western  and  Southwest¬ 
ern  plains. 

The  phenomenally  early  extension  of  killing 
frosts  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Qulf.States  this 
season  seems  to  afford  valuable  premonitions  of 
the  coming  winter.  The  average  date  of  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  drst  killing  frost  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  is  at  the  close  of  the  drst  week  of 
November,  and  in  Georiga,  Louisiana  and'Eaat- 
ern  Texas  it  is  from  one  to  two  weeks  later  in 
November.  But  this  year  the  occurrence  antici¬ 
pated  the  mean  date  ten  days  in  Mississippi  and 
nearly  twenty  days  in  Georgia.  On  the  morning 
of  the  27th  inst.  the  line  of  freesing  temperature 
extended  as  far  south  as  Northern  Alabama  and 


palpitation  of  the  heart  use  Stuart’s 
Dysp 


L  1 1 11  Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  this  symp- 
I  Ull  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  is  caused 
by  a  disordered  stomach. 


FOR 


Tablets ;  pure  blood  can  only  result  from 
whjiesome  food  thoroughly  digested. 

rfin  every  form  of  weak  digestion  and  stom- 
L  III#  ach  trouble  (except  cancer  of  the  atom- 
I  Ull  nch)  Stuart’s  D,rBpep9ia  Tablets  is  the 
safest,  most  natural,  most  successful  cure.  No 
patent  medicine  but  composed  of  digestive  acids, 
pepsin,  bismuth,  G  dden  Seal,  and  similar  valu¬ 
able  stomach  remedies. 


For  Mle  bjr  draggista  »t  60«.  for  fall  slao  package, 
or  by  mall  from  Stuart  Co.,  Marahall,  Miob.  EUndly 
ask  your  druggist  first. 


Northern  Missisaippi,  while  heavy  frost  was 
oflBcially  reported  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile. 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  a  de¬ 
ficiency  or  excess  of  cold  over  the  interior  of  the 
country  in  autumn  has  proved  a  good  indication 
of  the  temperature  prevailing  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  winter.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
occurred  eleven  years  ago.  The  autumn  of  1887, 
though  not  exceptionally  cold  throughout,  was 
marked  in  October  by  a  mean  temperature  de 
cidedly  below  the  normal  in  nearly  all  districts 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  winter  of 
1887-1883  was  exceptionally  cold  in  the  North¬ 
west,  and  generally  colder  than  usual  in  the  in 
terior.  In  January  the  mean  temperature  over 
the  northern  sections  was  from  6  to  12  degrees 


below  the  normal.  The  severe  cold  winter  of 


You  can  buy  lamps  that  •will  suit  yv.  ’a. 


MILLER’LAMP^ 

Rive  perfreC  satiHrarCion*  Ifo  oih^r 
imp  to  ffootl.  All  to  t 

from.  Hivtliem.  If  iiotforanleby 

l>**aleric  ino  to  our  store.  for  cura- 

lowne.  Ni»th  ns  more  apurnprirte  for 
ditiftnnd  Holiday  tsift»’.  Weulaomake 
Fine  firaKHaiid  Onyx  Parlor  Tables. 

EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Kstabllrbcd  1K44, 

28  nd  8U  We.*t  Bro  dwny,  New  York. 


W  A  .^filler  oil  Heater  IS  a  comfort  in  oml  we  ther 
A  quick  heat,  No  smoke.  Automatic  extinffuiHher.  Safe. 


WITCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DATS  WORK. 

PBOnTnrrnnni»MmuBf|^^Sg4S^ 

Boy*  .nd  OirU  eu  get  •  Nlckel-Pleted 
Watch,  aUo  a  Cbeln  end  Charm  for  MlUag 
Ik  doi.  PackacM  of  Blolnoat  lo  cents  ea;(£ 
Send  roar  fnll  address  by  return  ma 

we  will  f  ■  ■■ 


I  forward  the  Blaine,  post-pall^ _ 

a  large  Premlnm  Ust  No  money  reqnlred. 
BLinra  GO..  Box  S  ,  Oonoord  Jonetloii.  Maae- 


Kitchen  Furnishing. 

COOKING  UTBV8IL8,  HOULD8,  CUTLERY,  CROCKERY 
AND  OLAS8,  RBFRIOERATOR8,  HOU8EOLEANINO 
ARTICLES. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER, 

130  and  132  West  42d  8t. 


ii'!»mDrl5MCrH0HB0lil  eyewater 


The  Evangelist  can  furnish  board 
and  treatment  for  some  months,  at  a 
moderate  price,  at  one  of  the  best 
Sanitariums  in  the  Country.  Write 
for  particulars. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTKR’S 

WAI/nUl'S  PARK,  WHBNKBSrVTLLB,  PA. 

All  modem  oonvenlenoeo.  Bestd  for  niaatrated  Oatalogns 


1888  was  the  more  remarkable  because  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer  of  1887  was  not  moderate,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exceptionally  warm,  and  ex 
cesaively  hot  in  July.  The  seasone,  in  fa:t,  of 
both  those  years  appear  to  have  been  marked  by 
great  extremee  of  temperature— s  condition 
which  seems  to  be  the  predominant  feature  of 
the  present  epoch,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

Despite  the  fact  that  excessive  beat  was  widely 
registered  last  summer  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  coming 
winter  should  take  rank  as  a  somewhat  severe, 
not  a  mild  season.  Within  the  last  ten  years 
evidence  has  increased  showing  that  in  some 
way,  as  yet  not  very  positively  determined,  the 
cyclical  variations  of  solar  activity  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  shaping  the  character  of  'our 
winters  and  summers.  When  the  sun  is  unuau 
ally  disturbed  at  and  near  the  period  of  the  max¬ 
imum  outburst  of  solar  spots  and  prominences 
the  heat  radiations  from  the  great  luminary  ap¬ 
pear  to  increase,  while  a  comparatively  quies¬ 
cent  sun  grows  lees  fiery.  This  much  seems  to 
be  generally  accepted.  But  if  it  be  true,  it  fol 
lows  that  when  the  solar  energy  is  slowly  run 
ning  down  and  the  earth  receiving  less  beat  from 
outside,  the  evaporation  from  all  the  water  sur- 
facea  must  be  somewhat  diminished. 

Astronomers  agree  that  the  aun  ia  gradually 
approaching  the  atage  of  minimum  disturbance, 
and  will  be  generally  quiescent  in  1899  For 
this  reason  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that 
during  the  next  year  or  two  there  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  some  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
vapor  supplied  to  the  interior  of  the  great  con¬ 
tinents.  If  the  theory  is  correct  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  even  this  slight  diminution  in  the 
vspor-element  of  our  atmosphere  will  permit  the 
earth’s  heat  to  escape  into  space  with  more  than 
ordinary  rapidity,  and  consequently  cold  waves 
of  more  .than  ordinary  intensity  should  result. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  the 
emission  of  solar  beat  ia  now  decreasing  the  win 
ter  of  the  northern  continents  must  everywhere 
be  phenomenally  rigorous  or  deficient  in  anow- 
fall.  The  complete  aun  spot  period  ia  a  little 
over  eleven  years,  and,  aa  the  maximum  spotted- 
ness  occurred  near  the  close  of  l893  the  mini- 
I  mum  is  not  dne  till  after  the  winter  of  1899. 


Prevent 

Pneumonia 

PreTention  is  alwayi  b«tUr  thu 
core,  even  when  cure  is  possible. 
But  80  many  times  pneumonia  is  not 
cured  that  prevention  becomes  the 
natural  act  of  that  instinot  of  self- 
preservation  which  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.”  Pneumonia  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  is  often  cured  by  the  use 
of  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral 

"Some  years  ago  I  had  a  aevsn  esU  aai 

was  threatened  with  pnenmoaia.  1  eesld 
aeither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  waa  ia  a  isratahed 
oondition.  I  procured  a  bottle  sf  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  and  took  it  acoordlag  te  the 
directiona,  and  at  the  end  of  Sftesa  saysw  aa 
as  well  end  sound  as  before  the  attaek  1 
have  recommended  it  in  many  oases  sf  paee- 
monia  since,  and  have  nevwr  kaowa  It  ts  fail 
la  effecting  a  enre.” 

JOHN  HENRY,  8t  Jossph,  La. 

“I  was  attacked  with  a  eold  that  aettlod 
on  my  Inngs,  and  defied  the  skill  sf  siy  phy¬ 
sicians  so  that  they  considered  IM  laoeluU. 
At  last  I  began  to  use  Ayor'a  Chanr  Peetarai 
and  waa  snthsly  cured  after  havug  takes 
two  bftttlii  * 

FRANCISCO  A.  SIVIRlAMa 

Tautea,  Ma«. 

Ayer'S 

Clcrri  PtcNrs 

is  put  np  in  half -^ixs  boltlss  at  ludf 
price— cents. 


Besides,  when  the  sun  is  most  quisscent,  and 
radiates  lees  heat,  there  is  cooaequently  a  de¬ 
crease  of  evaporation  on  our  oceans,  which  must 
tend  to  reduce  the  cloud  formations  on  land, 
and  hence  the  solar  rays  will  more  freely  pene- 
tate  the  lower  atmosphere,  with  the  effect  of  in¬ 
tensifying  ita  etorma.  There  must  be  some  beat 
compensation  on  the  earth  even  when  the  sun’s 
heat-radiations  are  at  a  minimum  of  intensity. 
Therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  winter  will  fail  in  the  usual  supply  of 
snow,  needed  as  a  mantle  for  the  grain -crops 
sown  in  autumn. 

While  the  recent  developments  of  American 
weather  seem  to  foreshadow  a  somewhat  colder 
winter  than  uaual  in  1899  over  the  interior  of 
the  country,  there  is  now  but  little  to  indicate 
that  the  season  will  be  memorable  for  extreme 
and  prolonged  severity  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


WIDS  TIBKS. 

Writing  of  wide  tires  on  farm  wagons,  John 
M.  Btshl  says  in  The  Country  Gentleman:  "In 
France  every  freighting  and  market  cart  has  tires 
from  three  to  ten  inches  in  width,  tbs  usual 
width  being  from  four  to  six  inches.  Very  few 
four  wheeled  freight  vehicles  have  tires  lees  than 
six  inches  in  width,  and  the  rear  axle  ia  about 
fourteen  inches  longer  than  the  fore  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  act  of  ^pril  16th,  1840,  requires  that 
wagons  for  heavy  los  's  must  have  tires  at  least 
four  inches  wide  and  that  all  light  vehicles 
must  have  tires  at  least  two  and  one  half  inches 
wide.  This  act  also  prescribes  that  all  vehicles 
must  have  fiat,  and  not  rounded,  tires.  In 
Bwitxerland  vehicles  must  have  tires  of  a  width 
proportioned  to  the  load  Two  or  mors  horse 
wagons  must  have  a  width  of  tire  not  less  than 
one  inch  for  each  drs't  animal.  Vi-hicles  for  the 
transportation  o  very  heavy  articles  must  have 
tires  at  least  six  inches  wide.  In  Austria  all 
wagons  built  for  a  load  of  more  than  two  and 
one  half  tons  must  have  tires  at  least  four  inches 
wide,  and  if  built  for  more  than  four  and  ona- 
balf  tons  (in  Syria)  or  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  tons  (<n  Oorinthia)  the  tires  mast  be  at 
least  six  and  one-quarter  inches  broad.  In  lower 
Austria  a  tire  at  least  four  and  one-half  inches 
wide  ia  required  for  loaded  wagona  drawn  by 
two  or  three  horses.  In  Bohemia  there  la  the 
asms  regulation.’’ 
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Beti$leniTraaeU€urk. 


Special  Sale 

1274  Dozen  Towels 


EVERY  TOWEL  OF  STANDARD 
“LINEN  STORE”  QUALITY. 


at  33^  per  cent.  Discount 


These  are  fringed  Huckaback  and  fancy  weave  towels,  chiefly  Huckaback,  the  stock  of  a  manufacturer 
with  whom  we  have  done  business  for  years, — a  manufacturer  whose  word  is  always  as  good  as  his  bond  and 
whose  goods  are  made  after  the  same  principle.  We  can,  therefore,  speak  of  these  towels  with  exceptional  con¬ 
fidence.  They  are  absolutely  pure  linen  ;  they  are  made  of  specially  clean,  good  yarns,  and  are  a  superior  lot  of 
goods  in  every  respect ;  the  only  excuse  for  the  large  discount  is  that  they  are  fringed.  The  following  are  sale 


prices: 


227  dozen  14x27 . $1.25  i  $1.50  $1.75  $2.00 

43  dozen  16x33 .  1.00  gg  . j 

33  dozen  17x35 .  1.50  dozen  22x42 . 2.40  3.00 

116  dozen  18x36 . $1.00  1.25  62  dozen  23x40 . 3.00  3.50 

79  dozen  19x38 . $1.25  1.50  1.75  29  dozen  25x45 . 3.00 


Our  regular  stock  of  Hemmed  and  Hemstitched  towels,  of  every  good  sort,  for  bed-Toom  and  bath-room 
use,  is  exceptionally  full  and  inviting. 

Janies  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  u  west  23d  street,  n.  y. 


THE  NEW  ATLAS  OF  THE  WORLD 


oup 

[aking- 

pleasure 


ItastoBEEF. 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 

Armour  &  Company, 

Chicago. 


1898. 


Just  Published  by  RAND  &  ilcNALLY. 


EVERYONE  CAN  SECURE  A  FREE  COPY. 


150  Pages  of  Mape  of  the 
Countries  of  the  World,  in¬ 
cluding  Cuba,  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands,  Porto  Rico,  Cape  Verde' 
Isles,  the  West  Indiea,  Alaska 
and  Spain.  Every  map  cor¬ 
rected  up  to  date. 

TO  ANYONE  SENOINO  US 
$3.00  With  a  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 
We  will  deliver  thle  Atlae,  expreeeag* 
paid. 

In  theoe  exciting  times  no  one 
can  read  intelligently  without 
an  up-to-date  Atlas.  We  can 
furnish  a  limited  number  of 
these  Atlaaee  on  above  condi- 
ticne. 


EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


156^FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


